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CHAPTER L 

HOW THE HEBO FOBCES HIMSELF INTO THE STORY. 

It is a still, mild, mistj eyening, and before us one 
of the most extensive commons in England presents 
the appearance of a sea of vapour. Already its bpun* 
daries are almost blotted out, and the only part of 
its surface visible is a knoll or mound rising here 
and there like an island out of the deep. We may- 
still discover, however, that the expanse forms an ir* 
regular oval; with a long straggling village on one 
side, and on the other a few genteel houses at some 
distance apart, their enclosures thickly shaded with 
trees and shrubs, and a natural wood behind. A 
few minutes ago the common might have been seen 
intersected with paths in all directions : each of the 
more aristocratic houses appearing to have its own 
route to the village, and a more beaten track, leading 
to the same point, affording a short cut for pedes- 
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2 WEARTFOOT COMMON. 

trians from the main road, which sweeps round the 
end of the oval. But these topographical lines are 
now lost ; and bj and bj, as the mist advances 
with the advance of evening, the oases of the common 
sink, the houses are swallowed up one bv one, the 
trees melt away, and the village disappears. 

The villagers have taken the hint; and although 
it is not altogether night by the clock, they have 
closed their doors and windows, shut up their shops, 
and resolved unanimously that the day is at an end. 
The silence is like that of midnight ; and a stranger 
might grope his way along the street, unconscious 
of the propinquity of human dwellings, but for a 
faintly luminous spot here and there, showing that 
there is a light struggling through the circular hole 
of a window-shutter, and vainly trying to see what 
it all means outside. But as we advance in our 
exploration, there is one part of the invisible village 
where there are sounds that give unmistakeable token 
of a population. Now there is heard a hollow cheer, 
to which the mist gives the effect of distance, and 
now a phantom-laugh, like the chorus in ** Der 
Frieschiitz," as it is sung in Grermany — not in 
England. Presently a door opens, and a momentary 
glare shows us a tall, angular man, wrapping him- 
self well up to encounter the mist, and another, 
who has the configuration of a jolly host, rendering 
his assistance. 
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" GU)od- night, Mr. Poringer,'* says the latter; 

" good-night, good " But he is stopped by a 

cough as the mist tumbles down his throat; and 
his guest being now just across the threshold, he 
shuts the door sofUy behind him. Mr. Foringer 
walks sedately out into the road, like a man well 
acquainted with the locality, but there stops and 
hesitates for a few seconds. His destination is one 
of the houses on the opposite side of the common. 
To go round by the road, the track of which is 
easy, or venture across the main sea of mist — that 
is the question. He decides in favour of the latter 
alternative, for his time is already up, and the 
governor's beU will very soon sound for the supper- 
tray. So Mr. Poringer crosses the road, hits with- 
out difficulty upon the well-known and well-beaten 
path, and steers boldly out into the apparently shore- 
less deep. The result of the brief self-consultation 
shows what small matters may determine the most 
important affairs of the world: if Mr. Foringer had 
gone round by the road, this history would never 
have had to be written ! 

He had not much difficulty in keeping the path, 
the smoothness of which contrasted strongly with 
the rough weedy grass of the common ; but his 
progress was necessarily slow — vexatiously slow; 
and as he receded further, and further, and further 
from the village, without ever appearing to approach 
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his destination, and without meeting with anything 
that could enable him to ascertain his bearings, he 
began to reflect upon the position in which he found 
himself. Mr. Poringer was a meditative serving-man, 
with a high sense of his personal and official dignity. 
His reflections were usually of a practical cast^ con- 
nected with his ministerial functions, or with his 
own interest in the things of the world; but this 
was a new, and, in fact, altogether unpractical situ- 
ation. He could not see more than a few inches 
round him, and the silence was still more profound 
than the darkness. There was a kind of unreality 
in the whole thing, which made him at last begin 
to consider vaguely whether this lonely traveller in 
the mist was indeed Mr. Poringer — the same Mr. P. 
who had ever since dinner-time been drinking ex- 
cellent ale at the Plough, who was reckoned to be 
at least on a footing of equal gentility with the 
clerk of the parish church, and whose few words 
of good-night had been responded to by a cheer of 
approval from the company. 

While meditating in this way, he heard a sound 
behind him — a sound as of soft footfalls near his own. 
He stopped: the sound ceased. He walked on: it 
recommenced. Mr. Poringer was perplexed. 

^' Is there anybody there ?" said he, stopping again. 
No answer. He was almost frightened; he did not 
know at what, for he was no coward. Stooping down 
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Ms long bodj, howeyer, in the direction of the sound 
where it had ceased, he became aware that he was 
followed bj a boy — a little ragged boy, as well as he 
coold judge. Mr. Foringer was indignant with the 
boy for having made him afraid, and turning away 
without a word, pursued his journey as rapidly as the 
darkness allowed. While walking on, however, he 
began to think it strange that he should be dogged in 
this manner by such footsteps. There was no little 
ragged boy on his side of the common, he was sure ; 
and this one, if he belonged to the village, was old 
enough to know his way home. 

" Boy ! " said he, stopping again suddenly — " what 
are you afker?" 

" You," replied ^e boy. 

" Where are you come from?" 

« Nowhere." 

** Where are you going to ?" 

** Anywhere." 

" WTio do you belong to?" 

" Nobody." 

Mr. Poringer was more perplexed than ever ; but 
not knowing what to say, he walked on again more 
slowly. For a boy who belonged to nobody, who 
had come from nowhere, and was going anywhere, to 
plump down in the dark, and give himself to him — 
was a wild idea. He questioned whether the like had 
ever happened to a respectable man before. But the 
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thing was a very awkward thing, and must be put a 
stop to. 

" B07," said he at length, " do you see this path 
to the left? if not, you can feel it with your feet. 
That's your way ; it is the shortest cut out of the 
common. Come, trot!" and having so spoken in a 
commanding tone, he pursued his walk more confi- 
dently than ever, for the landmark he had discovered 
showed that he was now not far from the road. But 
the little foot-falls still followed close at his heels. 
Mr. Poringer would not care. He ignored them. 
What were they to him ? He thought of the parlour 
at the Plough — of the ale — of the cheers — of the 
captain and the supper-tray — of Mrs. Margery the 
cook ; and as he at length emerged from the common, 
crossed the road, and mounted the steps of the house 
he sought, he thought faster and faster, and in the 
confusion escaped into the interior by means of the 
latch-key, and shut the door upon the mist and its 
gifts. 

But he could not shut them entirely out of his 
reflections, for, as we have said, he was a meditative 
person. He was often seen that evening by the deni- 
zens of the kitchen to sink into a brown study ; and 
sometimes he got up, paced softly to the kitchen-door, 
and stood for some time in an attitude of listening. 
Mrs. Margery, a round jolly -looking woman, did not 
know what to make of it. She would have set it 
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down at once as a mystery, a thing she was parti- 
cularly fond of; but Mr. Poringer, she knew, was the 
most matter-of-fact of serving-men, and she calculated, 
therefore, that he was somewhat bemused in beer ; for, 
indeed, there was no other way of telling when this 
was the case, than by his more than usual gravity and 
taciturnity, and his soft, reflective, and steady step. 
Mrs. Margery was greatly annoyed by the prosaic 
character of Mr. Poringer ; for she herself delighted 
in everything romantic, more especially if there was a 
mystery in it. Her passion for novel-reading was so 
great, that long before this time she would have got to 
the end of the village circulating library, and so have 
been obliged to change her situation, that she might 
remove to fresh fields and pastures new ; but, luckily, 
she was a slow and reflective, as well as a determined 
reader. She was accustomed to read aloud* to Molly, 
and explain the narrative as she went on. Frequently 
she laid the book down upon the table ; and the two 
would tax their ingenuity to find out how the adventure 
would terminate, and whether She was to be married 
at last, and to whom. 

Molly was no great hand at reading herself, but 
she did love to listen ; many a hearty laugh, and many 
a shower of tears, did she join her patroness in ; and, 
indeed, having a natural bent towards hysterics, the 
lecture was quite a scene. How they did admire the 
spirit of the heroine — how they did criticise her dress 
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— how they did abhor the villain — and how up- 
roariously they did triumph in the detection of his 
treachery ; Mrs. Margery, all the while, disclosing the 
evolution of the mystery beforehand ! As for Molly 
in her person, she was of that uncertain age when one 
does not know what the girl will grow into. In the 
meantime, her only noticeable features were an ex- 
tremely broad and flat nose — ^though not at all an un- 
amiable nose — and a pair of great, prominent, well- 
opened eyes, as round as a shilling, that made her look 
as if she was always astonished at something. The 
readings, which were the great solace of her existence, 
usually began in the evening, when Mr. Poringer had 
betaken himself to the Plough. It was then the cook 
and her protegee rioted in their intellectual liberty ; it 
was then that Mrs. Margery triumphed in the necro- 
mantic art she had acquired to absolute perfection, of 
reading the decrees of destiny ; and it was then that 
Molly fixed her astonished eyes upon her face, now 
sitting in calm enjoyment, now struggling between a 
giggle and a sob, and now, heart-brokenly, wiping 
away her tears with her bare arms. When Mr. 
Poringer returned, they were still in the midst of it, 
but, being a meditative man, his presence was but 
little interruption. Mrs. Margery sometimes thought, 
from his steady silence, that he must be listening ; but 
if so, he somehow never succeeded in acquiring the 
faintest notion of what the story was about. 
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When Mr. Poringer was summoned to the parlour, 
he paused again to listen as he crossed the hall; and 
then, as if obeying an uncontrollable impulse, he crept 
stealthily to the hall-door, opened it, and looked out. 
The mist was as thick as ever — thicker, if possible ; 
jet he stood for some time, looking down upon the 
landing ; and then, closing the door softlj, he walked 
with a slow and meditative pace to answer a second 
summons of the bell. Captain Semple, and his sister, 
Miss Semple, were seated, one on each side of the fire- 
place; and if a stranger had witnessed the steady 
manner in which Mr. Poringer faced his master, he 
would have thought our words true indeed, when 
we said that the former was no coward. Captain 
Semple had as formidable a look as any captain of 
banditti in Mrs., Margery's novels. His face was 
almost covered with long bushy hair, of an iron-grey 
colour ; and such shaggy and threatening brows over- 
hung his eyes, that one dreaded to look what kind of 
eyes they were. In fine, his voice was harsh, and his 
manner sudden; and there was a mobility in the 
muscles of his face which, communicating the agitation 
as he spoke to the iron-grey hair, imparted a character 
of ferocity to the whole head. 

" Well, sir," said the captain, bending his ominous 
brows upon Mr. Poringer — " you are come at last ! 
Where have you been ? '* 

" I have been in for some time, sir," replied Mr. 
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Poringer, undauntedly. " Before then I was a-giving 
orders in the village." 

" You should take less time to your orders," said 
the captain, with one of his terrible looks. " Don't 
you know that when Molly is compelled to come into 
the parlour, and is desired to do anything, she says 
nothing but * Yes, sir,' and then goes off hysterically 
to the kitchen without doing it ?" 

" I could not get through the mist quicker, sir," 
explained Mr. Poringer — " without I had a pickaxe. 
It was as thick as a stone wall." 

" That's very extraordinary ! " said the formidable 
captain. " I remember just such a circumstance when 
I was in the Peninsula. Elizabeth, the thing is worth 
hearing." Elizabeth, who was a tall lank maiden, well 
on to forty, moved her chair a little, as she always did 
in such circumstances, turned her light-grey eyes upon 
her brother, and sat in the attitude, though without 
the expression, of expectancy. 

" Well," continued he, " you must know that in 
those days there were hard knocks going, and severe 
marches and countermarches. So, you see, we were 
one day in the thick of it, pressing on to join Lord 
Wellington, who was threatened on all sides. There 
was not a drop of wine or water to be had, and we 
could not eat their musty bread dry ; and as we were 
pushing along the road, as it might be across — no, not 
across a common, for there were vineyards — the 
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grapes all gathered — on both sides of the way, we felt 
— ^no, not a mist — ^but the sun so confoundedly hot — 

true, there was not a mist that day, but ' Well, 

Poringer, what now ? What do you want ? You are 
impatient to tell me who that was at the door just 
now on such a night ? " Miss Semple moved her chair 
back again, as she always did on such occasions, and 
dropped her light-grey eyes placidly upon her work. 

" A boy, sir," answered Mr. Poringer with gravity. 

"A boy! What boy?" 

" I don't know, sir ; he found me on the common, 
sir, and is come from nowhere, going anywhere, and 
don't belong to nobody." 

" That's very extraordinary ! What is he doing 
at the door?" 

" Tossing up a half-penny with his-self, sir ; and 
it is not a half-penny at all, but only a bit of round 
slate with a head cut on it." 

" Elizabeth," said the captain, turning to his sister 
with a frown, " what do you think of that ? " 

" The conditions of mankind," replied Miss Semple, 
" are infinitely modified. Some are born in a palace^ 
acme in a hut; some are surrounded with friends, 
some alone in the world. Life itself is nothing else 
than a great common, wrapped in mist, and traversed 
by boys, donkeys, and men." 

" Very true, Elizabeth," said the captain — "very 
true. I have half a mind to go to the door and look 
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at the boy and the mist. I will go ! Will you come?" 
Miss Semple, who rarely suffered anything to inter- 
rupt her work, got up, still knitting away, and fol- 
lowed her brother, Mr. Poringer leading the pro- 
cession with the air of a beadle. When the door was 
opened, a little ragged boy was seen, half swallowed 
up in the mist, and half disclosed by the strong light 
of the hall; he was sitting on the landing, busily 
engaged in gambling with himself, by means of the 
ingenious imitation of a half-penny described by Mr. 
Poringer. 

'^ Heads it is!" said he, making use of the new 
illumination to determine the fact ; and then he turned 
up a thin, precocious-looking face to the spectators. 
His attention was specially attracted by the most 
noticeable figure of the group. He looked long at the 
captain, and the captain looked long at him ; till at 
length the latter burst out furiously: — 

" He is hungry — that's what it is ! Take him 
down to the kitchen, Poringer, and feed that boy! 
Give him as much as ever he can eat and drink ; do 
you hear ? — that's what t/ou have got to do ! " And 
so saying, he turned savagely away, coughing violently 
at the mist, and escorted his sister back to their 
chimney-corners, with the air of an officer charging at 
the head of his company. Mr. Poringer looked very 
sour at the order he had received ; but knowing that 
the captain would brook no refusal in a case of this 
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kind, he stooped his long bodj towards the boy, took 
the collar of his little ragged coat between his thumb 
and two fingers, and lifted him over the threshold. 

Captain Semple had been in active service a great 
part of his life, and at the peace had been reduced to 
half-pay and turned adrift, knowing, like many others, 
very little of society beyond the precincts of the b v 
racks. Fortunately for him, however, he possessed a 
moderate independence besides his half-pay, and, in^ 
stead of giving his only sister a fixed allowance as 
formerly, he took her to live with him. Till then they 
had never met on intimate terms since they were 
children, and the intimacy, therefore, which ensued 
between them was without the familiarity of near 
relationship. The captain had a great respect for his 
sister. He had never, it is true, learned anything 
iram. her letters ; there was never anything in them he 
amid grasp ; and even her last, written in reply to his 
proposal that they should live together, left him in 
profound puzzlement as to what her wishes or inten- 
tions were. But still they resembled so much the sort 
of thing that is found in books, that he considered his 
sister quite a prodigious woman ; and her conversation, 
when they met, proving to be absolute fragmentary 
essays, the opinion was completely confirmed. It must 
be said, likewise, that the same judgment was formed 
of Miss Semple by the captain's confidential friend, 
Lieutenant Mollison, who had never seen her, but to 
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noiseless appearance returned, and a pale tbin face was 
3een gradually thrusting itself forward, till its large 
eyes obtained a full view of tbe room. Every item of 
tbe material scene did these eyes dwell upon for a 
moment, and then they fixed upon the living figures ; 
resting slightly upon Elizabeth, but gazing long and 
earnestly upon the captain, as if measuring every hair 
of his beard. Satisfied at length with the survey, the 
face was withdrawn, and tbe door closed as noiselessly 
as it had opened. The captain rung the bell with, a 
jerk, exclaiming, — 

^' Bless my soul, Elizabeth ! there's that boy again. 
Foringer must have been on the common ! " and an- 
other jerk of the beU testified his impatience, and 
))rought Molly like an apparition. 

" Where's Poringer?" snapped the captain fero-? 
ciously. 

"Oh yes, sir!" replied Molly, fixing her aston* 
ished eyes helplessly upon him, as she kept clutching 
the handle of the door — " Oh, please, sir, Mr. Porin- 
ger 's giving orders at the Plough !" 

" Send the cook." 

"Oh, yes, sir! Oh, please, sir, Mrs. Margery's 
not dressed." 

" Not dressed ? — the improper woman I Get 
away with you ; don't let her come here, mind you. 
Send Poringer when he returns." And Molly in- 
stantly disappeared, shutting the door nervously, that 
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made it bang, and giggling awa^ hysterically to the 
kitchen. 

Captain Semple assured his sister that, in time of 
war, he had known men shot for desertion of a lighter 
kind than Foringer's ; and he had begun a story which 
would illustrate the point completely, when the un- 
abashed criminal walked into the room. 

" So ! " said his master — " late as usual ; although 
you knew very well that there was nobody to answer 
the parlour but an astonished idiot and an undressed 
cook." 

" I was giving orders in the village, sir." 

" And finding the boy again on the common ?" 

" No, sir ; the boy has never left the house." 

" Upon my word I " 

" My orders, sir, were to feed the boy, not to turn 
him out; and Mrs. Margery said that no man with 
any bowels would use a human boy worse than the 
enemy's dog. Mrs. Margery has took wonderful to 
kim, sir.** 

^ Then, perhaps, she knows something about 
him?" 

"Yes, sir; she has a way of telling what will 
turn up in the Denowment, wherever that may be; 
and she says she knows perfectly well he will prove 
to be, at the very least, an heir-at-law, Molly has 
took to him also, sir : she is always a-giving him 

c 
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pieces of bread that he can't eat, and puts in his 
pocket with the other things." 

"What other things?" 

" Pebbles, sir, string, cobbler's wax, buttons, a 
sawdust ball with a hole in it, and bits that are neither 
them nor anything else." 

" That's very extraordinary ! " said the captain. 
"Elizabeth, that boy puts me in mind of a boy we 
had in our regiment, who was the very moral of him, 
as you shall hear." 

Miss Semple moved her chair, and raised her light* 
grey eyes to her brother's face. 

" My attention was first drawn to the boy," con- 
tinued the captain, " by — I don't wish to distress 
you, Elizabeth — by Lieutenant Mollison. Poor Mol- 
lison!" 

A faint colour rose for a moment into the waxen 
face of the virgin, and she dropped her eyes upon her 
work. 

" Well — ^well — ^that boy, Elizabeth, was a drummer- 
boy, and he was — no, not a thin boy, — ^he was, in fact, 
a fat — an uncommon fat boy : and — ^no, there waa no- 
thing in his pocket, nothing at all in his pocket ; but 
Well, sir, what more do you want?" 

" I was only a-waiting, sir, till you had finished," 
said Mr. Poringer, " to ask what was to be done with 
this boy." 
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" Finished ! how can I ever finish with these con- 
stant interruptions ? But let us see " 

The captain dropped his shaggy brows over his 
ejes, and sank into a deep cogitation. He at length 
suggested that the boy mttst belong to somebody; 
somebody, for instance, must have taken care of him 
when he was a baby. 

"He never was a baby," replied Mr. Poringer, 
with decision ; " he is quite positive of that — he is 
sure he would recollect it from the curiousness of the 
thing. When he ought by rights to have been a 
baby, he was only a small boy, sir. He had never a 
father, he says ; but he thinks he must have belonged, 
in some way or other, to a woman called Sail, for 
she sometimes gave him victuals when he asked her, 
but ofltener a slap, telling him to go and forage for 
his-self." 

" Well, there," cried the captain, " we have a clue 
at once — the name of the boy's mother, or other rela^ 
tion— Sail." 

" Excuse me, sir," said Mr. Poringer, shaking his 
head gravely ; " all the women of the lower classes is 
called Sail, and there is no telling one from another. 
There is nothing known, or can be known, of that 
boy but this. A troop of vagrants was seen by the 
constable crossing the common just as the mist was 
thickening, they passed through the village without 
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stopping, and soon after this boy lighted on me in the 
dark." 

^^ I saj, Poringer, could you not lose him as easily 
as you found him ?" 

^^ If you please, sir, I did not find him — ^he found 
me. If there had been fifty boys on the common, I 
would not have found one of 'em. But anyways, as 
for losing him, I did try it on this morning. I took 
him to the gravel-pits, sir, beyond the village, where 
there are paths in all directions, and a view from 
nowhere: a cat, sir, could not find its way home 
from there. Well, sir, I walked him round and round, 
and then dropped him into a pit, telling him to be 
a-gathering some chickweed for our canary till I 
came back, and then I pegged home as fast as I 
could. I was standing in the kitchen telling Mrs. 
Margery what I had done, when I heard a low voice 
behind me, sapng, ^ Heads it is I ' and when I tu med 
round, I declare, sir, I was almost skeered to see the 
boy sitting on the fioor in a comer, tossing up with 
his-self for a piece of bread Molly had just given 
him." 

At this conclusion the captain emitted a sardonic 
laugh, for he seemed tickled at the idea of Mr. 
Poringer's defeat. 

" Playing with his-self I " snarled he, with a sneer; 
" and which of them won, hey ?" 
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"I believe it was the Other, sir," said Mr. Po- 
ringer, '^ for the Boj left the piece of bread on the 
floor. But perhaps his pocket was full." 

" And what do you think of it all, Elizabeth ?" 

" When a boy," replied the spinster, almost warmly, 
for her gentle nature had been revolted by Mr. Po- 
ringer's narrative — " when a boy escapes marvellously 
from a gravel-pit, we may be sure the finger of Pro- 
vidence was in it." 

"That's very true, Elizabeth — that's very true; 
we will think over the matter, and see about it to- 



morrow." 
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He would see about it to-morrow! Poor captain! 
he never saw about anything to-morrow; and how 
could he ? since to-morrow never comes, — ^it is always 
to-day, and to-day, and to-day. Thus he continued 
to sit, in his accustomed chair by the fireside, bending 
upon his sister ferocious brows that concealed — ^though 
not from her — a world of gentleness and love ; and 
sometimes turning to throw a puzzled look at the small 
thin figure that had gradually got beyond the door, 
and at length flitted slowly through all parts of the 
room, as silent and unquestioned as a shadow. Eliza- 
beth now and then bestowed a wan smile upon the 
little boy, and by and by even made a motion with 
her hand, which she intended to be playful. But she 
was hardly up to this sort of thing; it was a new 
language she was trying, and the boy only looked at 
her the more intently, with his soft, calm, searching 
eyes. She was more intelligible when, one evening 
that he was in the room at tea-time, she thought of 
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offering Mm a slice of bread spread with preserves. 
This was surprisingly clear; and Elizabeth was so 
proud of the advance she had made in the science 
of puerology, that she repeated the experiment every 
evening, and every evening with the same success. 

It was difficult to get that boy to sit upon a chair. 
This was probably a mode of bestowing himself he had 
not been accustomed to, for he always contrived to slip 
gradually down, and land upon the carpet. There he 
would sit long and patiently enough, looking first at 
one and then at the other interlocutor ; striving, appa* 
rently, to comprehend the philosophical abstractions of 
Elizabeth, and trace the appositeness of the captain's 
stories. The appendages of the latter's face, however, 
were still a grand object ^of inquiry. As their ac- 
quaintance advanced, he made many attempts to satisfy 
his curiosity; and at length, one evening, he fairly 
got upon a footstool, and laying hold of the captain's 
whisker gently with one hand, and of his shaggy 
beard with the other, he looked earnestly into the eye 
they had concealed. The examination was probably 
satisfactory ; for from that moment the patron and his 
prot^g^ were on famiHar terms. 

The captain, as had been said by good authority of 
Mrs. Margery, took to him wonderful. And this was 
not surprising ; fbr although constitutionally fond of 
children, and, indeed, of everything weak, small, and 
unprotected, he seemed debarred by some tmhappy 
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fatality from exercising the sjmpathies of his nature. 
Among the juvenile classes of the common he bore, in 
fact, the reputation of a sort of ogre ; the trees sur- 
rounding his enclosure were observed to have a pre- 
tematurallj gloomy look ; and the silence that usually 
dwelt in the domain was of the character which be- 
tokens constraint, as if there was something kept 
hushed. There was a tradition afloat touching a little 
boy he had tried to tempt with an apple, and who 
would actually have fallen into the snare had he not 
fortunately looked up into the ogre's face, when of 
course he ran home, screaming the whole way. A 
particular child was even pointed out as the hero of 
this adventure ; and although the identity was never 
absolutely established, he was looked upon for some 
time by the juvenility as a public character. This 
being the state of matters, it is not surprising that the 
captain took to our Boy wonderful ; that he told him 
stories — still beginning, never ending — without num- 
ber ; and that when at last they walked out on the 
highroad or the common, hand in hand, the old soldier 
felt as if he was patronised. 

As for the boy, who had lived all his life among 
real ogres, it was not likely that he should be terrified 
by a sham one. He had been accustomed to take things 
at their true value, to be imposed upon neither by 
looks nor words, neither by beards nor imprecations, 
but to watch narrowly what deeds came of them. As 
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for the bad habits to which he had probablj been 
bred, thej dropped away from him from mere want of 
use. In a house where all were his providers, his 
occupation of foraging for himself was gone ; and no- 
thing remained of it but the self-possessed mind, the 
noiseless tread, and the observant eye. The qualities 
that would have fitted him for a successful tramp were 
thus quietly transferred, before the awakening of moral 
consciousness, to the service of civilisation ; and the 
natural gifts that would otherwise have grown crooked, 
were permitted to attain a healthy development. From 
the captain he learned to fence ; &om Mrs. Margery 
to read; from Mr. Poringer to meditate; and from 
Elizabeth he acquired insensibly the refinement of 
manner imposed upon masculine spirits by the pre- 
sence of a gentlewoman. 

But still the captain was puzzled. Every now and 
then he would turn a wondering look upon the boy, as 
if he could not well make out how or why he was 
there; and on withdrawing his eyes, he would be 
heard to mutter, " That's very extraordinary ! '' Even 
Elizabeth, who usually took things with great equa- 
nimity, appeared to have a misgiving ; and her bro- 
ther thought she probably indicated the propriety of 
consulting the rector, by remarking one day, '^that 
men who acted as spiritual guides to their flocks, 
might perhaps be considered competent to advise like- 
wise in the far less difficult matters of worldly con- 
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cemment ;'* but the veteran did not choose to acknow- 
ledge himself a sheep in any but the religious sense of 
the word. As for Mr. Poringer's hints touching the 
public refuge provided by the humanity of the legisla- 
ture for deserted and destitute children, they were 
listened to with horror by both. The workhouse was 
inseparably associated in their minds with ideas of 
captivity, tyranny, and starvation ; and the very men- 
tion of it made the captain attach himself to the little 
boy with all the chivalrous generosity of his character. 
And so matters went on at Semple Lodge, or, as it 
was pronounced by the villagers, who always cling to 
colloquial words. Simple Lodge, — the castaway of the 
common anchoring himself more and more securely 
every day in the affections of its inhabitants, till at 
length the captain's puzzlement wore off, Elizabeth's 
misgivings gave in, and even the thoughtful Mr. 
Foringer determined that to think more about it was 
no use. 

It is surprising how long this went on — how com- 
pletely the rags of the common were metamorphosed 
into the somewhat eccentric manufactures of Mrs* 
Margery and Molly, and these into the orthodox 
fashionings of the village tailor, before the boy was 
called anything else than Boy. The question of a 
name received much discussion in the kitchen before 
it came before the upper-house, Mrs. Margery being 
all for Alphonso, and MoUy for another proper name of 
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romance, which she thought fit to render Ludovig-oh I 
When at length, however, the difficulty began to be 
felt in the parlour, an adviser of quite a different 
calibre was taken into council, and Mr. Poringer's 
prosaic taste prevailed. 

"I say, Poringer," said the captain, "since you 
found this boy, you might at least tell us what to call 
him." 

" Excuse me, sir," replied Mr. Poringer ; ** I didn't 
find the Boy. I wouldn't find a boy on no account* 
KI had found him, I know what would have hap- 
pened to him I " 

" Why, what, eh ? You don't mean to say you 

would r 

" I would have done it, sir I Yes, miss, I would 
have done it ! I know where he would have been to- 
day. Snug enough, miss. No fear of his coming out 
of there, like the gravel-pits." 

"Wretch !" cried Elizabeth, dropping her work, 
" you mean the house appointed for all ^" 

" Destitute and deserted brats* Yes, miss, I mean 
the workhouse — that's it." 

" Well, well," said the captain, as Elizabeth cast 
down her excited eyes and resumed her work, "we 
don't want to know what you would have done ; only^ 
the Boy must have some name to answer to when the 
roll is called. Boy is not a name at all." 

" Then, sir, I would give him the very next thing 
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to B07 that is a name — not another letter. If we do 
not keep the lower classes down to strict allowance, 
you will see what will come of it. I don't see, sir, 
that as a vagrant, and the son of a woman of the name 
of Sail, he has any call to more than Bob.'' 

" Bob ! why that's the very thing ! A prodigiously 
happy idea, for it's no change at all to speak of. Boy 
— ^Bob, Bob — Boy! capital I" and the captain would 
have chuckled outright if that had been his habit ; as 
it was, he contented himself with grinning like a 
death's-head with the hair on, as he repeated, ** Bob—* 
Boy, Boy— Bob I " 

The next thing the boy wanted, — ^for, in fact, now 
that his original rags were off, he had nothing of his 
own in the world — was a surname ; and this seemed to 
the captain to be a matter of a little more delicacy. 
Grenerous as he was, the idea of giving his own, 
although it occurred to him for a moment, was dis- 
missed as impracticable in a neighbourhood of idle 
chattering people. He thought of Mollison ; but 
although he knew he could take that liberty with his 
deceased friend, he was afraid it would distress Eliza- 
beth. Poringer, that was a name that rung well ; but 
he feared the proprietor, although so liberal in the 
matter of Bob, which belonged to nobody in par- 
ticular, would object to sharing his own name with a 
vagrant. The misgiving proved to be correct. 

'^ Mine is a family name," said Mr. Poringer ; *' a 
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family name, sir. Service is no inheritance ; and mj 
grandfather was a glass and chinaware man in Man- 
chester." 

What, glass and china ? Earthenware too ?" 
No, sir : only to complete the stock. Glass and 
china was the goods he dealt in." 

" Well, that's very extraordinary I I remember — 
good family, eh ? Ah I not unlikely, Elizabeth. I 
once heard a story read about the * Noble Poringer,' 
and it's all concerning glass and china and earthen- 
ware. You see, a certain old gentleman, a grandfather 
I shouldn't wonder, took himself off to foreign parts 
for seven twelvemonths and a day, leaving his young 
wife behind him, on her pledge that she would not 
take a new husband within that time. Well, home he 
comes just half an hour before the latest day is out, 
and finds that his wife is to be married again as soon 
as the clock strikes. So you see, poor soul, he is no 
younger, and his skin has grown brown with the sun, 
and his clothes seedy with travel, so that not one of 
them knew him from Adam. Well, now, you must 
know they are all drinking together, and just to give 
his wife — who keeps her oath so strictly — a hint of 
who he is, as the ballad says — 

It was the noble Porin^r that dropped amid the wine 
A bridal ring of burning gold, so costly and so fine ; 

and he sends the — no^ it was not a glass, but a — no, 
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not a china-bowl, but a — ^no, not an earthenware mug : 

it was, in fact, a golden beaker ; but What 

now ? I didn't say it was your grandfather ! " 

" It may have been, sir," said Mr. Poringer, re- 
signedly : " all I can undertake to say is, that I never 
heard a word of the story. My grandfather may have 
had a ballad made about him, just like any other re- 
spectable individual. The lower classes will be impu- 
dent ; it is their nature, sir, and we can't break 'em of 
it nohow." 

" Then, Poringer, send Molly," said the captain ; 
^' I dare say she cares nothing about her name : I only 
hope she knows what it is." Molly soon entered the 
room in her usual astonishment, and hung helplessly 
to the handle. 

"WeU, Molly," said her master, modulating his 
voice winningly, so that it almost got to the creak of 
a civilised door, "you have a name, haven't you, 
Molly?" 

" O yes, sir ! O please, sir — two, sir !" 

" It is only one we want just now. You see Bob, 
poor fellow! has none at all, and he must be Bob 
something, you know, Molly. You wouldn't mind 
letting him take yours, would you ?" 

" O yes, sir ! O lawk, sir I mine, sir ? Oh, is he 
to be Molly, and I nothing, please, sir ?" and con- 
sternation opened still wider her astonished eyes. 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! " growled the captain ; " it 
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is the other name you must give him : and we don't 
want you to give it — you may share it with him." 

'^O please, sir, it's such a little name, it won't 
share ! Oh, it's only Jinks, sir ; and whatever am I 
to be, if I am not Molly Jinks ? " 

'' Jinks be hanged ! " ejaculated the captain with 
contempt. ^' Who would take a gift of such a miser- 
able little imp of a name as Jinks ? Keep it to your- 
self, every letter of it: Bob shan't be Jinks. And 
now get away with you, and send the cook." The 
captain strode up and down the room, indignant with 
himself at having asked, and been refused, a name 
that nobody in his senses would accept, unless accom- 
panied by an .estate of considerable magnitude. His 
meditations were interrupted by the reappearance of 
the culprit. 

" It is the cook I want ! " he growled furiously. 

" O yes, sir ! " said Molly ; " please, sir, Mrs, 
Margery is up to the elbows in the soup, and both 
her best caps in the washing-tub ! " 

'^ That is very extraordinary ! " said the captain. 
''How long has that woman been in my service ? 
—do you know?" 

''O yes, sir I sure, sir! O please, sir, she came 
fourteen months before me ! " 

"And when did you come?" 

" O please, sir, just after father and mother died 
of the typhus;" and Molly, put the corner of her 
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apron to her eyes, and jingled the door-handle ner- 
vously. 

" And when was that, poor Molly?" said the 
captain softly. 

" O please, sir, I don't know, sir ! It can't be 
long, sir," added Molly, smothering a small sob, 
"for I remember it like yesterday." 

"Elizabeth!" and the veteran turned solemnly to 
his sister : " here is an individual, whose name is said 
to be Margery, and who, it is pretended, has been in 
my service for years — I don't know how many, but 
for years, mind you — and I never set eyes on her 
in my life ! How can I believe in that woman ? 
I don't believe in her ! I might as well believe in 
a ghost, merely because other people say they have 
heard and seen a ghost !" 

"0 please, sir," interposed Molly, who could not 
hear her friend spoken lightly of, "Mrs. Margery 
is nothing like a ghost! She is round, sir, and 
good-humoured, and can't a-bear Mr. Poringer, and 
teaches the Boy to read, and makes him comfortable 
and say his prayers, and is willing for him to take 
her name, which he will give credit and renown to, 
like John Gilpin, and return honourable in the de- 
nowment, when he is the Heir-at-law." 

" What is Margery's name ?" demanded the cap- 
tain anxiously. 

O please, sir, it is Oaklands." 
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"And a very sensible name, upon my honour! 
Oaklands! A capital name— worth forty Jinkses. 
Get away with you now, poor Molly — ^the thing is 
settled.*' 

It was in this wise the waif of the common re- 
ceived the name of Robert Oaklands, destined to 
become known to the reader of the English tongue 
wherever these ubiquitous pages travel. 

It is no wonder that the captain had never seen 
Mrs. Margery, for the kitchen was to him a region 
of mystery, which he would hardly have entered 
even if the rest of the house had been on fire ; 
while Mrs. Margery was never known to stray from 
its precincts further than the little room adjoining, 
where she slept. She never went out-of-doors, even 
to go to church, having always some article of 
dress deranged, or wanting, which served in case of 
need for an excuse, although her usual plea was 
"that she had not cleaned herself." Yet, notwith-* 
standing this lack of air and healthful exercise, 
Mrs. Margery, in defiance of the laws of hygiene, 
grew fat and fair; and it was supposed that Mr. 
Poringer was very anxious to know where she in- 
vested her money, and that some of his most deeply 
meditative moments were spent in calculating the 
probable amount of her savings. 

When Molly returned from her mission to the 
parlour, she announced the result to her patroness ip 
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these words, " Oh, it is all settled ! The Boy is Oak- 
lands now," and then sat down dejectedly on a chair. 

"Did I not tell you so ?" cried Mrs. Margery, 
her comely face beaming with delight. " Now mind 
me, that is the first point, and see if I don't come 
right as well in all the rest. Keep watching for it, 
girl, if it should be for ten years ; it's your own 
interest; for as sure as you are sitting there, you 
will never be married till it happens!" 

" Oh, and am I never to be married for ten years?" 
said MoUy in discontent. 

"Not till the denowment — depend upon that. 
Keep watching, I tell you, wherever you are, and 
in whatever service you may. Never lose sight of 
young Oaklands for your life!" 

" Oh, then I must watch here," said Molly, " for 
I will never leave the captain ! " 

" The captain ! Why, I thought he frightened 
you out of your seven senses ! Whatever has come 
over you, Molly, for you look as wobegone as the 
Lady Araminta herself!" 

"Oh, it was before he knew about my coming 
here he frightened me — ^before he knew that father 
and mother were dead of the typhus. And then he 
spoke so kind, and called me" (some hysterical sobs) 
" poor Molly ! And I am poor Molly ! I haven't 
nobody in the world but you, Mrs. Margery, and 
you ain't nothing to me ; and I will never leave the 
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captain — not for six pound a-year and tea and sugar 
— never ! Not till I'm married I ** added Molly more 
composedly, as she wiped away her tears with her 
bare arms. 

After receiving his name, Bob, as in duty bound, 
grew rapidly, both lengthways and breadthways; 
and for the son of a woman of the name of Sail, 
was really a very fine-looking boy. Mrs. Margery 
thought he had quite an aristocratic air; and it 
may be so. He was well fed, clothed, and lodged; 
he was the pet of everybody in the house but Mr. 
Foringer; he was strong and healthy; and having 
been pretty well his own master ever since .he ought 
by rights to have been a baby, it is no wonder 
that he had the light, springy, yet sedate step, the 
easy carriage, the self-possessed manner, and the in- 
dependent look, vulgarly supposed to be the pecu- 
liar attributes of good birth. Being naturally of 
quick faculties, he very soon surpassed his mistress 
at reading. While he was still learning, he listened 
to the evening lectures, and sometimes was the 
reader himself; but all this was quickly over. He 
devoured the slender volume on his way home with 
it from the library, remaining on the common till 
it was finished ; and no entreaties or reproaches 
could prevail upon him to endure it a second time. 
The captain's books, which related chiefly to the 
military art^ he next attacked, and got through them 
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like a moth; then Elizabeth's, which were almost 
all on philosophical subjects — these proved tougher 
reading, but he finished them ; and then a number 
of older volumes — the usual heir-looms in all middle* 
class families in this country — ^which, mixed with 
the mass, gave a higher character to the whole. 
Then he copied with a pencil everything of the 
pictorial kind in them all ; made a bust of Mbllj in 
pipe-claj, which was considered in the kitchen a 
jnaster-piece of art; and executed a wooden carica- 
ture of Mr. Poringer. The boy, in short, by in- 
sensible degrees, laid a capital basis for education ; 
but, exhibiting general talents and capabilities rather 
than a passion for any particular study, it was evi- 
dent that he was not one of those heaven-born ge- 
niuses who are destined to achieve greatness by their 
own unassisted efforts. 

Bob had no companions of his own age. In the 
earlier period of his abode at the Lodge, he had 
made an effort to get into juvenile society; but he 
was unsuccessful. He joined a group of boys who 
were playing at the edge of the wood just behind 
the garden; but it was evident that he was looked 
upon as an intruder. Some of the small boys shrank 
from him as a kind of familiar of the ogre, while 
^he larger ones desired him to go and look for his 
mother upon the common. He did not at the time 
feel this as an insult, for he was not ashamed of 
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the common, or of anything else ; so he merely re- 
plied, that he did not want his mother, nor she him. 
"And we don't want you I" cried a great lub- 
berly boy, somewhat his senior; "we will have no 
vagrants here: so troop, or it will be the worse for 
you!" Bob merely looked at him, and when the 
boy advanced to enforce his commands, he did not 
stir, but continued to look him in the eyes. 

Don't you know," said the other,, imperiously, 
that I am master here — that what I say is to be 
done ? If you don't go, I'll throw you over the 
wall!" and he stepped up to take hold of him. 
But Bob waited, still looking, till the Philistine was 
just upon him; and then, seeing that there was no 
mistake about it, he caught suddenly up from the 
ground a piece of stick, gave a smart blow with it 
to the outstretched fingers of his antagonist, and, 
taking advantage of the pain and astonishment he 
had caused, glided into the garden of the Lodge, 
and locked the door. That afternoon Bob went to 
the common as he had been ordered. It was the 
first time he had visited the place without an errand 
— the first time he had looked in it for anything 
more than the path to and from the village. Now, 
he seemed as if he had come in quest of something. 
Was it his mother ? Perhaps. But Bob did not 
know. 

Time wore on, and at length an incident occurred 
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which awoke the still life of Simple Lodge. It was 
the arrival of a joung girl, bequeathed for a certain 
number of years to the captain by his sister-in-law, 
the widow of his only brother long deceased. The 
brothers had rarely met since boyhood ; and although 
Elizabeth had resided for some time in the house of 
the one engaged in commerce, she had not taken 
kindly to the wife, and after the husband's death 
was very glad of the captain's invitation to change 
her quarters. The widow was now dead in her turn, 
as they were informed by a lawyer's letter ; and 
although she had maintained but little intercourse 
with her husband's relatives, she had not scrupled to 
confer upon them her only child during the years of 
her nonage. Sara's fortune was two thousand pounds, 
which was to be allowed to accumulate for her benefit 
till she was twenty-one; it being supposed by the 
testatrix that during the intervening years she would 
be amply provided for by her uncle and guardian, 
Captain Semple. This was an arrangement which 
the captain and Elizabeth thought only natural ; but 
it cannot be denied that they both felt a little un- 
comfortable at the idea of a stranger, even though 
only a little girl, breaking into the midst of their 
quiet menage. The captain had never seen his ward, 
and Elizabeth recollected her only as an infant, whom 
her mother had watched over like a dragon, to pro- 
tect her from the consequences of the old maid's un- 
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skilful attentions — for Elizabeth had begun early in 
life to be an old maid. Upon the whole, the an- 
nouncement was not a pleasant one, and Simple Lodge 
was a good deal put out of the waj by it. Had the 
girl been left wholly destitute, it would have been 
another thing; but as it was, notwithstanding the 
eleemosynary nature of the duties required of him, 
she appeared somehow to the captain in the character 
of an heiress, with whom it was necessary to be upon 
his P's and Q's. 

This, however, was a good deal mended by the 
manner of her advent. She had been brought with- 
out notice, by one of her mother's relations, who 
dismounted with her from the stage-coach at the 
village, in the midst of an all day's — we may say 
an all week's — rain. Her luggage was sent round 
by the road on a cart, and the travellers came across 
the common with an umbrella between them. With 
proper geographical knowledge, they might have 
managed better than they did ; but as it was, they 
were wading every now and then in a shallow pool, 
to which the heavy and monotonous plash of the rain 
conmiunicated a character of tenfold discomfort; and 
when at last they entered the house, cold and wet, 
the slight girlish figure, arrayed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, and the desolate and lonely look she cast round 
the strange place, melted the good captain's heart, 
and he pressed his brother's child in his arms with 
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uncontrollable agitation. Elizabeth was more com- 
posed, but not less kind. She kissed the wet little 
girl at arm's length, and remarked that the sublunary 
^orld was made up of comings and goings, that life 
was a journej of which death was only the end ; and 
that a pale orphan, with wet feet and destitute of 
luggage, represented man in the abstract coming 
naked and helpless into a vale of tears. 

"That's very true, Elizabeth," said the captain; 
"that's very true. So go and change Sara's dress 
before she takes cold; and. Bob, fly to the kitchen, 
and tell the cook to get her something warm and 
nice to eat ; and Molly — poor Molly ! — do you bring 
it up, for you are the fittest to wait upon the orphan." 
Whereupon Elizabeth led off the young girl by the 
arm. Bob disappeared like a shadow, and Molly, after 
bidding good-bye to the door-handle with a nervous 
shake, set to to wipe the table franticly with her 
dirty apron. The relation, being a man of business, 
and having executed his commission, had already 
taken his leave ; shaking the orphan absently by the 
hand, and the moment he left the house, taking out 
his pocket-ledger, to enter as he went along the last 
item of the expenses of the journey. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A WEARTFOOT iMEUTE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

It is a curious fact in the natural history of little 
girls, that although they are passionately attached to 
young children, the feeling gradually changes to 
downright hostility as these creep up into the cate- 
gory of great boys. The great boy, on his part, can 
hardly be said to reciprocate the enmity ; or at least 
his dislike is so much chastened with contempt as to 
change its character. He merely pooh-poohs the 
little girl. He looks upon her as a naturally inferior 
animal — inferior in wisdom, courage, and strength; 
and it is not till he has left great-boyhood behind, 
that he finds out his mistake. Hien he begins to 
blush and falter in the presence of the expanded 
weakling ; then he pays obedience to the lightest look 
of this lower nature ; then he dedicates to her ser- 
vice, and makes her own, all those qualities on the 
exclusive possession of which he had prided himself ; 
then he acknowledges in his heart — yea, in his heart 
of hearts — the supremacy of womanhood. 
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Sara at first shrunk from the great boj, as she 
called him, although he was probably very little older 
than herself; and Bob, after looking at her by the 
hour till he had learned her entirely by heart, turned 
away, with a kind of good-humoured disdain, to his 
books, or his fencing, or his chess. But he gradually 
discovered in Sara something that was necessary to 
his progress. She was much further advanced than 
himself in various kinds of knowledge, because what 
she knew she had learned methodically from its 
earliest rudiments. She was acquainted with at least 
the first lines of sciences — for instance, astronomy 
and botany — of which he knew nothing more than 
the names ; and, what was of stiU more consequence, 
she possessed a large collection of those multifarious 
school-books that are used in modem education. Sara 
thus acquired more and more consequence in his eyes 
every day ; not in her own individuality, but as some- 
thing which he instinctively felt to be necessary to 
the satisfaction of the blind, unconscious longings of 
his inteUeetual nature. 

The little girl, on her part, pale, timid, and re- 
tiring, began ere long to fancy, that after all there 
was nothing so excessively disagreeable in the great 
boy, who asked her questions, listened to her replies 
with calm attention, and received with thankfulness 
the loan of her books. To confer favours on a great 
boy changed entirely the relations between them ; and 
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by degrees Sara began to reap the advantage of being 
obliged to revert to the lessons she would otherwise 
soon have forgotten, in order to teach them to one 
whose natural gifts quickly carried both beyond them. 
The children studied in books together, looked at the 
stars together, botanised in the wood together. Eliza- 
beth had a new listener ; the captain another pupil 
in chess ; and, to the extravagant delight of the 
veteran. Bob taught the little girl to fence, while she 
taught him to dance to her aunt's mechanical drum* 
ming on the piano. It is a trait worth mentioning 
in the life of this simple family, that Molly, after 
having been drilled for a week or two in private 
by Sara, was frequently called into the room to sus- 
tain a part in the dance, when it was necessary to 
make a second couple out of a moveable partner and 
a chair. It must be added, that Molly, although at 
first frightened, nervous, and astonished, and eliciting 
far more laughter than applause, took at last to the 
exercise with such good-will, that it produced a mani- 
fest change for the better in her air and carriage. 
And no wonder; for her performances in the room 
were repeated step for step before Mrs. Margery in 
the kitchen ; and at other times, too, when she had 
nothing special in hand, or when the idea came spon- 
taneously into her head, she would rush suddenly 
out to the middle of the floor, to the great annoyance 
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of Mr. Foringer, and indulge in a skip on her own 
account. 

All this time the good captain had never once 
thought of sending his protege to school, or getting a 
governess for his niece. His sister, he considered, 
was all-sufficient in the latter capacity, for there was 
no end of her homilies ; and as for the boj, was he 
not under his own special care — under the care of 
a man who had seen the world at home and abroad ? 
The two children would thus have entirely lost some 
important time, had it not been for the restlessness of 
mind of the young son of the mist, who was never 
easy but when groping after knowledge of some 
kind. 

But matters were not destined to continue always 
in this unsatisfactory position. Bob was growing 
upon their hands into a really great boy ; and Sara's 
little figure was filling rapidly up and out, under the 
influence of good air, healthful exercise, and comfort- 
able living. She was a pretty little girl, so far as 
regularity of features and sweetness of expression 
were concerned, but as yet there was no telling what 
she would grow into ; while Bob, as it sometimes 
happens with the masculine, was a fine-looking, self- 
possessed, energetic boy, with his conformation, both 
outward and inward, requiring only expansion to 
give assurance of a man. The circumstances that 
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led to a change as regards him, and at the same 
time abnost turned Simple Lodge out of window, 
were as follows. 

The visits of the neighbours were very unfrequent, 
for the captain, as has been seen, was not a man to set 
strangers so much at their ease with him as to induce 
them to desire anything like an intimate acquaintance; 
while the cold and unpractical Elizabeth was not 
readily imderstood as an interlocutor in conversation. 
Still, as a family keeping a man-servant, not to talk 
of the captain's conmiission, they were decidedly in the 
grade of genteel people, and their movements were 
watched with corresponding interest by the idlers of 
the neighbourhood. The advent of Bob, as was plain 
from the expressions made use of by the son of one 
of them, was well known from the first ; and the nice 
little smash that young gentleman's fingers received, 
had doubtless the efiect of fixing the circumstance in 
his memory. The reputed origin of the foundling, 
however, as the subject came to be more and more 
discussed, was regarded as decidedly mythical. The 
idea of a boy of his respectable age being found sud- 
denly in the mist, brought straight home by a man- 
servant, and instead of being sent to the workhouse, 
treated from that moment by the gentleman of the 
house as his own son, was quite too absurd — it was an 
outrage upon the common sense of the public. Even 
the doctor^ whose professional visits had somehow 
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never been required at the Lodge, but who Tvas, 
nevertheless, full of charity for all mep, women, and 
children, went so far as to admit, that the story was 
not well concocted — that our worthy neighbour might 
perhaps advantageously have taken a leetle more 
trouble in disguising the affair ; but when the boy 
was understood to pass by the name of Oaklands, the 
name of a mysterious cook, of comely features, who 
was never seen out of the house, the whole thing stood 
plainly out in all its appalling reality. 

Still, the neighbours did not know what to do^ 
although all felt themselves called upon to do some- 
thing ; tiU the captain — brought up as he had been in 
the freedom of the camp, and in habitual defiance of 
the laws of God and man — had the audacity to bring 
his own niece, the daughter of his deceased brother, 
to reside in the same house I This was quite too bad. 
It was the signal for a general tea-table 6meute ; and 
a resolution was passed, nem, con., that if any of the 
neighbours did continue to visit at the Lodge, it should 
only be in the hope of finding an opportunity of re- 
monstrance. The opportunity, however, was long of 
coming. The captain was very grim — evidently not 
a man to be bearded with impunity ; and as for Eliza- 
beth, nobody could make anything of her at all. But 
one day, when the doctor and doctress, Mrs. Seacole, 
a lady of fortune in the neighbourhood, and the rector 
of the parish^ met in the parlour of Simple Lodge, 
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the malcontents, finding themselves strong enough, 
cleared for action. Sarah was in the room, and had 
been patted bj all in turn, and asked about her studies 
by the rector, when Bob entered in his usual quiet 
manner, and taking a chair with the gravity of an 
elderly person, began to read the visitors, one by one, 
with his calm, observant eyes. 

'^This is not Miss Sara's brother, is it?" asked 
the doctor's wife innocently. 

" No," replied the captain. 

"Oh!" 

"A relative, though, of course?" said the doctor, 
moving np to the support of his spouse. 

" No relation at all." 

'^ Oh ! " Here the visitors exchanged looks, and 
an awkward silence ensued. 

" It is the opinion of many divines and moralists," 
said Elizabeth at last, ^^that a tie of consanguinitj 
runs through all mankind. It is difficult, doubtless, 
to name the relationship, when the common ancestor 
is at so remote a point of time ; and that may be the 
reason why we are called, in a general meaning, 
brothers and sisters. It may be questioned, however, 
whether cousins would not be less incorrect, since 
there are cousins, more especially in Scotch families, 
that diverge to an incalculable distance." 

" Did Miss Semple say they were cousins?" asked 
Mrs. Seacole, looking puzzled. '^ How can that be. 
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sir?" turning to the captain. "You had only one 
brother, I have been told, Miss Sara's father, and jou 
were never married." 

"No more I had," said the captain — "no more 
I was : but" — and he executed a sardonic grin, which 
he intended to be facetious — "the fact is. Bob and I 
are only recent acquaintances — comparatiyelj. He 
came accidentally — popped in when nobody wanted 
him — hey, sir?" and he wagged his beard at his 
young playfellow. 

"I regret, sir," said the rector, gravely, "that I 
cannot join you in this facetiousness. Your conduct 
towards the boy, or your motives for it, no one here, 
I am sure, desired to inquire into. Your explanation, 
therefore, was quite unnecessary ; but we cannot help 
feeling for the poor little girl, the daughter of your 
deceased brother, whom you have determined to bring 
up in such society." 

"And Where's the harm? Bob is a very good 
fellow, and a very clever fellow ; he teaches her more 
than she teaches him ; he makes her a capital fencer — 
a thing no girl ever was before; and of an evening 
they sing, and then they dance, with nobody but 
themselves, and the chair, and poor Molly, and — and 
Where's the harm?" 

" Where's the harm, indeed !" repeated Mrs. Sea- 
cole, tossing her head. 

" Oh, you are all too bad ! " cried the doctor's wife: 
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"it is nothing but a mystery, and I do so love a 
mystery I Come here, Master Robert, and tell us 
what your name is." 

"Robert Oaklands, ma'am," replied Bob, rising 
respectfully. 

" And whose son are you ? " 

" Captain Semple's, ma'am." The company looked 
at each other, and then at the captain, who blushed 
ferociously. 

" He means what my sister calls metaphorical," 
said he in confusion. 

" Go on, my dear," said the doctor ; ^* I shouldn't 
wonder if the lad does speak metaphorically." 

" Good gracious ! " replied the lady half aside, " I 
am almost afraid. Who is your mother, sir ?" 

" Mrs. Margery, ma'am." The questioner gave a 
little scream ; her husband looked as liberal as he 
could under the circumstances; Mrs. Seacole edged 
her chair a little way out of the circle ; and the rector 
drew himself up stiff and awful. 

" That is metaphorical, too," said the doctor, " I 
shouldn't wonder." 

" Whatever you please to think of it," said the 
captain, choking: "I never set eyes on that woman 
Margery in my life ! " 

" What ! never saw your own cook ! " 

"Never, as I am an officer and a gentleman!" 
This was proving such an extravagant deal too much> 

E 
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that even the doctor gave up the case as hopeless. 
The visitors merely bent their heads, and said, 
**Hum!** — what else could they say? — and then 
hastened to take their leave in a kind of panic, as if 
feeling that their enterprise, though successful, had 
ended tragically. 

And so it did so far as the captain was concerned, 
for they left him one of the most miserable men on 
the face of the earth. If he had been plucked by the 
beard, it would have been comparatively a trifle, for 
he knew how to redress any wrongs of the kind ; but 
to have all his notions of propriety outraged — for, like 
Spenser's valiant knight, the captain was *' modest as 
a maid" — to have been betrayed into an assertion 
which, although he knew it to be Irue, he himself 
felt, on consideration, to be too monstrous for belief, 
was an accumulation of unhappiness which stunned 
him. 

''And you, sir," said he, starting up at length, 
" how dare you call me your father before company ? 
That was all very well at first, and I didn't mind it ; 
but, grown up as you are to be a great fellow, you 
should have more sense." 

"You allowed me at first, sir, to call you so," 
replied Bob, ''and you have been more and more a 
father to me ever since ; and so I forgot— what I am. 
What could I say ? I could not tell those cold, hard 
people, that I never had a father." 
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*' Is it better, think you, to tell an untruth ? And 
that hideous woman in the kitchen must needs be 
your mother ! " 

" I see now it was wrong, but I did not think of 
it at the moment. Mrs. Margery has been so kind to 
me — so like what I have read of a mother! But 
never mind, sir," — and he tried to smile down' a little 
sob — ** they will forget it all by and by, and you will 
never have to complain of me again.'' 

He turned away in agitation, and went to th^ 
window. The common lay before him— wide, still, 
and cold ; and he looked long at it through his tears, 
the captain watching him with a yearning heart, that 
felt, nnconsciously, the responsibility it had incurred, 
oy awaking this desolate boy into thought and feeling. 
When Bob returned from the window his eyes were 
dry and his cheek pale. His protector grasped him 
by the hand. 

"And so they will, Bob," said he; "they wiU 
forget it all by and by, and you and I will be better 
Menda than ever. And you will be a good fellow, 
and a clever fellow still : and we will not mind them, 
Bob, but be happy among ourselves. Grod bless 
you l** 

" God bless you, sir I" said Bob ; " God bless you, 
my only father ! — a name I shall never call you more. 
It was very wrong of me, I know, and I have dis 
turbed you aU. But you will not think unkindly ol 
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me^ Miss Semple, will jou?" and he kissed the cold 
cheek of the virgin, who drew him in silence to her 
bosom. 

" Sara, too, you will forgive me for having been 
called your brother and your cousin; won't you, 
Sara?" and as he kissed her pretty lips he tried to 
smile down another little sob, and then left the room. 

** I tell you what, Elizabeth," said the captain, 
" there is more in that boy than you or I think of. 
What it is I don't know, or how it came into him; 
but it is something out of the common, I'll be 
bound!" 

That night the veteran did not sleep well. Igno- 
rant as he was of the world, he knew that, injustice 
both to himself and his niece, matters could not be 
suffered to rest where they were. Even if the true 
origin of his connexion with Bob could be explained 
to the satisfaction of the neighbours, he felt, now that 
the subject had been forced upon him, the impro- 
f)riety of the two young people growing up together 
in all the intimacy of brother and sister. But how to 
manage? Was he to send away the lad to be a 
mechanic, after he had brought him up to feel like 
a gentleman ? that was impossible. He had no 
money to buy him a commission, for he and his 
sister, having no posterity to provide for, had lived 
completely up to their moderate income. But, at 
any rate. Bob was too young for that yet — and 
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could they not hoard in the interval? That was 
the only thing to be done — and it must be done. 
But, in the meantime, the poor fellow must leave 
the house, and at once. So much the better, for it 
would be necessary for him to go through some pre- 
paration for the army. He must have some years 
of school, and to school Bob should go before he 
was two days older. 

While these reflections passed confusedly through 
his brain — for we have traced their direction, not 
their actual sequence — the captain fancied that he 
heard, every now and then, a very slight but unusual 
sound proceeding from another part of the house. 
When he had arrived painfully at the conclusion he 
had been labouring after, he set himself to listen in- 
tently, till he was almost sure it came from the attic 
where his prot^e slept. The sound was fitful and 
unequal, but always so low that it could not possibly 
have been heard at any other time than in the middle 
of the night. The veteran's heart began to quake, 
he did not know at what. He sat up in bed to 
listen the better. He fancied, at one time, that 
something was being dragged along the floor, but 
slowly and cautiously, as if from fear of detection ; 
and by and by he could have persuaded himself that 
all had been fancy together, for everything became 
as still as the grave. He lay down again, but not 
to rest. The stillness seemed worse than the sound, 
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and at length he determined to ascertain what it 
was all about. 

He got up noiselessly, opened his room door, and 
peeped out. All dark — all silent. He crept slowly 
up the narrow stair leading to a small closet forming 
the apex of the roof, and, opening the door stealthily, 
looked in as grim as a bandit. A candle burned on a 
little deal table in the middle of the floor; and al- 
though its wick was two inches long, it gave light 
enough to illumine the whole of that small apartment. 
A kind of knapsack, made of coarse canvass, was 
likewise on the table, and a good serviceable staff — 
cut, doubtless, from the neighbouring wood. Some 
articles of wearing apparel lay neatly folded on a 
chair, and a number of books were ranged symme- 
trically against the wall; everything was to be left, 
it appeared, in apple-pie order, when the knapsack 
and staff and their master should vanish. On a little 
neat bed, with white dimity curtains, lay the adven- 
turer himself in a profound slumber. He was com- 
pletely dressed, even to the foraging-cap, and, having 
finished his preparations, had evidently lain down 
to wait for the dawn to light him on his solitary 
journey. 

The captain gazed at the boy in a kind of awe. 
He looked old — so old, that one might have thought 
he had in that night grown to be a man ; but, on 
further examination, the appearance of age was seen 
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to reside in the expression alone^ for the exquisitelj- 
chiselled features had all the softness of earlj youth. 
His brown hair hung in clusters upon a brow as 
white as Parian marble ; his cheeks were suffused 
with the rich glow given bj the sun and wind to the 
joung and healthy; and in the firm, horizontal line 
of the mouth, although the lips themselves had all the 
sweetness of a woman's, might be seen the indomitable 
will, and the power both to do and to suffer. The 
captain looked long at this portrait ; and then, softly 
extinguishing the candle, he left the room, turned the 
key in the lock, and stole back to bed. 

The next morning he was early astir. As soon as 
he was dressed he went up to call his prot^g^, as if 
nothing had happened, and, unlocking the door, in- 
vited him to walk in the wood. Their walk was a 
long one ; but they returned at the breakfast-hour 
better friends than ever, as the veteran had pro- 
phesied, and Bob flushed, though grave. The par- 
ticulars of their conversation were not knovm, and 
were, probably, of little consequence. It was under- 
stood, however, in the house that day, that Bob was 
about to go to a boarding-school at some considerable 
distance, and to remain there during three years, 
holidays and all. No one suspected that the youth 
himself had made it a stipulation that he should pass 
his holidays at school, and that the bandit captain 
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was moved almost to tears as he at length gave a 
reluctant assent. 

During the next two days, although Bob con- 
trived to see Mrs. Margery alone, and tell her, with 
all the confiding fondness of a boy, of his new pur- 
poses and prospects, he was not at other times in the 
kitchen. He was too grave and old for that; and 
somehow — nobody knew what was the first occasion 
of it — he was now called " Master Robert." It was 
suspected that Mrs. Margery was at the bottom of 
this innovation; but if so, it came like an electric 
communication to the parlour. As for Molly, it 
threw her into such a state of excitement that she 
was like one demented. She flew about the house on 
all manner of errands, but never could open her lips 
without coming out with something about Master 
Robert; pronouncing the title with such a flush of 
pride, that no acting on the stage could come near it. 
Any one might see that there was something under- 
hand going on between her and Mrs. Margery, for the 
latter was heard to say, — 

" Didn't I tell you, girl ? — Isn't it all coming out ? 
But watch — watch — without a word !'* 

To which Molly replied only with a look out of 
her astonished eyes, closing her lips as if they were 
fastened with nails. All the time, however, Mr. 
Poringer was dignified and supercilious. He durst 
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not say Bob, but seemed as if he would not have 
said Master Robert for a month's wages. 

On the third day the aspect of things changed a 
little at Simple Lodge. In the afternoon the youth's 
three years' banishment was to begin. Mrs. Margery, 
notwithstanding all her prognostications of good for- 
tune, was every now and then in tears, and Molly 
said "Master Robert" in a whisper, as if it was his 
funeral that was going forward. The captain was in 
very low spirits — he was losing his young comrade — 
he would have nobody now to fence with him, to walk 
with him, to play chess with him. Sara was nobody, 
she was only a girl. Even Elizabeth looked as if 
her occupation was gone, for her work lay for hours 
idle on her knee. At length the afternoon came ; 
and the luggage was despatched by Mr. Poringer, — 
the large portmanteau, surmounted by a smaller box, 
to stand on end against the wall of the " Plough," 
looking out for the arrival of the stage-coach. From 
this antiquated word the reader will gather that a 
cross-road led from the village to the railway. The 
traveller was to arrive at the station late in the 
evening, and pursue his journey at an early hour on 
the following morning. 

The adventurer was accompanied to the starting- 
place of his exodus by aU the other denizens of Simple 
Lodge excepting the cat and Mrs. Margery, — both of 
them remarkably domestic individuals. From his 
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leave-taking with the latter, Master Robert came 
forth with a flushed cheek and a glistening eye ; bat, 
upon the whole, he preserved his grave old look sur- 
prisingly well. When they reached the " Plough," 
Mr. Foringer touched his hat to his master and mis- 
tress, but did not condescend to notice anybody else ; 
and then the whole party stood awaiting the coach 
in profound silence. The coach at length dashed up 
to the door, and the portmanteau and box were on 
the top in an instant. The captain shook hands 
roughly with the youth, clearing his throat and shak- 
ing his whiskers like a fiend ; but Elizabeth held him 
nervously by the arm. 

" It has been noted," said she, " by the wise and 
thoughtful, that on the first entrance of a youth into 
the world depends mainly his success in life. You, I 
know, Master Robert, will have firmness to with- 
stand" — here her own firmness seemed giving way, 
and it was with a tremulous voice she proceeded — 
"and courage, Robert, to endure" — but it would not 
do, for her own courage was going — going — gone; 
and when she had stammered out — " and — and — 
energy. Bob — dear Bob" — her voice was choked, and 
the virgin, quite overcome, leant her face on his 
shoulder. 

" Now then ! " cried the coachman, with a smack 
of his whip, which made the horses prance as if they 
were off that instant. Molly was stuffing a packet into 
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the traveller's greatcoat, but her shaking hands would 
have made little progress had he not assisted her. 

^^ It's a cake, Master Robert/' she said, with as 
shaky a voice, ^^ made by me and Mrs. Margery.'' 

He sprang up to the top of the coach fdmost at a 
bound, the whip smacked again, the horses danced 
impatiently for a moment, and then set off as if they 
thought they had lost time ; and Robert, conscious of 
the strange eyes that were upon him, in spite of the 
sinking of his boyish heart, looked a last adieu to his 
friends with such an air that Mr. Poringer involun-' 
tarily touched his hat. The vehicle almost instantly 
disappeared; and Elizabeth, holding her brother's 
arm, groped her way home through her tears ; while 
the captain ^'hem — hemmed" defiantly, and bran- 
dished his stick as if daring any scoundrel extant to 
suppose that he had a sore heart and a moistened 
eye. 

That evening the people at the inn where the 
coach stopped could not have suspected that the calm, 
self-possessed, gentlemanly youth, who gave his orders 
so firmly, yet so gently, had never been in a similar 
position before. But when the young traveller re- 
tired to bed, the novelty of the situation struck him 
almost with awe ; and his thoughts — so wild, yet so 
coherent — appeared to belong in equal degrees to 
sleep and waking consciousness. The mist of the 
common seemed to close gradually over him. There 
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was no human being near him on anj side ; no sound 
but an inarticulate hum, that told of a peopled world 
far, far away. He was choked with that thick vapour 
coming down darker and darker around him, and the 
feeling of loneliness oppressed his spirit. Presently 
the cloud was broken here and there with rays of 
light — to be extinguished ever and anon by heavy 
rain-drops plashing in marshy pools. He would have 
cried aloud, but his voice could not penetrate the 
thick air ; he would have followed one of the nu- 
merous tracks he could feel beneath his feet, but they 
were all lost in the next pool. Onward, however, he 
strode — onward — onward — onward ! the marsh splash- 
ing under his feet, the light gleaming through the 
cloud, the rain beating on his uncovered head, till he 
passed into unconsciousness. This was partly a 
dream — partly a memory — partly a prophecy. But 
the water at least was real ; for when the solitary 
youth sank into a deep slumber, his pillow was wet 
with his tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOUSE THROWN OUT AT WINDOW. 

Simple Lodge, to do it justice, did not very soon 
forget the poor youth it had ejected ; but still things 
appeared to go on pretty much in their usual course. 
Even the advent of a governess made no commotion 
in the family, for Miss Heavystoke settled quietly 
down in it, in her own place. What is a governess's 
place? Strictly speaking, it is that of a person hired 
with money, and money's worth, to perform certain 
services not menial ; and who must, therefore, neither 
be treated as a servant, nor be permitted to assume as 
her right a position of equality. When this position 
is conceded — ^which it frequently is — it is not to the 
governess, but to the woman. The social qualities of 
the individual fit her for a social rank quite apart 
£roin her professional rank ; and the lady of the house 
finds it very convenient to have a family friend in the 
instructress of her children. The instructress herself 
labours for an hire, and the labour is not necessarily 
of an intellectual character, although sometimes ren- 
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dered so by talent and zeal. We have known good 
governesses very ignorant women — women who had 
not the mental power of assimilating the information 
they imparted. 

As for Miss Heavjstoke, she did not trouble her- 
self about questions of position, and in this family she 
had no occasion to do so. She went conscientiously 
through a certain routine of teaching she had studied 
at a boarding-school on purpose, and became gradually 
attached, in a motherly way, to her pupil. She ac- 
cepted without demur the chair that was proffered her, 
next to Elizabeth's, and rather preferred it to the 
arm-chair, as in cold weather it gave her more of the 
fire, while it always afforded her the luxurious use 
of the table. The chivalrous captain treated her, of 
course^ as a gentlewoman ; and although his courtesy 
was a little alarming at first, she got used to it. As 
for either he or his sister thinking of dispossessing her, 
in any emergency whatever, of her accustomed seat» 
or of leaving her out in the calculations of a dinner — 
such were impossible ideas. For the rest, Miss HeavT- 
stoke was a good listener to the captaLn's stories : they 
kept her curiosity in a chronic state of sub-excite- 
ment, and she was never tired of being disappointed. 
After a time, however, she did not scruple to controvert 
some of the philosophical opinions of EUzabeth, but 
in a quiet, undemonstrative way, which answered well 
with the coldness of her adversary* To these argu- 
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ments the old soldier listened attentively ; but he 
considered himself to be on the side of Elizabeth, and 
the goTemess, therefore, was sure to get the worst of 
it. On such occasions he was always more kindlj 
gruff than ever ; and when the tray came up, would 
make a perfect point of putting some consolatory 
sherry into her customary glass of water. 

The life led at the Lodge was slow for Sara ; but at 
least once a-month there came a letter from Robert, 
which stirred up her ideas, and set them working for 
some weeks. The letter was always about his studies. 
He had always something new to communicate ; some- 
thing to direct her attention to ; some book or passage 
to note for her reference. In fact, the poor lad fancied 
that this was the only return he could make for her 
uncle's kindness ; and he never learned anything new 
himself without trying to impart a portion of it to her. 
This was fortunate for Sara, for Miss Heavystoke was 
just one of those excellent governesses who teach every* 
thing necessary but the art of thinking ; and her 
lessons, therefore, without some such supplementary 
aid, would have lefl the mind of her pupil as dark as 
ever. As it was, Sara received everything her go- 
verness could give— and the amount was not small-*-* 
supplying herself the intelligence that was necessary 
to digest information into knowledge. 

But this was, of course, a gradual process. Time 
wore on, and Sara's body grew with her mind, till the 
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generation she belonged to left juvenile tea-parties 
behind, and took their places in quadrilles. Here Sara 
was of some consequence ; for, having lived longer than 
her contemporaries — ^thought being life — ^she looked 
and felt older. But, besides this, she was known to be 
an orphan heiress ; and more than one mother in the 
neighbourhood whispered anxiously to her son to be 
Qure to ask her to dance, and try to be first with the 
lemonade. No one knew the amount of her fortune ; 
but as the captain alluded to it with respect, it was 
usually set down in figures with a gratuitous at the 
end. The veteran, in fact, really regarded it as a very 
considerable sum. His experience of money was con- 
fined to income, and it never occurred to him that the 
handsomely sounding amount of Sara's fortune would 
have been fairly represented by a moderate portion of. 
his own annual outlay. 

Among the young men who neither required nor ' 
received any maternal hint of the kind, was the son of 
Mrs. Seacole, the widow lady who, as the reader may 
remember, had assisted in immasking the wickedness 
of the captain. The Seacoles, it is well known, are 
an ancient family, and this branch of it possessed 
a very tolerable estate, to which Adolphus would suc- 
ceed at his approaching majority. The young man 
was good-looking, and not ungentlemanly in appear- 
ance ; and although, on his first presenting himself 
in these pages, we find him engaged in an attempt 
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at petty tyranny, for which he was properly punished, 
all such foibles of boyhood were now, it is to be sup- 
posed, past and forgotten. Sara saw few or no foibles 
in him. How could she ? He was the first who had 
paid her those undefinable attentions that are so well 
comprehended even in the first stage beyond girl- 
hood — attentions which, in a person of his prospects, 
were beyond question disinterested, and to which even 
his age — for he was somewhat older than herself — 
added an almost irresistible flattery. Young, good- 
looking, rich, and loving, what more could she want ? 
Sara did not know. She was very well pleased with 
her admirer, and with herself for being admired ; 
and, if she had had a confidential friend, would have 
doubtless filled a heavy correspondence with her sen- 
timents and feelings on the subject. As it was, she 
had no confidante, and only one correspondent; and 
even Adolphus she saw only during the long vacation, 
for, like Robert, he was placed at a distant boarding- 
school. 

The correspondence of Robert did not change so 
much with the progress of time as might have been 
expected. His letters were full of general informa- 
tion, but they disclosed no idiosyncrasy. He never 
mentioned the school, his masters, or his companions. 
No one knew whether the treatment was good or bad, 
whether he was happy or miserable. He gradually 
became an abstraction in the mind of Sara — ^an in- 

F 
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visible Mentor, who inspired her studies, and whom 
she was never to see in corporeal presence. With the 
captain and Elizabeth he was just what he had been on 
the daj he left them ; and his letters to Sara were for 
them so engrossing a study, that in the week they 
arrived the Sunday newspaper had no chance. These 
documents were of great interest, too, in the kitchen ; 
for the good-natured Sara read them, word for word, 
to Mrs. Margery, while Molly listened with astonish- 
ment, always ending in disappointment. The faith of 
her patroness, however, remained unshaken. 

"Things don't turn up all on a sudden, Molly," 
said she ; " fate is a slow coach, and the denowment 
is not till the end. Wait, girl — wait ! " 

As for Mr. Poringer, when such reading began, 
he always left the kitchen, or else set to work to brush 
something, making the hissing sound with his lips 
which appears to be essential in the occupation of an 
ostler. Mr. Poringer, not to mention the caricature, 
and sundry other treasured matters, never could forget 
the degradation of that moment when he had been 
seduced by the audacious vagrant into touching his 
hat to the son of a woman of the name of Sail. 

At the epoch we have arrived at in the history of 
Simple Lodge — ^it was very near the end of Robert's 
educational term of three years — a gifted seer like 
Mrs. Margery would have pronounced that matters 
were to proceed quietly as usual for a little while 
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longer, and that then the captain's niece would become 
Mrs. Adolphus Seacole, and the Lodge go on and 
flourish more than ever in the protecting shade of 
the Hall. But things did not come out in this way. 
Captain Semple all on a sudden received intimation 
that the agent through whom he had been accustomed 
to draw his private income had become bankrupt, and 
he was at once reduced from comparative opulence to 
the straitened position, or not far from it^ of a half-pay 
officer. This did completely away even with the 
prestige of his whiskers ; and some of the neighbours 
— those whose gawky sons had never had any chance 
with the heiress — did not scruple to hint that his 
silence with regard to the amount of Sara's fortune 
was in all probability a deliberate swindle. Mrs. 
Seacole, however, was a quiet, dignified lady, and 
quite above being betrayed into such demonstrative 
vulgarity. She doted on her son with the passionate 
fondness which only a mother can feel, and would not 
have scrupled to gratify him with the toy he had set 
his mind on, if it was of any tolerable pecuniary 
value. But to throw away the heir of the Seacoles 
upon a portionless, or comparatively portionless girl, 
was not to be thought of, and it was necessary to 
proceed with caution till she could ascertain how the 
land lay. This was difficult in a case where no pro- 
posals had been made, or could be made beforehand ; 
and Adolphus^ too^ exhibited a generous pertinacity 
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which somewhat surprised his mother. But there 
was nothing really surprising in it ; for human nature 
is an excellent nature in itself, and if let alone hy the 
circumstances which try the strength and weakness 
of character, it would remain excellent to the end. 
What nice people we should all be were no such trial 
to take place ! We talk of the generosity of youth, 
and the selfishness of age ; but age is merely youth 
modified by circumstances. Some men there be who 
grow old in the mysteries of life almost at once ; others, 
though old in years, remain boys in heart to the last 
breath. Mrs. Seacole determined very wisely, if the 
result of her inquiries into Sara's fortune should render 
it necessary to send her son from home, to try the 
durability of his calf-love in collision with the hard 
comers and soft sponges of the world. 

It is hard to say how the captain and his sister, if 
they had been left to themselves, would have arranged 
to meet their altered fortune. The veteran seemed at 
first merely surprised ; then his mind wandered away 
into some old apropos story, which turned out to relate 
to an unexpected legacy; then he sympathised with 
the poor bankrupt, whose poignant feelings of distress 
had been alluded to in the intimation of his misfortune; 
then there rose before him, like twin spectres, the de- 
pendent condition of Sara till she was of age, and the 
commission which never could be Robert's ; and then, 
last of all, came the puzzlement as to how to accom- 
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modate his expenses to his shrunken income. Elizabeth 
contributed to his relief a declamation on the propriety 
of submitting tranquilly to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence; and Sara, although she appeared to compre- 
hend more clearly than either of them the grave cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, could do no- 
thing more than give forth a burst of wishes that she 
was twenty-one, and able to Enrich her uncle with her 
fortune. Fortunately, however, Miss Heavy stoke was 
at hand. This lady, although a good mechanical go- 
verness, was not intellectual, or even clever, but she 
was well up in that science of the world which may be 
acquired even by the narrowest natures. She saw, as 
if by instinct, what was necessary to be done, and how 
to do it ; and it was surprising how implicitly the cap- 
tain gave himself up to her guidance. On one point, 
however, he was inflexible : he would not consent to 
let the Lodge, and retire to a cottage. It was his own 
property, he said, and at his death it would be Eliza- 
beth's. Let her do what she would with it ; but for 
his part, though willing to make any other sacrifice, 
he would live and die in his own house. It was 
arranged, therefore, that a general reduction of the 
expenses should take place ; that the servants should 
be dismissed, and a strong countrywoman got to do 
the work of all three, and that the governess herself 
should seek elsewhere the salary which Captain Semple 
could no longer afford to pay. This last proposal 
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Miss Heavjstoke made in the same practical, matter- 
of-course tone as the rest. 

When all this was agreed upon, the only difficulty 
that remained — and the captain felt it to be the grand 
one — ^was the settlement of Robert in the world. He 
had pledged himself to buy him a commission in the 
army, but the pecuniary accumulations made for this 
purpose were not nearly sufficient. What was to be 
done with the unfortunate lad ? 

" Make him an usher," said Miss Heavystoke ; 
" his letters are exactly like those I used to write 
home to my brother from the boarding-school ; and I 
should say he is just cut out for the scholastic pro- 
fession." 

" I doubt that, madam," said the captain ; " a 
governess is another thing : it is a ladylike situation, 
and suited for a lady; but the task of flogging a 
parcel of fellows is only fit for a drummer — for a 
drummer, madam : I could tell you a good story about 
that." 

" He will be an author or an artist ! " exclaimed 
Sara. " He will teach men, dear Miss Heavystoke, 
not boys, and will leave the impress of his intellect on 
the soul, not the memory." 

" An author ! " repeated the captain indignantly, 
" and live in a garret, sleep on a bulkhead, and be 
choked with a penny roll ! Never I Better that he 
had eaten no bread of mine — better that he had been 
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lost in the mist — ^that he had been left in the gravel- 
pits — that he had even been sent to the workhouse ! 
Poor lad ! poor lad ! what is to become of him ?" This 
thought appeared to distress the captain much, and for 
several days it was obvious he was thinking of nothing 
else. It was necessary, however, to take Robert from 
school at once, for this was the vacation, and a new 
term could not be suffered to commence. Sara was 
therefore commissioned to write to him of what had 
occurred, and request his immediate return home ; and 
the veteran appeared to derive satisfaction from the 
idea that the whole affair would be broken to him 
tenderly before he saw his protege face to face* 

Sara, like many young women, had a considerable 
facility in letter-writing ; but, on the present occasion, 
she found her task a difficult one. Her epistle ran 
thus ; — 

" My dear Robert, — I have no heart to thank 
you for your late beautiful letter, or to tell you how 
little I have been able to benefit by it ; for a very sad 
affair has occurred here within the last week, and an 
affair, I am sorry to say, that will require you to look 
out for some new path to fame and fortune. But why 
should I be sorry to say this ? The army was not 
your own choice, and ever since I began to think and 
to reason, I have persuaded myself that a mind like 
yours was fitted for a nobler field than that of war. 
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Not that I despise a militaiy unifonn, for I think it 
Very charming ; bat jou know, after all, it is onlj a 
livery — ^a badge of servitude-^— and the mercenaries 
who wore it first were looked upon with dislike and 
disdain by the generous warriors of old. 

" You are aware that I could not have written 
this if my letter was to receive its usual supervision ; 
and you may conceive, therefore, the state of confusion 
that reigns in King Agramant's camp. The cause, 
you will be grieved to hear, is the failure of a pVivate 
agent — a circumstance which will curtail very con- 
siderably my dear uncle's income. All sorts of ex- 
penses are to be reduced ; the three servants are to be 
exchanged for one ; and you and I are to bear our 
share of the calamity. You are to be removed from 
your studies, and my governess, dear Miss Heavystoke, 
is to be dismissed. My uncle bears up like a n^an — 
in all things save one. He is distressed to think that 
the fund intended for the purchase of your commission 
is quite inadequate, and that you will be compelled 
to lay it out in opening for yourself some other path 
of life. 

" Come home, then, at once, dear Kobert, and let 
us all lay our heads together, and see if we cannot 
contrive something for the good of the whole. I am 
ashamed to tell you of how little use your poor pupil 
has been in the emergency — how mere a child I found 
myself when brought for the first time into contact 
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with the business of life. Had it not been for Miss 
Heavystoke, I don't know what would have become of 
us. Come home ; your presence will be a great com- 
fort to my dear uncle and aunt. — Always your faithful 
Mend, and grateful pupil, 

« Sara. 

" P. S. — I was called away, while about to seal my 
letter, by a disturbance in the hall; where I found 
Molly and the captain, the former with her rich cheeks 
deluged with tears, plaintively entreating to be kept, 
and declaring that she was as strong as any cart-horse, 
and would work like two. No mediation of mine was 
required ; for my darling Ogre told her in a gruff voice, 
broken with feeling, to get away with her for a pest, 
and dry her ridiculous eyes, and stay still doomsday if 
she liked. I am so glad ! Poor Molly ! " 

On the third morning from the despatch of this 
letter, as the captain and his sister were standing at 
the parlour-window scanning the weather, they ob- 
served a gentleman crossing the common from the 
village. It was not one of the neighbours. Could it 
be Robert ? No : there was hardly time for an answer 
by return of post ; and besides, Robert was only a lad, 
and this was a gentleman grown. But as he came 
nearer, the grown gentleman waved his hat ; and the 
brown hair, lifted by the wind from the pale brow, 
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showed that it was Robert indeed. The captain ran 
out to the hall and opened the door himself; and his 
protege, clearing the road with a light run, was in his 
arms in an instant. Elizabeth's greeting was as cordial 
for her undemonstrative nature; and as the young 
man stood in the parlour holding a hand of each, the 
f ush of emotion mantHng over his cheeks, and his cahn 
deep eyes lighted up with affectionate joy, his two 
protectors looked at him with surprise as well as love. 

Robert Oaklands had, in fact, filled out into a 
remarkably fine young man. He was somewhat 
above the middle height, and of rather a robust than 
delicate make. His features, although sufficiently 
regular, owed more to expression than to regularity, 
a soft, harmonious light, seeming to be diffused over 
them by the contemplative eyes. In his pose, and 
in his whole manner, there was that &it of calm 
and dignified self-possession which, although it some- 
times comes from nature, is more frequently the 
result of habitual intercourse with refined society, 
and is justly regarded as one of the grand external 
distinctions of a gentleman. 

"And Sara!" cried he at last, "where is my 
dear little friend — ^my pupil, as she calls herself?" 

" There she is all the time," said the captain, 
" as large as life ! " and Robert, sweeping round, 
would probably have caught her in his arms if he 
had not been arrested by astonishment. Sara was. 
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like himself, older in appearance than her years, 
taller than the middle height of woman, and her 
exquisitely proportioned figure had nothing of the 
attenuation which bespeaks fragility rather than 
delicacy. Her face, however, in former days so thin 
and pale, was what struck him with the most sur- 
prise. Her features, although such as were chiselled 
by the genius of the old sculptors, had been awak- 
ened into life and love by influences unknown to 
the antique world ; and her ingenuous but modest 
eyes had a light which seemed welling from some 
fountain of thought within. Half stepping forward 
to welcome her early friend, half arrested by sur- 
prise at finding him so much older, so proud-looking, 
so altogether different from what she had pictured, 
her finely-developed figure presented a perfect model 
of womanly grace ; rendered still more interesting 
when his astonished and admiring gaze sent a crim- 
son flush of beauty at once over face, brow, neck, 
and shoulders. But when she did move in advance, 
ashamed of the awkward feeling she was conscious 
of in herself, and bashfully observed in him, the 
picture was complete. Till a woman is in motion, 
it is impossible to be sure of what she is in reality. 
Before, it is only our own imagination that lends 
her the finished charm we profess to admire. Thus, 
when ^neas, wandering in the wood, is accosted by 
Venus, although seeing at a glance that she is not 
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of the common mortal nature, lio does not recognise 
her as the goddess of beauty till she moves : Vera 
incessu patuit dea, — 

** And by her graceful walk the queen of love is seen.'' 

The mutual observation passed in a few seconds, 
although it has taken so many words to describe it ; 
and then Robert, recovering from his surprise, took 
hold of his young friend's extended hand, and in- 
stead of kissing her, as he probably intended to 
have done, raised it, gravely but affectionately and 
admiringly, to his lips. 

It was Robert's intention to have paid on this 
occasion only a very short visit to his patron's 
house, to which Sara in her letter had given the 
name of home — a word which thrilled the poor lad 
to the very centre. But circumstances prolonged 
his stay. He found himself useful — almost indis- 
pensable in saving the captain from pecuniary outlay. 
There were a thousand things to do about the 
house and garden, and the ready, ingenious, and 
untiring young man was mason, carpenter, and gar- 
dener in one. He would brook no interference, 
however, with the amusements, such as they were, 
of Simple Lodge. He pitted Elizabeth and Miss 
Heavystoke against each other in an argument, 
which he then perplexed by his remarks, and made 
just sufficiently ridiculous to puff out Sara's ripe 
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cheeks with suppressed laughter, without awaking 
the suspicions of the belligerents ; he played chess 
and fenced hj the hour with the captain ; and 
danced as far into the night with Sara as she 
would permit, Miss Heavystoke being now the per- 
former on the piano. On these occasions he some- 
times insisted on having Molly up as of yore ; and 
she now made an admirable partner for the stiff 
and phlegmatic chair. Molly, be it said, was grown 
a fine young woman, with a nose as broad, flat, and 
good-humoured, as you shall see on a summer's day, 
and great round eyes that were not merely aston- 
ished themselves, but the cause of astonishment in 
others — as the son and heir of the village-baker 
could testify. But after getting through all this 
business, Eobert was up and at work with the first 
gleam of daylight. 

Perilous work it was for the retired and gene- 
rally abstracted student, who thus called back the 
recollections of his boyhood to cheer sufferers so dear 
to him ! — Perilous work for the learned ignoramus, 
who had never spoken freely to another young wo- 
man in his life, and who now found in the one he 
was thrown into hourly companionship with, a mind 
that seemed a dimmer reflexion of his own, and was 
the more piquant from its comparative dimness, and 
an external form, looking a congenial temple for 
the ideal beauty that haunted him like a passion ! 
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And all the more perilous was this companionship 
for its frank, domestic character. The feelings ex- 
cited in formal society are no more genuine than 
its own aspect. They are founded on a prophecy, 
almost always a false one, of what the woman 
could and would be at home — a gay, sad, steady, 
froward, strong, ailing, laughing, weeping sister of 
humanity — lovely in her smiles, lovely in her tears, 
and beloved in all. 

But the day was at length at hand when the 
domestic changes that had been determined on were 
to take place; and on that day Robert, as well as 
the governess, the footman, and the cook, was to 
bid adieu to Simple Lodge. In the forenoon pre- 
vious, having finished his work in the garden, he 
went into the parlour in his shirt-sleeves, to say a 
word to the captain before going up-stairs to resume 
his coat. The captain was not there. No one was 
there but Sara — and another. The two were sitting 
close together; and when he appeared at the door, 
Sara flushed up to the eyes, averting her head for 
an instant, while her companion looked full at the 
intruder, a blaze of triumph lighting up his face. 

Robert's brow, glowing from hard work, grew 
slightly pale. He hesitated for a moment, but then 
walked calmly in, and bowed slightly to the visitor. 

"I expected to find the captain here," said he 
to Sara. 
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'' He is gone out. Allow me to introduce jou 



to 



'* That is unnecessary. Mr. Seacole and I know 
each other sufficiently well." 

" You surprise me ! You did not mention this, 
Mr. Seacole?" 

^* Because I did not know that you were spe- 
cially interested in any of my schoolfellows : indeed," 
and he hesitated as if from delicacy — " I thought 
the name might possibly be embarrassing to you." 

"Why so?" demanded Sara imperiously, and 
bending her flashing eyes full upon him. "Robert 
Oaklands was my early friend and playfellow here 
at home; when at school, he was my untiring cor- 
respondent amd instructor ; and in this day of cala- 
mity he has been the support and solace of us all." 

"He is happy in your approbation. Miss Sara," 
said Seacole meekly. " He is no doubt laudably 
anxious to show his gratitude to his patron's family; 
and his only mode of doing this is by the per- 
formance of such manual labour as he is acquainted 
with. The services, doubtless, are gratuitous. He 
was a good worker, too, at school." 

"And a good debtor, likewise, Seacole," said 
Bobert, with a sarcastic smile ; " you know I always 
repaid the favours I received ! " 

" I took no account of your payments," replied 
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Seacole, flushing; <^but I repeat," he added, in a 
tone of suppressed passion, ^'that it is nothing more 
than your duty now to repay with your manual 
labour the goodness of a gentleman who rescued you 
from the life of a vagrant I " 

" Oh, Mr. Seacole ! " cried Sara, springing from 
her seat, and looking with terror at Robert. 

"Be tranquil, Sara,** said Robert, with a faint 
smile: "he speaks nothing more than the truth — a 
truth that is known to you, to the whole neighbour- 
hood; and, I need not now tell you, to the whole 
school." 

He walked up to the window, and looked steadily 
out upon the common. What phantasmagoria passed 
there before his mind's eye, we need i^pt tell; what 
wild and desperate figures came trooping across, as 
the mist tumbled and thickened around them ; what 
poor little ragged boy lagged behind, till he stood 
alone — alone — in the middle of the waste, and was 
covered over by the vapour, as if with a pall. Robert 
turned away from the window, calm and pale. 

"You have once more taunted me with my 
origin, Seacole,'* said he: "do you forget that at 
school it did not prevent me from being your master 
— in play, in study, in fight, even in number of 
adherents ? '* 

" You will find the field of the world different," 
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replied Seacole — "in its weapons, as well as in 
everything else. It is there we must now meet, if 
your walk be high enough," 

" * Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then/" And 
with this quotation, Robert, bending his head slightly 
to both, left the room. 

That evening was a comfortless one at Simple 
Lodge. It was not worth Miss Heavystoke's while 
to begin a new argument with Elizabeth, even if 
the latter had been in good enough spirits, and they 
both sat silent. The captain was gloomy and dis- 
concerted ; for Robert had obstinately refused to 
take more than a very trifling portion of the fund 
collected for his own behoof, and his patron could 
not conceive how the young man was to keep him- 
self afloat in London, even for a few weeks, till he 
should get into employment. 

Sara, agitated with a profound emotion she could 
not analyse, was mute and pale ; and once when, 
at her nucleus request, she had drawn the window 
curtains aside, to look at the appearance of the 
night, and had thrown a glance at the black sky 
beyond the desert common, she fixed upon Robert 
a long, terror-stricken gaze, and sank into her chair, 
forgetting to make the report, which the captain 
forgot to ask for. Robert alone was calm and firm- 
Robert alone forgot nothing. 

The next day the silence of the Lodge was broken. 

a 
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A hired gig came and carried off Miss Heavystoke. 
Then the baker's light cart drove up to the side of the 
house, and received the portly person of Mrs. Mar- 
gery ; the captain, who was standing at the parlour 
window, striving in vain to obtain a view of more 
than the reverse part of this mysterious figure. Then 
came forth two lads, bearing staggeringly along a 
great hair-trunk, on the top of which Mr. Poringer 
laid his hat-box, great-coat, and umbrella, following 
it himself with dignity, burdened with nothing more 
than his cane. Lastly, Robert Oaklands appeared, 
with a flushed face and glistening eye ; and swinging 
upon his shoulder his portmanteau, which awaited 
him at the door, he crossed the road, and took his 
solitary way through the common. The captain stood 
looking out of the window long after He had dis- 
appeared. Elizabeth sat in her customary chair, 
staring at the blank wall, her work lying in her lap, 
and her idle hands crossed over it. Sara was kneeling^ 
at her own little lattice, following the solitary figure 
upon the common, her eyes half-blinded with tears, 
which, when it had disappeared, were accompanied 
with passionate but inaudible sobs. There was silence 
in Simple Lodge, broken at intervals only by a voice 
of lamentation from the kitchen — the burden of Poor 
Molly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH THE BCJSNE CHANGES. 

Talk of the Great Exhibition as you will, it had 
little more than the merit of concentrating in one spot 
the common daily exhibitions of London. There are 
at least a score of streets in the metropolis, to which, 
if they were made exhibitions at a shilling a-head, 
people would flock from the remotest corners of the 
country and the world. . The shop-windows are full of 
the wonders of science and industry, both home and 
foreign ; and from them and the warehouses behind, a 
very correct idea may be obtained of the comparative 
status of the nation as regards the arts of civilisation. 
To such exhibitions the natives have been accustomed 
from childhood ; and it is fortunate that it is so, or 
there would be no such thing as getting along the 
thoroughfares ; but even among the natives, there are 
many determined window-starers, and it has often 
occurred to us, that these are the persons who really 
enjoy London, and benefit by its teachings. Li gene- 
ral, however, you may set it down with tolerable ceV" 
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tainty, that the spectators who are busj with such 
gratuitous shows are strangers from the country or 
from foreign parts. 

There could be no mistake at least about one indi- 
yidual, who might have been seen for several succes- 
sive days studying the shop-windows as if he had 
paid his shilling for the privilege, and was determined 
to make the most of it. The survey Robert made of 
the metropolis was of a practical nature, and although 
he may at the same time have gratified his taste and 
curiosity, he did not suffer this to interfere with his 
business purpose. Frequently he went into the shops, 
and asked permission to examine the object that had 
attracted him, and this was never refused ; on the 
contrary, although he made no pretence of purchasing, 
the dealer usually seemed gratified with the questions 
of a polite, earnest, gentlemanly young man, and was 
not loath to enter into conversation. The exhibitions 
of the fine arts and of scientific apparatus, even those 
that actually cost a shilling, came next ; and lastly, 
from the corner of the lofty gallery, where he sat 
buttoned up to the throat in an old coat, he was the 
critical yet delighted spectator of the doings on the 
stage in some of the popular theatres. 

Robert had no fear of being unable to obtain a 
living in London ; but it was necessary to put himself 
properly in the way, so that no more time might be 
lost in experiments than was necessary. His survey, 
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without daunting him in the main, had brought down 
a good deal the estimate he had formed of his own 
capabilities. There was a completeness, in its own 
way, about everything he saw, which showed him 
that something more was wanting than the bent of 
genius. The rudest toy was obviously put together 
by accustomed hands, which did what they intended 
to do, and nothing more. The humblest actor, whose 
business perhaps was merely to deliver a letter, per- 
formed his part like a man who knew perfectly well 
what he was about. It struck Robert that the most 
gifted amateur imaginable could not construct a toy as 
well to answer the same purpose — that is, to sell for 
the same money — or deliver a letter as well, with the 
business-like propriety demanded, and the subordina- 
tion required to the rest of the action. In the pic- 
torial art, so far as he could judge from the depots of 
the ordinary picture-dealers, the case was somewhat 
different. There the untaught, uncertain, inexpe- 
rienced hand was often painfully obvious ; and in 
periodical literature, likewise, there were specimens 
without number of jejune twaddle and feeble violence. 
These were not the rude completeness of the toy, the 
humble finish of the actor, but the floundering of weak 
and illogical minds in a pursuit for which they were 
naturally unfit. 

When a few days had passed in practical obser- 
vation and mental debate, it was necessary to deter- 
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mine upon seine trial ; but before doing so, he thought 
it proper to deliver his only letter of introduction. 
This was not from Captain Semple, who, with the 
exception of his bankrupt agent, had not a single 
acquaintance ii^ the world whose whereabouts he 
knew ; it was from Mrs. Margerj the cook, and ad- 
dressed to a cousin of her own, originally a sign- 
painter, but now, she thought, a little higher in the 
world. Even ^ob^rt smiled at the nature of the in- 
troduction, and at the square letter containing it, with 
its blotch of wax, that seemed to have fallen by acci- 
dent, and was stamped with a thimble. But it would 
be a comfort to one so new to the scene, and so solitary 
in it, to be able to converse upon his prospects with 
any habitue whatever ; and our adventurer, for a very 
obvious reasop, was hardly entitled to look down upon 
any calling however humble. He was surprised, how- 
ever, to find that the address led him towards the 
haunts of quality ; and when he stopped at the private 
door of a respectable shop in Jermyn Street, St. 
James's, he would have thought he had made a mis- 
take, but for the name on a small brass-plate at the 
side, "Mr. Driftwood." He rang the bell, and after 
a moderate time the door was opened in a great hurry 
by Mr. Driftwood in person, with a well-bedaubed 
pallet on his thumb, garnished with the accessory 
mjtulstick and bundle of brushes. 

" Well," cried the artist, in apparent surprise at 
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the aspect of bis visitor, " if I did not think it was his 
lordship come by appointment ; and I would not keep 
him waiting for that rascally boy. But never mind, 
it's no trouble; step in, sir;'' and shuffling rapidly 
through the passage, he led the way. After ascending 
a stair, they went out upon the leaded roof of a lower 
building, and crossing it by means of a railed gang* 
way, entered what seemed the upper part, or garret, of 
an outhouse. 

This was obviously the artist's studio ; a character 
conferred upon it by numerous unframed pictures, 
placed in all sorts of angles to catch the light from the 
roof, and a large easel supporting a painting recently 
begun. There was nothing else, however, to distin- 
guish t^e place from an ordinary garret, if not its 
strangely uncared-for and ruinous appearance. The 
rough wood-work had never been painted ; both the 
sky-lights were broken in more than one place, and 
the apertures stuffed With something to keep out the 
rain ; the naked tiles bore little or no token of cement, 
and in one place where they appeared to have suffered 
some damage, they were propped up with a thin spar, 
which the ai*tist turned to account, likewise, by hang- 
ing upon it his coat and stock. The only furniture in 
the room was a small form covered with soiled baize ; 
a large chest, which appeared to do duty as a table ; 
and a screen adorned with caricatures, behind which 
the curious visitor might enjoy a peep at a truckle- 
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bed. The master of the studio was a man approaching 
middle age, with a small black eye that would have 
been piercing, if it could have fixed for a moment ; an 
untidy moustache, under a nose of the pug order ; a 
brush of dark hair round his uncovered throat ; and 
an unkempt mass of the same material, cut short and 
square at the upper part of the brow, but descending 
in clots upon his shoulders. 

Robert had time to study this portrait while the 
artist was conning over, with considerable difficulty, 
the pothooks of the cook. At length, Mr. Driftwood 
having come to the end of the missive, turned his rest- 
less eyes upon the introduced, and hopped him over 
from head to foot in a twinkling. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Oaklands," said he ; " hope 
cousin Margery is well — never ashamed of poor rela- 
tions — best families decay sometimes. But what can 
I do for you, my dear sir ? An artist or a patron ? 
, Never could make Margery out. Oh, I see ; merely 
a stranger in the metropolis, come to have a peep at 
the works of genius. Well, I own I am one of the 
victims of art. Here are a few originals and some 
copies not unworthy, perhaps, of a moment's notice.** 

" I shall be happy to be allowed to look at your 
collection, sir," replied Robert ; " but I was in hopes 
Mrs. Margery had explained that I came here not so 
much to gratify my taste, as to look out for employ- 
ment; she fancied that I should derive some benefit 
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from the hints of a man of jour experience in London 
Ufe." 

" To be sure you will — Margery was right. But 
are you in a hurry ? Can you wait for the tide, or do 
you mean to take the city by storm ?" 

^^ I must get something to do in as much less than 
a fortnight as possible." 

" Vastly well. But, you see, we are all employed 
here at this moment — all tearing the bread out of each 
other's mouths. What part do you mean to take in 
the melee f If you are an artist, you must get me 
down, or somebody else, to step upon. That is the 
difficulty : nobody thinks of working up — ^we all want 
to be top-sawyers, every mother's son of us." 

" To be sure we do," said Robert, smiling ; " but 
if we can't be top-sawyers, why, we must just jump 
down, with a will, and try it the other way." 

" You are right, my boy," cried the artist ; " that's 
the ticket ! But what do you propose to do ? It is 
very well to say you want employment; but what 
employment do you want? — what employment are 
you fit for?** 

" I know a little of sketching and colouring, and I 
can copy in oil when a thing is before me. I write a 
tolerable style. * I am acquainted with several lan- 
guages, and could teach them at a pinch; likewise 
arithmetic, and, to the usual point in Euclid, geome- 
try. I model a little in pipe-clay, but don't know as 
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yet how to cast. I have a turn for carpentry, and 
might hope, with some experience, to rise to cabinet- 
making. I am not quite unaccustomed to bricklaying 
— house-painting — or gardening. I could carry a hod 
without blinking, to the top of a wall as high as the 
Monument; and if all trades failed me, I think, with 
a very little practice, I could handle a musket as well 
as any bumpkin that ever came out of our county." 

"You will do!" cried the artist; "you will do! 
One-third of these capabilities would be enough ; for 
the grand thing is, the determination to work. Get 
work to your liking, if you can ; but anyway, get 
work. No use in waiting and wishing, and repining 
and starving : do something in the meantime till the 
other thing turns up. Yet don't be too sanguine, 
after all; for one gets into a circle somehow, and 
there's no getting out of it. Tried the out-of-doors 
line first myself, and not a bad thing it was ; rose to 
the gallipots — nothing less than Latin there — got 
good stuff out of them ; but on and up I must go ; 
high art would have me — and here I am." The «'• 
devant sign -dauber looked round with a kind of 
rueful pride ; and Robert conceived a strong suspicion 
that he had been more comfortable when among the 
gallipots. He had already observed' that the collec- 
tion consisted of a few mechanical copies, and many 
original pieces, that looked wonderfully like sign* 
paintings, executed on canvass instead of wood* 
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There was one picture, however, on which he gazed 
with admiration. It was obviously, he thought, the 
work of one of the old Italian masters, and must be 
worth an immense sum. It was this the artist was 
engaged in copying, and the piece on the easel had 
already rendered the design of the original with 
wonderful fidelity. 

" That is a gem," said Mr. Driftwood, " a genuine 
Correggio of the first class ; and mine will be so like, 
that the old fellow himself would not be able to tell 
which is which. But what a marvellous difference 
in the pecuniary value ! You see what prejudice 
does, my young friend." 

" Jf you could only wait for time to mellow your 
tints," suggested Robert, with a smile — '^ say a few 
hundred years — who knows what the result might 
be?" 

" Oh, as for that," replied the artist gravely, 
'* there is no occasion to wait so long. It will be 
mellow enough before it leaves my hands, I assure 
you, and with more cracks in it than the original. 
All that is easy enough ; but to get your hand into 
a glass gallipot, and paint the letters upside down, 
inside out — that is something to talk of. But it 
must be confessed it is not high art." 

" You, of course, make this copy to order?" 

**To be sure I do. How otherwise could I get 
hold of a Correggio, the like of which is not to be 
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found in any of the public galleries ? The proprietor 

wants money, and so do I — that's how it comes 

about." 

" I don't understand — the proprietor wants money?" 
" Yes : he wants to pledge the picture for a good 

round sum, and my copy in the meantime will do duty 

« 

on his walls instead. Being known to possess the 
original, nobody will suspect what they see to be Jack 
Driftwood's handiwork. But come, my friend, I am 
curious to discover what you can do. Take hold of 
this brush, will you? and dash away at the dark 
drapery, while I put in the lights on the left. Don't 
be afraid, but go right into it." Robert was afraid, 
but only for a few seconds. He did as he was de- 
sired; and it would have been hard to say which 
benefited most — the pupil, by the practical hints he 
received, or the master, by the rapid and intelligent 
execution of his orders. The young man was fond 
of work, and this was of an interesting kind. He 
threw off his coat and neckerchief, and entered into 
it with zeal and determination, and Driftwood was 
the first to tire; declaring heartily, that with the 
advantage of his advice now and then, his assistant, 
in the course of time, would become almost as good 
a painter as himself. Here the door-bell rung. 

"Zounds! Where's that rascally boy?" cried the 
artist, as he flew to answer it. Robert did not know, 
and he went quietly on retouching the picture. In a 
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short time Mr. Driftwood returned, ushering in, with 
great formality, a lady and gentleman. 

*'Did 70U see that boy, Mr. Oaklands?" said he 
— "never mind. Only a friend of mine from the 
country, Sir Vivian : I have been giving him a hint 
or two while working at your Correggio, and he takes 
well to it for an amateur." 

" Upon my word," said the stranger, who was an 
elderly man of a rather dignified presence, "you appear 
to have taken your own hints to some purpose. There 
are bits here quite above the fidelity of your usual 
mechanical touch. Did you say Mr. Oak ?" 

" Oaklands, Sir Vivian." 

" Of the Devonshire family, sir ?" 

" Of no family at all," replied Robert. 

" That is, of no family to speak of," put in the 
artist, frowning aside. " Who would talk of his own 
family in the presence of Sir Vivian Falcontower ?" 

" You see, Claudia, there is a spirit here which 
Driftwood's material copies have hitherto wanted. 
He is improving. Tou are improving. Driftwood." 
The artist bowed low. The lady called Claudia was 
a very lovely young person, and although rather 
slight and petite than otherwise in figure, of a still 
more distingue air than her father. Her nose might 
just incur a suspicion of being retrousse, and it was 
thisy probably, that gave a certain piquancy to her 
otherwise still features; but the face owed its cha- 
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racter chiefly to a pair of large, well-opened, brilliant 
ejes, which turned their full blaze upon those of the 
person she addressed, to the manifest discomfiture, 
sometimes, of the feeble or the sensitive. Those ejes 
were turned upon Robert when he said, " Of no 
family at all;" and they remained fixed upon him 
with the interest one bestows upon a new or rare 
animal. Sir Vivian's visit was merely to learn what 
progress was being made with the copy, and perhaps 
to ascertain that the valuable original was safe; 
but his daughter seemed inclined to linger. She at 
length demanded of Robert suddenly^ whether, as an 
amateur, he was ah admirer of Correggio ? Having 
satisfied her on this point, he added, with straight- 
forward simplicity, — 

<' But I am not an amateur, in the usual meaning 
of the word: I might rather be. called an artist, for 
I would apply myself to the profession if I thought 
I could live by it." 

Miss Falcontower lightened upon him again, and 
this time from head to foot. " 1£ you desire to be an 
artist," said she, "you will doubtless make yourself 
acquainted with what is going on in the world of 
art. You, perhaps, do not know, seeing you are 
only recently from the country, that a new school 
threatens to supersede such objects of your admira- 
tion as this?" — pointing to the Correggio. 

" I know," replied Robert, at once pleased and 
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surprised at being addressed so frankly hj a young 
lady of Miss Falcontower's rank — "I know that 
Young Grermany is indoctrinating Young England 
in the theory that the masters of art strayed in a 
wrong direction from the mediseval point; and that 
it is necessary, before any real advance can be made, 
to go back to the era before Raphael, and before 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci." 

'^ And do you not believe that this will lead to 
a school greater than that of Italy?" 

" Not lead, in the ordinary meaning of the word ; 
but it may give rise to a school that will avoid the 
errors both of the new and old. I have seen some 
specimens of the English heterodoxy, and they seem 
to me to be composed of the disjecta Tnembra of art, 
not the whole body — far less the soul." 

" Do they not imitate nature with remarkable 
fideHty?" 

^' They imitate individual objects with remarkable 
fidelity, and then put them into the piece as men put 
curiosities into a glass-case in a museum. Nature 
works differently in her pictures. The effects there 
are mainly produced by means of light and shadow. 
Shadow, so far as painters can deal with it, is merely 
an obscuration ; and the things plunged in it become 
more or less rounded in their edges and indefinite in 
their figure. The new artists — if I may judge from 
the little I have seen — express shadow by a daub of 
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dark colour, and give the objects within it as dis- 
tinctly and definitely as if they were in the full 
blaze of the sun. They deal by distance in the 
same way. Yonder picture, near the door — I can 
hardly tell what the subject is, although my sight 
is reasonably clear; but the new artists, I have a 
notion, would make it a miniature copy. You, 
ma'am, are the centre of the piece I see before me: 
everything else is comparatively dim and disregarded ; 
but in painting the scene, the new artists would do 
their best to injure the impression of interest or de- 
light, by elaborating, as carefully as the principal 
figure, even the caricatures on the screen behind 
you, which serves as a background. This elabora- 
tion, it is true, would produce an exact copy of 
the actual thing; but not of the actual thing as it 
appears to me, faint and subsidiary to the figure in 
the foreground, which is the object of my interest 
and admiration. All this tends, I think, to show 
that, although the new imitations of nature would 
serve as exquisite illustrations for a treatise on 
botany, or zoology, or anything else requiring the 
minute depictment of individual objects, their authors 
have not yet risen to the conception of a picture.** 

" But what do you mean by a picture ? If every- 
thing in the piece, taken individually, is correct, is not 
the whole correct?" 

" No. Nature, in her pictures, does not represent 
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individual objects as they are, but as they seem to be, 
when observed through the media of air and distance, 
and modified by light and i^adow; and the colour 
with which she glorifies the scene is no inherent pro* 
perty of its component parts, for that would sometimes 
be discrepant and irreconcilable." 

^ The colours of nature irreconcilable with them- 
s^yes! — that seems a strange idea. Is it not the 
province of art to copy nature as she is ?** 

" Not always — not often. Nature rarely — ^perhaps 
never — presents a finished picture, small enough for 
the canvass of man. Were it otherwise, photography 
would be the highest art. It is the business of art, 
<»r rather its high and hopeless study, to select and 
combine the forms of nature, and work with them 
towards the production of one grand impression. 
This was the aim of the great pain<ters — great only 
from the noble conception. This was the aim of the 
great sculptors, who out of the materials of morJl;al life 
created gods." Robert grew warm as he spoke on his 
fkvonrite subject. His figure seemed to dilate : the 
vdns of his finely chisdled neck swelled; and his 
kindling eyes pierced proudly through the blaze they 
^icountered. Sir Vivian listened with interest to this 
(^Mdogue, for he was himself an adherent of the old 
masters, while his daughter was infected with Young" 
Englandism. 
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"Do you write as well as paint?" said he, with 
some cordiality. 

"I do a little of both," was the reply; "but 
to do either well, I must see and think more. At 
present, my aim is merely to secure the means of 
living." 

" I shall be glad to hear of your success. Your 
lucubrations, when they appear, will render me valu* 
able assistance in my conflicts with an heretical 
daughter." 

" Nay," said Miss Falcontower, " if there are two 
to one, it is time for me to retire ; but be assured it is 
only to collect my resources against a future occasion." 
While she spoke she was walking towards the door, 
followed respectfully by Robert, with her head turned, 
Parthian-like, towards the enemy, till she was sud- 
denly brought up by the thin spar that propped the 
frail part of the roof. 

" For God's sake, come away ! " shrieked the artist, 
smiting his hands together. The warning was of no 
use, for it only made the young lady look up ; but 
our adventurer, darting his spread hands, with the 
speed of lightning, above her head, received on them 
a dislodged tile, the broken edge of which cut him to 
the bone, and splashed a drop of blood upon her face. 
Leading her away from the dangerous spot, he calmly 
wound his handkerchief round his bleeding hand; 
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and then, requesting the loan of her own, with an 
air of tender deference, unmingled with the slightest 
touch of gallantry, he wiped carefully away the taint 
from a lovely face, which, but for him, would have 
been lovely no more. Sir Vivian stood looking on at 
this scene, pale and terror-stricken, unable to move 
during the few moments it lasted ; and the artist was 
hardly less paralysed. Miss Falcontower alone was 
calm and collected; her cheek did not change its 
colour ; and she watched the motions of Robert with a 
wondering but- composed scrutiny, as if they referred 
to something in which she herself was not personally 
concerned. 

"I thank you," said she, at length recollecting 
herself. " My father, too, will tell you that he is 
grateful." 

**I am, indeed, grateful; but I cannot fitly ex- 
press my thanks in this horrid den. Come, Claudia, 
let us leave it at once and for ever." 

" I beg to assure you. Sir Vivian," said the artist, 
'^ that the moment I can lay hands ^ upon that boy, I 
will send him for a workman to repair the roof." 

" And if he should fail in laying hands on that 
boy," added Eobert, "I will undertake the task of 
reparation myself to-morrow morning." 

Miss Falcontower gave another flash; and the 
artist hastened to say, — 
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** Let him aloue ; it is onlj eceentricitj^-all jomig 
men of genivs are eccentric." 

" I shall be glad to see yoa at mj hoase," said Sir 
Yiviaiiy after a look had passed between him and 
his daughter; ''and to show joa mj insignificaat 
collection." 

Robert bowed. 

" And soon," added the joung ladj, with another 
of her brilliant flashes— for her face seemed onac^is- 
tomed to fall into the fcarm ei a smile. 

'' I shall be only too happy to avail myself of ihe 
privilege,*' said Robert. After a momentary hesitation, 
she put out her hand, which he accepted calmly^ bow- 
ing over it, too mueh in the Grandisonian style it 
must be told, but gracefully withaL She then took 
hold of her father's arm. 

''Where's thiut rascally boy?" cried ^ artist. 
" Never mind, Pll open the street door myself;" and 
then they all passed from the studio, jbaviog Robert 
to the luxurious feelings ^ a young man who has met 
with an adventure. 

When the artist returned alone, his new friend 
expostulated warmly with him on the im|K>Hcy of 
suffering his studio to fall into so ruinous a condition ; 
but Mr. Driftwood denied stoutly that it waa bis 
fiuilt^^it was all along of high art. 

"The public will not patronise the modem mas* 
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ters," said he ; ^^And what can we do but lei the tiles 
come down on them ? An author is well off! He gires 
an address, perhaps at his bootmaker's or stationer's, 
in a genteel street like this, and Hres where he 
likes; his whole stock in trade being merelj a little 
paper, pen, and ink, which he may carry in his coat- 
pocket. An artist, on the other hand, has his works 
to exhibit; and exhibit them he must in a respect- 
able locality. That is no joke, let me tell you ; and 
then, again, look at the necessity he is under of 
keeping a boy!" 

" Very well, Mr. Driftwood, all you have to do is 



to borrow a ladder for me to-morrow morning, and a 
carpenter's plane, for I see you are well supplied with 
what you will call out-of-doors paint; and before 
I am done with it, I will turn this into a new house 
for you." 

"Will you really? that is kind. But you are a 
queer fellow for the young gentleman cousin Margery 
speaks of ! I can borrow a whole chest of tools, for 
that matter. However, you have already done a fair 
job for to-day, and you must dine at my expense. 
What do you drink?" and he thrust his hand into 
his pocket, apparently to examine the state of the 
treasury. 

"Anything," replied Robert, putting on his coat 
and neckerchief — " anything from claret to cold 
water." 
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^^ Then, perhaps, 70U wouldn't mind doing with a 
pot of beer?" 

" Nothing better." 

" Come along, then, old fellow. Boy ! — never 
mind; we'll open the door ourselves." 
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CHAPTER VL 



LIFE OF THE STUDIO. 



As the mysterious Boj could not be laid hands on, 
the professional workman could not be sent for — a 
circumstance the artist regretted much ; and so Robert 
commenced his task of reparation in earnest, painting 
between whiles, and always adding to his store of 
information touching the life of the studio. What he 
heard was not very encouraging; but still he con- 
sidered that Mr. Driftwood's representations were, in 
all probability, coloured by his own feelings of dis- 
appointment — disappointment which his pupil did not 
scruple to set down to want of talent. There were 
other wants, however, about the poor artist, — ^want of 
industry and want of sobriety. But the latter was 
not a general defect in his character : it was only on 
extraordinary occasions he took to the '' ramble ;" and 
on his return Robert could easily guess from his 
conversation that the victim of high art had been 
among his premiers amours — the gallipots and blue 
lions. At first our adventurer was a good deal 
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startled at finding himself for dajs together alone in 
the garret-studio; but bj that time he had received 
some employment from the picture-dealers, and the 
working-hours passed away agreeably enough, though 
very unprofitably. 

He did not scruple to make use of Driftwood's 
premises as his own, for, in fact, he had made them 
his by putting an entirely new face upon them. The 
roof and windows were now as good as new ; the 
wood*work was painted throughout ; a portion of the 
screen was metamorphosed into a small table, and the 
rest was converted into a case that concealed hand- 
somely the truckle-bed. Driftwood was enchanted 
with the change ; and he assured his visitors with 
the most truthful air in the world, that he had chosen 
the place on account of its incomparable light ; that 
he had been solicited in vain by the first men in the 
profession to exchange with them ; and that if his 
rascally boy would only be in the way to answer the 
door, he should find himself as comfortable as any 
modern master could expect. Driftwood's air could 
never be otherwise than truthful ; because when he 

■ 

told a lie he was always the first to believe it. But 
Robert paid with his assistance in art, likewise, for 
the use of the studio, and more liberally than was 
strictly just. It was here he gave his business address 
on a gentlemanly card, [engraved by himself; while 
he condescended to sleep in a small three-pair back — 
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by which Londoners will suspect an attic — ^in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 

In I^ondon there seems to be a mutual attraction 
among persons of the same occupation. The pub* 
licans are aware of this natural law, and write upon 
their sign-boards, '^ House of call for Carpenters " — 
'^ BricklajerSy^ &c.y with the design of making their 
establishment the rendezvous of the whole fraternitj 
in the district. There are places, however, where 
persons who pursue quite another sort of calling 
gravitate together without any public announcement ; 
for it would hardly do to advertise a place of meeting 
for thieves or blacklegs. In like manner, the artists, 
in the lower branches of the profession, are usually 
to be met with consorting in numbers without any 
signal for the muster. Into this society Bobert was 
introduced by his friend; and we are compelled to 
say that it awakened in him much more surprise and 
curiosity than respect. It consisted chiefly of the 
slaves of the picture-dealers — ^we mean of the picture- 
dealers of a certain class, for we would not stigmatise 
a whole trade — of men who obviously possessed suffi* 
cient talent and ingenuity to make their way respect- 
ably in the world, but who, from some social fatality, 
or some original defect of character, had given them- 
selves up, soul and body, to their taskmasters, for a 
pittance which enabled them merely to live. It was 
some time before he knew that the employment of 
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a large proportion of these men, if stripped of the 
prestige of art, would have been called forgery and 
swindling ; but even from the first he saw before 
him a gulf into which he was able to look steadily only 
by the knowledge that he was himself safe through 
his strength of character. The business, which he 
was at length able to distinguish in all its curious 
and contemptible details, was the copying of old pic- 
tures — ^the imitation, by means of chemical and other 
preparations, of the effects of time — ^the sale of the 
forgeries, when thus duly prepared, as works of the 
great masters — the imitation of the style of eminent 
living artists, for the purpose of duping the ignorant 
and wealthy ; and the trapping of the intended vic- 
tims by frauds that under other circumstances would 
have introduced the perpetrators to the tread-mill or 
the hulks. 

By degrees he came to see clearly enough the 
process by which men so ingenious had sunk into the 
mere tools of wholesale rogues. Frequently did the 
pregnant question of Driftwood occur to him — Can 
you wait? for on that question depends the fate of 
the artist. We are not talking now of the few great 
men who start up in art as in letters by the energy 
of their own genius, but of the masses of the pro- 
fession, who must toil and hope, and bide their time, 
or perish. Robert found that he made no progress, 
because, having no capital, he could not wait. Pic- 
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tares are not purchased for their merit, unless that 
IS something extraordinary, hut for the name of the 
artist ; and a name requires time to grow. He could 
not wait ; he could not bestow elaboration upon a 
piece on which his next day's meal depended ; and he 
would not lend himself to copy, when he came to 
know that in nine cases out of ten it would be making 
himself art and part in a fraud. He tried the print- 
shops with water-colour drawings ; but this cost too 
much time, and brought too little money. As a last 
resource he resolved to attempt cheap portrait-paint- 
ing ; and with the aid of Driftwood's studio, and its 
respectable address, he hoped he had at length hit 
upon a means of living while his ulterior plans were 
going on. These plans had reference to literature. 
He had determined to give that career a trial, but 
without committing himself, and to begin where 
periodical writers usually end — with the Quarterly 
Reviews. The subjects he chose did not belong to 
the belles-lettres ; they were of national importance ; 
and his views being original, and, he flattered him- 
self, correct, he calculated on their attracting some 
attention, if it was really his destiny to be a top- 
sawyer. If literature failed him, he was determined 
to throw off his tailed-coat at once, take to the round- 
jacket, work hard, live frugally, and await patiently 
the turning of Fortune's wheel. 

He went, betimes, one morning to Jermyn Street, 
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to announce his plan of portrait-paintings and to con- 
sult his friend as to whether he should offer to take off 
the lieges at a guinea or a guinea and a half a-pieee. 
Driftwood opened the door to him with a flushed face, 
which indicated some unusual disturbance of mind. 

" Excuse the boy ! " said he abruptly ; and, wheel- 
ing round, walked with an unsteady step towards the 
studio. When they were in the sanctum, and the 
door shut, the artist turned to his friend and pointing 
grimly to a vacant spot on the wall, — 
" You see," said he, "I have done it !" 
*' You have sold your Holy Family ? " 
" I have sold my Holy Family, itfy Holy Family. 
It cost me two months' labour, for the little jobs be- 
tween were nothing. I painted out Joseph twice, 
and paid sixpence a time to a real beggar-boy to sit 
for John the Baptist. The picture was fit for any 
collection in Europe, and I gave three pound for a 
frame that had cost five guineas only a month before. 
Well ! It was brought to the hammer, and at a sale 
fiiwarming with amateurs. It was put up — ^it was bid 
for — ^it was knocked down ; and what do you think 
it fetched?" 

I really can't guess." 

That picture should have brought me A. B. A.; 
and it did bring me — I know you will not believe me, 
but it is true ; I pledge my sacred honour to the fact 
-^I declare solemnly I tell you th© severe, truth — ^it 
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Immght me two pound twelve ! ** Here the artist, 
ehoking with indignation, snatched up his hat, and 
clapped it on so yiolentlj, that he honneted himself. 

^ Tliink of that !'* said he, fighting his waj out 
of the eclipse — " A five-guinea frame and my Holy 
Family for two pound twelve I " 

" Then, in point of fact^ your picture sold for 
nothing ? ^ 

** Less ! less ! The frame was worth the three 
pound I gave for it to any bargain-hunter in England; 
and the price of the picture, therefore— two pound 
twelve— was just eight shillings less than nothing! 
Xldnk of this example, my young friend ; keep it 
before your eyes morning, noon, and night; let it 
teach you that high art is a humbug, patronage an 
ass, and if you ever formed the hope in your heart 
of being a modem master — paint it out ! ^ Notwith- 
standing Robert's sympathy with his friend, there 
was something so ludicrous in his anger, that he 
mighrt have been tempted to smile, but for the con- 
viction he felt that this misfortune would result m 
a ** ramble." The foreboding was correct ; for it 
was a fortnight from that day before he set eyes on 
Driftwood again. 

Portrait-painting did not answer very well. He 
tried a guinea and a half first, but had only (me 
glorious nibble. The intended sitter found the size 
he proposed too small for the money, and after his 
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canvass was prepared, dissolved like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. At a guinea he was more for- 
tunate, but the sitters were few and rarely satisfied. 
That is no wonder ; for if one is at the expense of 
having his portrait taken, it is a hard case if he 
cannot get a little beautj for the outlay. In one 
instance he was fortunate enough to please ; and the 
comely mother of a countless family, most of whom 
attended the sittings, gave him when the piece was 
finished not only smiles, but excessive laughter of 
approbation, echoed by her whole progeny. By that 
time, however, she had become familiarly acquainted 
with the artist ; and in paying him his fee kept back 
the odd shilling,' being " sure he would not expect 
more than a sovereign from Acr." Robert smiled 
good-naturedly when mulcted of his five per cent ; 
but for several days after he had not even a nibble, 
and he had begun to calculate curiously whether it 
was possible for him to hang on much longer, when 
he suddenly received a polite intimation that one of 
his quarterly articles was accepted. The note was ad- 
dressed to Robert Oaklands, Esquire, Jermyn Street, 
St. James's, with the number put quite into the 
corner, to signify that it was of no consequence— 
merely a matter of form — as the residence of so dis- 
tinguished a person must be weU known. To say that 
the adventurer was not elated would be untrue. For 
an hour after receiving the missive, he continued to 
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pace up and down the deserted studio, with elastic 
step, and with glowing cheek and flashing ejes ; and 
he then went home to his three-pair back to arrange 
his toilet, that ;he might call once more at the house 
of Sir Vivian Falcontower. 

Once more. He had already been there, only a 
few days after their meeting ; but neither Sir Vivian 
nor his daughter was at home, and having then no 
card, he had not had the rawness to trouble the 
servant with his name. He was not sorry for this 
afterwards, for his sinking hopes made him feel that 
there was little chance of his being able to prose^ 
cute such an acquaintance ; but now that he had a 
card to leave, and dreams of distinction flitting before 
his eyes, he summoned courage anew. This time 
there could be no possibility of disappointment ; for 
on approaching the splendid mansion of the baronet^ 
he saw Miss Falcontower alight from a carriage and 
enter the house. When the carriage drove off*, he 
went up to the door and knocked ; his pleasant an- 
ticipations only dashed by the fear that the lapse of 
^jne might have effaced him entirely from the young 
lady's memory. He handed his card to the dignified- 
looking porter ; saw it sent up by a lacquey in splendid 
livery ; and awaited quietly the result. Miss Fal- 
contower was " not at home ; " and the visitor with- 
drew, smiling at his own folly, and endeavouring to 
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believe that there did not mingle with the smile a 
grin of wounded sdf-esteem. 

A considerable time passed awaj in humble la- 
bours and the ceaseless struggle for bread. Hie 
quarterly review was published, and without his 
article. This was not surprising, for the editor had 
not mentioned any time for its appearance ; but still 
the omission proved that no unusual importance eoukl 
be attached to the piece, and his h<^s were damped 
— so much damped that he now longed for the end 
of another quarter of a year, not that he m^ht see 
himself in print, but in the sturdy independence of a 
round-jacket. That quarter of a year had not yet 
expired when the Falcontowers were recalled to his 
recollection by a circumstance characteristic of the 
profestton on the outskirts of which he still lin- 
gered. 

One day when dining at a cheap esting-hoose, 
frequented by gentlemen of the paUel^ he learned 
from their conversation that an interesting job was 
going on in an establishment for which he had him- 
self executed some copying before arriving at a know- 
ledge of the true nature of the business. This was 
idle underhand imitation of an exqmedte picture en 
which a considerable sum had been advanced by a 
ci^italist. Robert's ques^ons were answered frankly, 
as he was considered to be ^one of us,'' and he 
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discbvered that it was the identical Correggio that 
had been honoured by his own maiden efforts in 
copying, and that the gentleman whose property was 
to be thus injured in conrentional value was Sir 
Vivian Falcontower. The latter fact was unknown 
at the establishment, the name of the owner of the 
original being of course kept a profound secret by the 
capitalist, a man who was supposed to have already 
realised a large fortune by such fraudulent busi-* 
ness. 

Our adventurer did not hesitate as to what should 
be done; but he hastened to Jermyn Street to con- 
sult Mr. Driftwood on the best mode of doing it. 
The artist was not at all surprised to hear of a cir- 
cumstance so little uncommon ; but he agreed with 
Robert in thinking that to put Sir Vivian up to tha 
fraud would be doing him an important service. 

" Anonymous ! " cried he, and his small 6yes 
rested with wonder upon his friend. " Upon mf 
word you have less sense than any young man of 
genius I ever knew. Why throw awiay the merit of 
such a service ? Go to Sir Vivian, and tell him 
fairly what you have learned ; and when he inquires 
eagerly for the address of the copiers, let him know 
distinctly — but in any round-about way you choose — 
that you have your fortune to make. He will not 
bid money for your secret, for be has none himself — 
not a rap; but he has things in his power that are 

z 
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worth money, and if you play your cards weU, he will 
make a man of you." 

"And you would actually have me offer to be 
bribed for doing the bounden duty of an honest 
man ?" 

" Tush, tush ! I know nothing about honest men 
— never met with any in all my life. As for Sir 
Vivian, he will book you for a natural if you do 
otherwise than I have advised ; or else he will sup- 
pose that you speculate upon his gratitude and gene- 
rosity, and he will half choke himself with laughter 
at the rich idea." 

"Then I shall certainly not place myself under 
80 degrading a suspicion. Do you go to him, 
since you have no feeling of honour. I present you 
with the secret ; make your market of it as you 
will." 

" No, hang it ! " said the artist ; " I have more 
honour than that comes to. You are a young fellow, 
and don't know how to wriggle yourself on in this 
dirty world. The patronage of Sir Vivian would 
place you above it. You have already saved his 
daughter from having her face seamed like a mended 
China mug ; and now, in preserving the unique cha- 
racter of his great Correggio, you will establish a 
double claim that he cannot blink. Go, my dear boy, 
and tell him all, but teU it prudently ; just put a few 
of your scruples into your penniless pocket — there's 
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a good fellow — and leave old Gallipot to paint for a 
future age, and starve in the present." 

Robert pondered for a wliiLs on the mixture of 
greatness and meanness, baseness and honour, pre- 
sented in the character of poor Driftwood ; but his 
conclusions were, upon the whole, favourable ;\ and 
he saw, in the midst of the dark stains throwji upon 
it bj circumstance, an original strain of good he 
could not but admire. This time he did. n<»t go 
home to dress, but walking westward witk a steadj 
and determined pace,, he soon reached the mansion 
he sought. 

Since he knew by experience that his card alone 
would not admit him, he wrote upon it with, his 
pencil, that *^ Mr. Robert Oaklands requested to see 
Sir Vivian Falcontower, on business of importance 
to Sir Vivian ^" and after a brief interval he was 
ushered up-stairs*. There was no one in the room he 
was shown into. It was the first of a suite of three 
drawing-rooms, the folding-doors of which were open; 
and it was with a flush of gratified taste he looked, 
along the rich and noble vista. Although crowded in 
the fashion of the day, there was a masterly arrange- 
ment throughout which excluded the idea of con« 
fusion ; the more sumptuous pieces of furniture were 
here and there relieved with others of exquisite sim- 
plicity ; and the whole received value and importance 
from the objects of taste and vertu distributed around. 
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The curtains, the walls, the gilded mirrors, the few 
but delicious drawings — all were in admirable har- 
mony of colour ; while the drab carpets, artfully sub- 
dued and chaste, left to its full eflfect the gorgeous yet 
elegant character of the scene. 

While Robert was surveying with the eye of a 
connoisseur the most charming and remarkable in- 
terior he had yet seen, he observed advancing from 
the further end of the vista a female figure, which at 
first appeared to be out of keeping with the picture. 
As she Advanced, however, calmly and gracefully, the 
sombre hue of her attire assumed a richness corre- 
sponding with that of the inanimate objects of the 
scene, and the same fresh and lovely face he had 
admired in the studio seemed to bring sunshine into 
the room. Change of place, time, feeling, had no 
effect. Miss Falcontower was so absolutely the same, 
that it was impossible to detect in her physiognomy 
**one shade the more, one ray the less." He could 
have thought that the life-struggles, disappointments, 
and miseries, that had marked his lot since they parted 
were only a momentary dream, and that she still stood 
before him in the painted garret. 

Her observation of Robert was widely different. 
Time and the world had done their work on him. 
The lines of care were on his brow, and the light of 
experience mingled with the light of thought in his 
eye. The newness of look, the solitariness, the ab- 
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stract curiosity of the provincial and the scholar, had 
vanished, and with them the youthfulness of air indi- 
cative of the youth of the heart. He was a man — 
watchful, ready, resolute, doubting, despising, defying, 
yet withal frank, simple, and generous. In external 
appearance, he was more erect than formerly, his face 
more pale, his lip more rigid, and his countenance 
more masculine — the effect, probably, of a pair of 
full but not heavy whiskers, of the richest brown, 
extending to the chin. 

While Miss Falcontower was advancing, the two 
exchanged a steady glance, which learned all this of 
each other, and she then offered her hand as to an old 
acquaintance. 

" You have been here before, Mr. Oaklands?" said 
she. 

« Twice." 

"But only one card ?" 

" It was the first I ever possessed : I had by that 
time turned a gentleman artist." 

" Why did you not repeat your visit sooner ?" 

"Because," replied Robert, half amused by the 
coolness of the question, "because I had only too 
good reason to suppose that I should not be re- 
ceived." 

" Why, what was the matter ?— Oh, perhaps you 
knew I was at home — that is so rural ! Never take 
a denial amiss unless you have collateral reasons : it 
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means nothing whatever in itself, but that circum- 
stances render it inconvenient or improper to receive 
you at the moment. Well, you' have turned a gentle- 
man artist — and with what success? Have you 
begun to rival Correggio?" 

'" It i« Correggio who brings me here ; and as the 
business is of more importance to Sir Vivian Falcon- 
tower than my success or failure as an artist, I beg 
you to listen to me, for I have come on purpose to 
speak." He then mentioned succinctly the discovery 
he had made respecting the picture, and gave the 
address of the place where it was in the process of 
being copied. Miss Falcontower was obviously in- 
terested, and even indignant ; but Robert observed 
that the conduct of the capitalist appeared to anger 
her rather by its insolence than dishonesty. 

" Oh, as for that," she said, in reply to his remark, 
^* they are all alike ; from the rich lender down to the 
poor colour-grinder, there is not a grain of difference 
— they all cheat, to the best of their ability. Sir 
Vivian, however, knows how to deal with them ; but 
you, Mr. Oaklands, you seem above our ijeach. This 
time, thank goodness, it is papa you have made your 
debtor ; and by the same achievement of chivalry, 
too, by the way — the preservation from outrage of 
a paltry bit of perishing colour. You are an un- 
known artist, you are young, you are ** 

"Poor," aasisted Robert. 
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" Poor : and what shall I say to Sir Vivian?" 

" That there is nothing in art, youth, or poverty, 
inconsistent with honour," said Robert, as the blood 
mounted to his brow. The young lady's cheek seemed 
to reflect the suffusion. It was the first time he had 
seen her colour change ; and she fixed upon him the 
admiring, melancholy, and dreamy look called up 
when the sympathies are stirred by some vision of 
poetry or romance that has nothing to do with the 
realities of life. 

**But, come," said she, starting. "You were to 
tell me of your fortunes in the world, and I will save 
you the trouble. You have failed to secure the 
certainty even of a living, because you will not stoop 
to baseness, and cannot wait the turn of events : is 
it not so?" 

" It is." 

" What, then, are you now doing, and what are 
your plans?" 

** I am supporting myself by means of cheap por- 
trait-painting, till I can ascertain the fate of an article 
of mine which is to appear, though at no stipulated 
time, in a quarterly review. If that should attract no 
attention, then I must give up for the present the 
hope of being what Mr. Driftwood calls a top-sawyer, 
and gravitate downwards to my allotted place, wher- 
ever that may be, in the social scale." 

** An article in a quarterly review ! That is 
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good — there is hope in that, for it brings you within 
the sphere of Sir Vivian's influence. But you must 
not trust to it alone. Do you hit portraits well? 
Could you take mine in a style that would do you 
credit ?" 

'^ I cannot say ; but it would at least enable me to 
take others in that style. Such a study would be 
inestimable ! " and he scanned her features with the 
enthusiasm of a connoisseur, and pierced into the 
blaze of her eyes as if he would hare sounded its 
depth. Miss Falcontower looked at him with sur- 
prise and amusement ; but the gaze of mere admiration 
had no power to kindle that experienced cheek with 
the glow even of vanity. 

" Understand," said she, " that you need not ex- 
pect anything for the work, however well executed, 
but notoriety and sitters : and that understood, when 
will you come ? To-morrow ?*' 

" To-morrow." 

" Then come at an early hour — come at twelve, 
that we may be sure to be uninterrupted.'* Robert 
thanked his patroness warmly, and took his leave. 

We may here, in order to get rid of the subject, 
relate the sequel of the history of Correggio. Sir 
Vivian, accompanied by a police-officer, proceeded to 
the place indicated by Robert, painted out with his 
own hand the valuable parts of the imitation, and 
parried away his picture, the master of the establish- 
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ment, under the awkward circumstances, not daring 
to interfere. The loan was thus converted into an 
unsecured debt, and the lender took his place with a 
crowd of other creditors, who knew that their only 
chance of obtaining a return of any kind for their 
money was to leave their debtor unmolested. Sir 
Vivian then hung up his darling gem in its own place, 
shipped off for St. Petersburgh the copy manufactured 
with Robert's assistance by Driftwood, and sold it to 
a private collector there as an undoubted Correggio, for 
more than twice the sum it had been pawned for. 

Sir Vivian Falcontower was of an ancient family, 
although a baronet of recent creation. The son of a 
baron and of the eldest daughter of an earl, and 
brother of the now Lord Luxton, he was a person of 
considerable consequence in the aristocracy. At an 
early age, he became the possessor of a large fortune, 
which, coming suddenly into his hands — through the 
caprice of an old female relative — he squandered as 
suddenly; and he was now living, like many other 
men of rank, in hollow state and splendid poverty. 
He was, however, a political man, and supposed to 
possess considerable shrewdness in that line, although 
not the sort of talent requisite for office ; and as the 
two noble houses he was related to were on opposite 
sides, and the baronet no enthusiast in his opinions, 
he .did not suffer much from party vicissitudes. 

His daughter, an only child, lost her mother at an 
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earlj age, and having natural gifts as well as acquired 
accomplishments, became her father's companion even 
before she had done with her governess. As years 
passed, her mind overmastered his ; and although 
much too politic to show purposely that she was a 
woman of business, it was her will that was the law of 
the house. Her marriage was the grand card of the 
politic pair ; but somehow they were not fortunate in 
playing it. She was very near the point, however, 
more than once ; and at the first serious trial so 
near being a duchess, that when the affair was sud- 
denly brought to an end, the world of ton went into 
fits, and the Morning Post went out of print. What 
was the cause of the duke's inconstancy no one knew. 
Sir Vivian was for an action, with damages laid at 
50,000/. ; but Claudia, although her colourless cheeks 
and staring eyes told what a crushing blow it had 
been, had more sense. 

" I could not bear the indignity," she said ; " and 
besides" — the words were hardly audible through her 
white and quivering lips — " besides — it would destroy 
every other chance ! " Instead of an action, therefore, 
a musical soiree was determined on, the grandest by 
far of the season. Claudia's magnificent voice was 
heard on the occasion for the first time in public, in 
the midst of the best voices of the Opera ; and she hid 
her willow handsomely with leaves snatched from the 
chaplet of the prima-donna. 
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The chance was tried again— and again —and 
again ; but there seemed to be some fatality in the 
cards. Not that she was not loved, and madlj too ; 
but her object was not love, but rank united with 
fortune. Claudia's determination, however, some people 
thought, held out too long; for this blooming girl, 
apparently about four-and- twenty, was in reality a 
great many years older — we shall not say how many, 
although her age certainly overstepped that prosaic 
thirty, the object of so much dread to young ladies. 
The secret of this perennial bloom is very simple to 
those of the sex who enjoy a good constitution and a 
good complexion. Claudia took equal care of her 
health and her dress. Even in the full season, she 
vanished at an early hour in the night, and got up at 
as early an hour in the morning. Her attire, always 
elegantly simple, was arranged upon the strictest 
rules of science. The most vagrant-looking curl had 
its fixed place and mission ; and it was observed that 
she never sat long at one time in company, a periodical 
visit to the dressing-room and its cheval mirror being 
indispensable. She avoided cosmetics, both frOm taste 
and on principle. She would as soon have perfumed 
herself with garlic as with anything else than the very 
slightest possible suspicion of musk. She cleansed her 
pearly teeth with soap, not odoriferous soap, but the 
only kind she employed for any purpose — namely, 
the finer variety used in the kitchen and laundry, 
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with the technical name of pale yellow. Finally, she 
never indulged in laughter or even smiles, for these, 
she knew, are the prolific parents of wrinkles ; but 
instead of such mechanical demonstrations, her ex- 
pressive eyes threw gleams of light over her face, that 
answered all the purpose. 

Such were the new friends of Robert Oaklands. 
By twelve o'clock on the following day they were 
prepared to receive him, in a small but elegant room, 
with a single north window, the curtains of which bad 
been arranged by the baronet himself, in such a way 
as to admit the light only from the upper part. The 
hour of noon strikes ; a straightforward, resolute, but 
not loud or long knock, announces a visitor; enter 
Portrait-painter. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

FORTUNES OF A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

Miss Falcoktower was looking, if possible, more 
beautiful than ever ; the cause of which, as the painter 
saw at a glance, was the artistical arrangement of her 
dress, and its strict subordination in form and colour 
to the face. What was desired was evidently a por- 
trait of the woman as nature, not the milliner, had 
made her ; and Eobert could not but admire the skill 
with which the background was arranged, so as to 
throw the whole emphasis upon the speaking features. 
The scene recalled to him at once the apparition of 
the day before, bringing sunshine into the drawing- 
room, as it advanced up the lengthened vista, and 
enabled him to establish a connexion between the two 
in conception and design. So much the better for 
him, whose business it was to make a picture, not to 
estimate character ; and he gave himself up to the 
intoxicating task before him with his customary zeal 
and determination. He was a study to her as she 
was to him, and his deep steady gaze was no inter- 
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ruption to her thoughts ; for it was evident that he 
regarded her, not in her individual self, but as a mere 
object of art. It may be a question whether Claudia 
had ever before in her life looked so long at a hand- 
some man. 

" You have a fair idea of jour art," said Sir 
Vivian, who had been watching the process with in- 
terest ; " but I would advise a portrait-painter to en- 
gage his sitter in conversation, interesting enough to 
draw out the expression of character. He cannot 
otherwise obtain a correct likeness." 

" I must get hold of the vehicle* first," replied the 
artist ; " the soul will then, I hope, come by degrees. 
As for a correct likeness, that is the result of a 
mechanical tact, sometimes possessed bj the merest 
dauber. A true artist, such as I am trying to learn 
to be, paints the mind as well as the body, and renders 
in colours what the sitter is unconscious of himself. 
This marks the distinction between photography and 
art. The former, being without intelligence, can copy 
only the external features ; while the latter, although 
less skilful in this part of the process, is able to seize 
upon the intellectual being. Even as photography 
represents surfaces with such exquisite minuteness as 
to trace phenomena invisible to the naked eye, so art 
brings out flaws or beauties of the character unsus- 
pected before. This is called, though not with philo- 
sophical accuracy, idealising. This is what the Greek 
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sculptors accomplished in regard to beautj, bringing 
perfection out of the straining womb of nature, and 
raising the human to the divine." This was pursuing 
the subject into a channel where Sir Vivian was out 
of his depth, for it was precisely in surfaces he was 
learned ; but his more accomplished daughter was able 
to keep up the conversation with the joung artist, 
whom it was obviously, for some reason or other, her 
wish to " trot out." The sitting, however, was very 
brief. Miss Falcontower, true to her tactics, got up 
before the artist supposed he had well begun; and 
he was led off to view the collection of pictures and 
statuary which the baronet had always great delight 
in showing. 

Sir Vivian appeared to be well pleased with the 
young man, both as a speaker and a listener. In 
the former capacity, Claudia was industrious in 
drawing him out, and in the latter he was himself 
very willing to be drawn in, for the baronet possessed 
abundant stores of information and anecdote connected 
with art. On a new occasion, Robert did not scruple 
to take the part of the father against his patroness. 

" Look I" said Claudia ; "is not that fine ? There 
is one of those grand cathedrals in which the genius 
of Christianity, spurning the old heathen law, seems 
to symbolise the glorious liberty of the Gospel. The 
classic temples have passed away from men's reve- 
rence with their empty religion, and in this new form 
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of art the new nations of Europe have stamped their 
own identity. Is it too much to hope that, in the ad- 
vancement of taste, the whole land will become a field 
of Gothic architecture, and that men will turn away 
from classicism, just as they have turned away from 
the false gods it enshrined?" Robert smiled gravely. 

'' I should like to hear your sentiments on this 
point," said Sir Vivian, ** for my daughter and I have 
argued upon it till we have nothing new to say on 
the subject." 

" I do not know that I either," replied Robert, 
** can have anything new to say on the subject, for my 
opinions lie quite on the surface. The classic style of 
architecture was adapted to a religion wanting in 
depth and intensity — to the same revelation of poetry 
which gave rise to the immortal sculptures of the 
Greeks, where the presiding divinities are Beauty and 
Repose. Early Christianity had its hidden temples 
in glens and caves, in the mean rooms of cities, in de- 
sert solitudes, where the cells of hermits, gathering 
other cells around them, formed the nuclei of populous 
convents. But when there arose out of the simple 
arrangements of the apostles a hierarchy composed of 
secular as well as religious princes, when the symboli- 
cal crook -became a kingly sceptre that made the world 
tremble, and when Christianity grew into a mystery 
too holy and too awful for vulgar eyes to contemplate 
— then was there reared a shrine fitted for the ma- 
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jestic worship — a shrine rising frequently from the 
ruins of heathen temples $ then pinnacle upon pinnacle 
pierced the yielding sky; then gorgeous processions 
rolled along amid groves of sculptured stone,—* 

' Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem iwelled the note of praise/ 

For a Koman Catholic cathedral," continued Robert, 
^' no architecture is so well adapted as the Gothic ; 
but when the reform of Luther let in upon the reli- 
gious gloom a portion of the light of day, a modifi- 
cation was demande^d, which, so far as I know, has 
not yet been supplied." 

" Then," said Claudia, who saw with some dis- 
content what was coming, " you would have a new 
style for every form of belief?" 

" I would have the genius of bodies of men give 
way to their impulses and convictions in art as in 
religion, and cease to copy forms that for them have 
lost life and meaning." 

" Then suppose you take the lowest sect, composed 
of worshippers who gather round the pastor with no 
more ceremonial than the literal sheep round their shep- 
herd — ^what tabernacle would you devise for them ? " 

'* Art is beautiful even in its austerest forms, be- 
cause so is the nature it worships. Even the original 
shrine of the faith you allude to — ^a lonely nook among 
the hills, where it was born of persecution, and 

K 
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nourished with blood, and where the devotees listened 
to the word of life with their Bible kept open on their 
knees with their naked swords, was not wanting in 
this quality. For these I would revert to the classical 
model, but of an era prior, as we might suppose, to 
the time when the stern and simple superstition sub- 
mitted to the elegant adornments of poetry. I would 
have the portico composed of Tuscan columns rising 
naked out of the earth, like the trunks of forest-trees ; 
the pediment either entirely blank, or inscribed only 
with a text of Scripture in the black austere cha- 
racters termed grotesque, that are like the rudiments 
of Roman letters ; and the external walls either wholly 
plain or strengthened more than adorned with Tuscan 
pilasters." 

" Well done !" cried Sir Vivian—" that is a good 
idea," 

" But why limit the classical mo'del to a service 
like this ? If we discard it for the less simple fonns 
of Christianity, are there not purposes in which poetry 
is the presiding feeling, apart from religion, and 
where elegant repose is the grand essential? Could 
anything be finer or more harmonious than a Greek 
temple consecrated to works of painting and sculp- 
ture ? For a gentleman's seat, set down in the midst 
of a tree-garden in an undulating and picturesque 
country, the abode of wealth and taste, and in itself 
a gallery of art, no model could be imagined better 
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adapted than the classical villa. On the other hand, 
a country abode perched on a rocky height, and sur- 
rounded by natural woods, would demand the Gothic 
form; and so likewise would the simple hamlet and 
the solitary hut. But imagine a whole street — a 
whole town of this architecture — in which the multi- 
tudinous variety is confined to details, with the same 
unvarying character pervading the whole ! It would 
be almost as bad — if anything could be almost as bad 
— as our present rows of stone or brick boxes, with 
oblong holes in the walls for the inhabitants to look 
through and indulge themselves with the sight of 
rows of boxes on the other side of the way, the coun- 
terpart of their own." 

"But the age and the men, my good sir!'* 
cried Claudia — "would you not have architecture 
adapted to the circumstances that give it birth? and 
are not we Goths, to take that as the generic 
name, just as the classic builders were Greeks and 
Bomans ?" 

" No : we are no more Goths than we are Greeks 
or Romans. We are the result of the collision which 
took place when the fresh and vigorous barbarians 
threw themselves headlong upon the senile refinement 
of the Empire, and gave a new character to the genius 
of Europe. The retrograde movement was changed 
for one of progress — for there is no point of rest for 
the human mind. The present age is merely one of a 
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moral series which then commenced; and our grand 
distinction is an enlightened eclecticism, which gathers 
to itself the true and the beautiful wherever they are 
found, in the past or in the present, and hands them 
on in triumph to the future. To make the archi- 
tecture of such an age exclusively Gothic, or exclu- 
sively classic, to bind down its pictorial art to the 
mediaeval or the revival, is, I venture to think, a 
dream that can be realised only when the effect of the 
collision of races is worn out and lost, and the down- 
ward movenient begins anew.*' 

In such conversations a great part of the forenoon 
passed away ; and when the artist at length took his 
leave, Claudia confessed to herself that she had en- 
joyed a novel kind of amusement, in listening to the 
opinions of one who spoke thus plainly and zealously 
without reference to the rank or sex of the company. 
This was an enjoyment she had not experienced till 
now since girlhood, and a dim picture rose upon her 
dream of a new social world, invested with such co- 
lourings of romance as are thrown by the imagination 
upon strange and distant lands. 

" You are interested by this young man ?" said her 
father, whp observed her reverie. 

" Yes ; he speaks as if he thought, and that is 
much. Whether his thoughts are just or not is an- 
other question. I like him, too, because he looks you 
full in the eyes both when he speaks and listens." 
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** And, upon my word, the eyes are very hand- 
some with which the young fellow does look?" 

** That may be of some moment to him : it is 
nothing to us. But one thing is clear — that he will 
never be a painter. He thinks too much and too 
subtly of the theory of art to become great in the 
practice ; for practical art is an instinct, the achieve- 
ments of which may be followed, but cannot be pre- 
ceded by theory. No ; he has no more chance of 
becoming a painter in this way, than he would have 
of becoming a poet by learning to manufacture rhymes 
at the university. But he writes, too. He has had an 
article accepted by a quarterly review; and I think 
we should see that. He is not vain, not selfish, not 
mercenary, and his feelings chance to be with the 
party now in ascendancy. Do you not see my 
thought? As a secretary without the name, and 
without consciousness on his own part, he might 
render you important service. You have retro- 
graded of late, as he calls it, and you must renew 
the onward movement." 

" You are right, Claudia ; I see it all. But why 
wait, since we know that he has words and ideas ?*' 

"But we can only guess that he has the art of 
writing, that he has an elegant pen, and a logical head 
to direct it.^* 

" Well, be it as you will, but don't lose sight of 
him. I am now for the club." 
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" Why wait ?" mused Claudia when she was alone. 
" Might it not be better if" — and she moved some 
paces after her father. " No ! " and her thought spoke 
with decision : " what is he to us if he be not the 
tool we require? — Nothing but a mediocre artist, a 
fluent speaker, and a handsome and amiable man!" 
She turned round calmly, proudly. She looked tall — 
for her medium size. The flash that served for a 
smile played over her still features, like moonlight — 
no, like sunlight on a marble statue. It may have ex- 
pressed contempt of some idea that had swept across 
her brain ; it may have indicated a joyous confidence 
in her own will and power ; it may have flitted over 
those lovely lips in mere amusement and delight, as a 
butterfly hovers, on some breathless noon, over a rose. 
But so she glided, with that iUumined face — slow, 
erect, silent, phantom-like — from the room. 

This was interesting society for Robert, although 
he was probably unconscious at the time of the un- 
speakable benefit he derived from it. The introduction 
to the familiar acquaintance of an elegant and accom- 
plished woman of society, forms an era in the history 
of a young man isolated from the world, — an era from 
which may generally be dated his fairest prospects in 
life. But, unluckily for our adventurer, this came at 
a time when his circumstances appeared* to require 
something to lower rather than elevate his ideas. His 
business, small as it was, became still smaller, for he 
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was now absent from the studio at the verj time when 
sitters were the most likelj to nibble ; and perhaps 
Claudia had little idea of the sacrifices and depriva- 
tions the poor artist submitted to for the pleasure of 
painting her portrait. The pleasure was great; for, 
in respect to female companionship, nine-tenths of the 
struggling young men of London might as well be in 
a huge monkerj, where no such thing can be enjoyed, 
except when of a secret and criminal character. The 
pleasure, however, was supplemented by the hope of 
eventual profit; for Robert had not so humble an 
opinion of his talent for art as Claudia had formed ; 
and he looked forward to the day when the exhibition 
of his work, which he intended to be. worthy of the 
lovely and fashionable original, would fill his studio 
with clients and his coffers with money. The two 
motives acted and reacted upon each other. To arrive at 
fame and wealth, it was necessary to indulge largely 
in the pleasure; and to be able to indulge largely 
and continuously in the pleasure, wealth and fame 
were indispensable. 

But Claudia's judgment was probably more correct 
than his own ; for although he got hold of the vehicle 
easily enough, the soul seemed very unwilling to come 
.orward. He was at length much downcast on the 
subject, and sometimes he even conjectured that there 
might peradventure be no soul to come; but again, 
when he looked into the blaze of her eyes, he could 
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not conceive that so dazzling a light could be a quality 
of mere external beauty. His want of success did not 
seem to disconcert his patroness. He repeatedly break- 
fasted with her and her father on the mornings of the 
brief sittings, and sometimes when they were not quite 
alone ; and at length he was invited to dinner, that he 
might be made acquainted with Sir Vivian's brother^ 
Lord Luxton. This invitation was given when his 
hopes of being able to maintain the tailed coat were 
almost at zero, and Claudia mistook the gloomy per- 
plexity of his look for some feeling of self-distrust. 

" Do come," said she, " if you are not otherwise 
engaged; for as you say you are unaccustomed to 
society, you will be amused. By the way, I should 
not have conjectured that from your manner in com- 
pany; it is just what it should be. The reason, I 
take it, is that you are calm, self-possessed, and ob- 
servant. You are not thinking of yourself, but of the 
things and persons around you ; and in order to secure 
this state of quietude, you fall into a natural imitation, 
carried only sufficiently far to avoid attracting observa- 
tion in return.** 

" Upon my word,** said Robert, amused in spite of 
his anxieties, " you give me credit for more tact than 
I possess.' I have really no motives at all, and no de- 
terminate line of conduct ; I merely look, and listen, 
and spe^, when it is necessary, without thinking 
about the matter.*' 
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" Precisely. A vulgar man always thinks about 
the matter. The bashful vulgarian described by our 
ancestors — ^that modest individual who used to sup- 
pose that the observation of the whole company was 
absorbed in him, and was ready to sink with appre- 
hension at the idea that he was not looking or doing 
to the best advantage — seems to have died out as the 
present generation came in. The existing vulgarian 
is a gentleman of more nerve. He takes the most 
strenuous measures to conceal his vulgarity, to evi- 
dence his self-possession, to convince you that he is at 
home in the part. He considers it necessary to be 
constantly doing or saying something. Like Bottom 
the weaver, he is for playing everything in the piece, 
and would even take a portion of the business of the 
servants out of their hands, if they would' let him. 
But the servants are now a great estate in the social 
realm : more and more every day is intrusted to their 
management, and the company have nothing to do but 
to be quiet and enjoy themselves." 

" But is there not something to learn in etiquette ? 
Are there not new table customs, for instance, fre- 
quently coming in ?" 

" None that you will outrage, if you only keep 
quiet, and observe what other people do ; and few, I 
may add, that do not come naturally to good sense and 
good taste : that is a striking characteristic of our age. 
But after all, the laws of etiquette are not like those 
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of the Medes and the Persians ; few people mind 
infringing them a little when it suits their whim or 
convenience. The grand thing is to take it easy, and 
be quiet. I had once a peep, through a glass door, at 
a dinner-party at a tradesman's, where I looked in at 
an unusual hour — and how the first glance astonished 
me ! The table, and its paraphernalia of silver, 
porcelain, and crystal ; the dishes, the dresses of the 
guests, male and female — all were the exact counter- 
part of what is seen at a fashionable dinner. But the 
second glance reassured me, and I trembled no more 
for the fate of my order. The whole thing was over- 
done — stiff, formal, and therefore awkward. It was 
a Belgravian picture cut in wood — and not by a Grin- 
ling Gibbons. Everybody at the table was thinking 
about the matter, hosts and guests alike — aU deter- 
mined to be rigidly right : it was, in short, the 
fashion you see in a stuck-up dress doll in a shop- 
window." 

" I see what you mean," said Bobert ; " fashion 
must be adhered to, but only in an easy, quiet way, 
and for your own, not for fashion's sake. But are 
there not some persons, even in your own circle, who 
carry things a little further ; for instance, the Countess 
of Tassletop you talked of the other morning ?" 

" O yes, poor little creature ! she takes a great deal 
of trouble, and we are all much obliged to her. But 
the small working-class of fashion, as we may call it. 
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is quite distinct from the great, refined, and intellec- 
tual body who pay it external deference, profit by its 
labours, and laugh at it." 

" And the Tassletop— what do you call it ? — ^you all 
wear, was tHat invented by her ladyship ?" 

'* Her ladyship got it from her ladyship's milliner ; 
the milliner received it, after numerous throes of 
inventive genius, from her forewoman ; and the fore- 
woman, a clever person, but used up long ago, ex- 
torted the idea from one of the hands she patronises, 
who works nineteen hours a-day for the distinction. 
It is the distressed needlewomen who give the law of 
costume to the world of fashion.'* 

The dinner served as a good illustration to a por- 
tion of this lecture ; and Robert, in spite of his gloomy 
forebodings, was certainly amused — although, as Clau- 
dia had recommended, in a quiet way. Owing to an 
accidental circumstance, he came late, when the rest of 
the party, which was in all eight in number, had as- 
sembled. There were no introductions, and he heard 
no names. The coup d^ail presented by the dining- 
room was magnificent, but he thought the quantity of 
plate almost, if not quite, overstepped the modesty of 
taste. The dinner was a more prolonged repast than 
he thought had been customary in this country, and 
he had time to observe his neighbours. These had 
no great distinction of aspect. One was a very fat, 
good-humoured-looking old man, jovial and hearty in 
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bis manner — just the person to have been vulgar to 
tbe last extreme, if not saved hj a perfect savair/aire, 
and an air of gentlemanly ease which could have been 
the result only of life-long habitude. Another was a 
little, meagre, unwholesome, elderly man, looking mar- 
vellously like a journeyman tailor suffering from the 
consequences of an intemperance he now kept in check 
by means of the pledge. He, too, was obviously to 
the manner bom, and withal tenderly, and not un- 
gracefully, assiduous in his attentions to a pompous, 
good-looking, middle-aged dame, the matron of the 
feast, whose neck, arms, and fingers, glittered with 
diamonds. Another younger lady belonged to that 
class of women who have no character at all, and 
could be described only as having a sweet, insipid 
face, and as constantly saying, " What a love ! " — 
" Those dearest children !" — " How I do dote on that 
aria!" — "My darling Mrs. So-and-so!" Robert sat 
next to this youngish lady, and turned away with a 
cloyed appetite from the sweets when they came upon 
the table. The remaining guest belonged, like him- 
self, to the class of ** clever people." He had only re- 
cently come into notice, and was a candidate for one 
of certain commissionerships which, from his services 
to the government and his literary reputation, he was 
considered sure of obtaining. He had taken reason- 
ably well to the manners of the circle where he was 
now noticed, although bom himself only in the re- 
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spectable middle class, but had not entirely got rid of 
the feeling of novelty, and appeared to have every 
now and then a spasm of exulting surprise as the idea 
oceurred to him of his present position and expected 
good fortune. 

The dinner passed quietly and agreeably away ; 
the beautiful hostess dealing her lightning flashes 
with perfect impartiality round the table, and every 
now and then, with an admirable tact, quite distinct 
from the obtrusiveness of former days, contriving to 
attract the attention of any one who seemed to have 
fallen aside out of observation. When the ladies at 
length retired, there was some social and even merry 
chat ; but little wine was taken, little time consumed, 
and Robert by and by found himself for a minute or 
two tete-a-tite with Claudia in the drawing-room. 
From her he learned, with some surprise, that the fat, 
jovial old man was Lord Luxton; that the elderly 
journeyman tailor was the Earl of Tassletop, the 
husband of the fashionable countess; that the sweet, 
youngish lady, was the scion of a ducal family ; and 
the pompous matron the wife of a wealthy parvenu, 
but herself allied to some of the highest families in 
the kingdom. 

Our adventurer, on going home that night to his 
three-pair back, suffered from a little confusion of 
mind. His wonder was, how it was all to end — what 
was to become of the anomalies of his position — whe- 
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ther he was actually to be a top-sawyer, or subside 
into the pit ? It wanted some time yet to the publica- 
tion of the next review, and it was with something 
like alarm he remembered — a feeling he was by no 
means accustomed to — that after his sumptuous fare 
of to-day, he had to look to the chances of the world 
for to-morrow's dinner. His case was the more per- 
plexing, that Miss Falcontower seemed to have cooled 
upon the business of the portrait. So far from being 
in any hurry to get it finished, she was evidently pro- 
tracting the time. At the dinner-table, while bringing 
out the other clever man in his peculiar walk, she had 
suffered him to remain the great unknown. She had 
not even redeemed her promise of introducing him to 
her uncle. Was it not obvious that art had failed 
him, and that he was to receive a new trial in lite- 
rature — at some indefinite time ? 

In considerable perturbation of mind, but with a 
stern resolve to trifle no longer with his fortunes, he 
sought his patroness the next morning. He saw at 
once that a shade had passed over the beautiful face, 
though without rendering it less beautiful. 

" Mr. Oaklands," she said, " I am glad you have 
come, for it is so formal to say adieu in writing, and I 
have hardly time for it even in speech. Papa has re- 
ceived a summons to his brother's bedside. Lord Luxton 
having been taken suddenly and, I fear, dangerously 
ill, and we shall be out of town for at least a month. 
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Before we return, we shall have seen your article, and 
I feel sure that I shall have something pleasant to saj 
on the subject. The portrait" — following his eyes — 
" must wait. It is of less consequence to you than the 
other; and, in fact, the two professions, or accomplish- 
ments, would clash. Good-bye, Mr. Oaklands," and 
she extended her hand. Her voice softened as she pro* 
nounced the last words ; and her fingers — could it be 
a gentle pressure which sent that sudden thrill through 
his frame? Robert did not know; his breath came 
quick, his eyes dazzled : she was gone. 

" So,** thought he, fetching a long breath as he left 
the house, "it is over — over — over! Friendless, pen- 
niless, hopeless in this walk of life, I must now try 
another.'' But for all that, he walked straight to 
Jermyn Street, thinking, in spite of himself, that 
something would turn up, some honest job from the 
picture-dealers, or some expectant sitter, with a guinea 
in his pocket. Worse and Worse. Driftwood had 
vanished ; the contents of the studio were seized for 
rent, and the door was locked. It was hard that he, 
who owed nothing, should lose his painting materials, 
few and of trifling value as they were ; but remon- 
strance was of no avail, and he turned from the house 
with a bitterness of spirit he had never felt before. 

He knew what must be done, but he would not do 
it till the evening ; for although a common, it seemed 
to him, from its associations of vice and misery, a 
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degrading expedient. In the meantime he walked 
swiftly away in the direction of the nearest boundary 
of the wilderness of streets. He felt the need of air, 
for he was choking ; the mist of the common was 
settling upon him. But as he walked, he grew more 
tranquil, for he looked his fortunes steadily in the face, 
and became accustomed to them. That evening he 
would collect a sum to pay the rent of his lodgings, 
and suffice for his support for the few days that might 
pass before he obtained employment. The financial 
object he could attain only in one way : by the hypo- 
thecation — a very short time before he would have 
said pawning — of his dress-clothes ; and as for me- 
chanical work, there was no risk of failure in the 
quest for that, since he had already, with a view to 
some such emergency, made acquaintance with a person 
whose trade was the finer kind of cabinet-making, and 
who would be very glad to accept his services, having 
formed a high opinion of his taste and inventive 
ability. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in becoming 
more calm he became more cheerful. The crisis that 
had occurred was indeed a painful one ; for, setting 
his new acquaintance out of the question, it interposed 
a gulf between him and the old. It postponed indefi- 
nitely his profcpects of revisiting the Lodge — of seeing 
again the generous and true-hearted captain — the 
philosophic Elizabeth — the one whom he had never 
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thought of for a lopg time after his exodus without a 
feeling of terror, but who had gradually assumed in 
his waking dreams the appearance of a faint and 
distant star, the only light he saw in the heavens. 

When he had reached the utmost verge of London, 
his thoughts were drawn anew to the profession that 
had so lamentably failed him, by the appearance of a 
sign-painter perched on a ladder, labouring away at 
his vocation. Bobert drew near with some surprise — 
perhaps even a little amusement — and, himself unseen, 
watched the motions of the artist. The subject was 
Robin Hood, and it was boldly and skilfully treated^ 
obviously by one of the great masters in the out-of- 
doors line. The painter seemed highly pleased with 
it himself; getting down every now and then from 
the ladder to admire it ia.t some paces off, then, after 
taking a mighty pull at a tankard of porter that stood 
upon the ground, rushing up the steps, and setting at 
it again with frfesh enthusiasm. Driftwood was here 
in his element, and obviously very happy, bursting out 
occasionally with a snatch of song to carry off the 
steam, fiobert considered that high art had much to 
answer for in inveigling from his business so capital a 
sign-painter, and he tjfbk the liberty with himself of 
thinking,' with an inward sneer, that there might be 
more Driftwoods than one in the world. ' 

" Why ^should I disturb the poor fellow,'* thought 
he, " with news of the catastrophe^ if it is still un-* 
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known to him ? He will hear of it soon enough ; and 
knowing his haunts, I can alwajs fall in with him 
when I choose, should circumstances enable me to be 
of any use." So he turned awaj, and left Driftwood 
9lone with his glory. 

It was quite dark before Robert returned to his 
lodgings. Letting himself in with a pass-key, he went 
up, with a heavy heart, the long dark stair, and en- 
tered his room. He kindled a match, and then rubbed 
his eyes, thinking, for a moment, that their functions 
were impaired by the sudden glare. There was no 
candle /to light. His portmanteau was absent — his 
books— his dressing things; the bed was not prepared 
to be slept in; the room was cold, formal, and bare, 
like a room that had advertised for a tenant, and was 
waiting the result. When he had ascertained these 
facts, the match went out, and he was in the dark. 
The thing was quite inexplicable, for although some 
weeks' rent was due, the most perfect confidence was 
reposed in him by his landlady — an elderly widow, 
who made a scanty but certain income by letting a 
large house in lodgings, herself and children burrowing 
in the back'-kitchen. He groped his way down-stairs. 
There were cheerful femily voices on the second floor ; 
the sound of a piano on the first floor ; somebody 
reading aloud in the parlour. In the back-kitcheu 
were the- widow and her children, all at work of one 
kind or other. 
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" What is the meaning of this, Mrs. Dobbs ? " said 
he»; " where are my things ?" 

" They are gone away, mister," replied Mrs. 
Dobbs; "they were fetched — don't you know? — the 
rent paid, and the lodgings given up." 

" My things taken away, and the rent paid ! By 
whom, in the name of wonder?" 

" That I don't know, mister. I hope to goodness 
I haven't done wrong; but it was a respectable, porter- 
like man who came, and he said he was ordered by a 
lady, a friend of yours; and I thought you knew 
about it, and that it was all right." A lady! Robert 
flushed up to the brow — he knew but one lady in 
London! But the idea was as absurd as presumptuous. 
Presumptuous ! It was his pretended benefactress 
who had presumed. But since the lady had turned 
him out of his lodgings, had she provided any other ? 

" Yes, mister," said Mrs. Dobbs, " you have lodg- 
ings at the address on this paper — at Kensington 
Gravel Pits." The address was not in any hand-> 
writing he knew, and the paper on which it was 
written could hardly have come from Miss Falcon- 
tower. To think, however, was vain, when there 
were no data to proceed upon; and with a heavy 
heart, and a foot not the brisker, that he had eaten 
nothing since the sumptuous dinner of the day before, 
he set out on his new walk of several miles. 

When passing through the aristocratic quarter. 
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carriages were rushing about in all directions, for it 
was the hour of the evening dinner. At one great 
mansion there was a temporary stoppage of the trottoir. 
The door was open, servants in livery were seen in 
the illumed hall, and a handsome equipage was just 
setting down its freight, consisting of a solitary gentle- 
man. A double line of the passers-by was drawn up, 
as usual, to see him enter the house; and Robert drew 
back, with mechanical politeness, as he stepped out of 
the carriage. The gentleman turned his head, and 
their eyes met. It was Mr. Seacole. He seemed 
surprised at first; but with a haughty stare, he im- 
mediately passed on, and entered the house. The 
door shut ; the high-blooded greys pranced and pawed 
for a moment ; and then the elegant equipage dashed 
away down the street. 

Our adventurer walked on to the Gravel Pits 
— again the Gravel Pits ! — ^the mist of the common 
blinding his eyes, tightening his breath, and pressing 
on his heart. Above, around, beneath, aU was dark ; 
the whole world was a mass of tumbling vapour, and 
only a spark of less intense shadow showed the place 
in the heavens of the pale, faint star. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

GRAND DOINGS AT WEARTFOOT. 

The life of Simple Lodge was very monotonous after 
the departure of Robert Oaklands* Even the look-out 
from the windows was dull and dreary, as if the 
locality had fallen back into the condition in which it 
had been found, at a comparatively recent period, by 
the enterprise and industry of men. This condition 
was as desolate as can well be imagined. The dis- 
tance was many miles from any town, or even any 
considerable viUage ; on one side a natural wood co- 
vered a great part of the district ; on the other was 
an undulating region of sand and gravel ; and in the 
middle, skirted by the lonely road, lay an expanse of 
level ground overrun with coarse vegetation. From 
time immemorial this expanse was traversed diagonally 
by a footpath — the short cut already mentioned — hf 
means of which many generations of wayfarers cur- 
tailed a little their dreary journey ; and it was owing, 
probably, to this circumstance that the place came to 
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be known by the appropriate name of Wearyfoot 
Common. 

The first house that arose in the neighbourhood 
was the Hall, built by an ancestor — not very remote — 
of Mr. Seacole. This gentleman bought a pretty ex- 
tensive tract of land for a trifle, and chose a spot close 
by the Common for the seat of his family. Gradually 
some houses of less pretension arose in the neigh- 
bourhood, extending in line, with garden enclosures 
between, along the side of the Common, and simul- 
taneously with them a public-house started up on the 
opposite side, at the entrance of the footpath, and was 
immediately followed by a gradually lengthening line 
of small habitations, known as the village of Wearyfoot. 
The first built of the range of comparatively aristo- 
cratic dwellings, and the nearest to the Hall, was 
Semple Lodge, so called by the captain, who purchased 
it on his retirement from active service: and to this 
house the story now returns, to note what the inmates 
have been about since it left them. 

Sara's heart had been a good deal roused and 
alarmed by the fit of sobbing into which she was 
thrown, as she watched from her little lattice the 
receding figure of the adventurer, and saw rising 
before her imagination, on the other side of the Com- 
mon, that cold dark world into which he was about to 
plunge. The contrast between him and Adolphus at 
their meeting the day before was very unfavourable to 
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the latter, and she trembled at the mistake she had 
committed in fancying that her deeper feelings had 
been at all concerned in what she now believed could 
have been nothing more than girlish gratitude for 
novel and flattering attentions. She remembered that 
she had felt the taunts of the heir of the Hall as if 
thej had been aimed at herself, and she reflected with 
absolute terror upon the encouragement with which 
she had met his advances. What if no such person as 
the outcast of the common had been in the way ? 
Why, then, the young lady's illusion would have 
lasted till after the honeymoon ; and when it wa6 at 
length dispelled, the moralists would either have 
blamed her for the flckleness of ber love, or have 
pitied her for throwing that love away upon a man 
who proved himself unworthy of the boon. 

Adolphus called the next day, but Sara was indis- 
posed, and could not see him. He returned on several 
successive days ; but she took care to be constantly in 
attendance either on her aunt or uncle, and gave him 
no opportunity of speaking to her alone. But this 
could not last, for her reserve seemed to have the 
effect only of fixing the resolve of her lover ; and she 
dreaded that he would increase the embarrassment of 
an interview that must come, by demanding it in the 
hearing of her relations. While in this state of hesi- 
tation and timidity, Molly came running to her one 
day when she was in the garden, and put a post letter 
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into her hand : it was from Robert. On former occa- 
sions, Sara used to flj with the prize to the captain, 
without waiting to open it till she found him ; but 
now she desired MoUj to go and ascertain whether 
he was in the parlour, and as soon as her back was 
turned, tore open the seal, and finding an enclosure, a 
separate bit of folded paper, thrust it instantaneously 
into her bosom. This was not artfulness: it was 
instinct. 

The letter was about London and its sights — about 
the writer's confidence of soon obtaining employment 
of one kind or other — and about his having already 
found a respectable address for his letters in Jermyn 
Street. It was soon finished ; but then it had to be 
read again and again; and then the reader had to 
listen to, and take part in, a long series of comments 
and remarks ; her face all the while flushed with ex- 
citement, and the enclosure burning in her bosom. 
At length she was free ; she was in her own little 
room ; the door was locked ; even the window-blind 
was down ; and Sara, drawing forth the paper, un- 
folded it with a trembling hand, and read as follows : — 

" I am about to do for your sake what my nature 
shrinks from : I am about to lay myself open to the 
suspicion of mean and unmanly motives. You have 
observed that there is no good feeling between Mr. 
Seacole and me, and you will naturally listen with 
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distrust to the warning I am about to give jou. Be 
it so. I do not wish jou to form your opinion upon 
mine ; I wish 70U to think for yourself, and for that 
end to pause, observe, and meditate before coming to 
a decision. 

^^To me, he appears to be haughty, selfish, and 
unscrupulous ; and if I am correct in this, you will be 
able to ascertain the fact by simple observation. The 
feeling of distrust I would introduce into your mind 
can do no harm, for you are not only just but generous ; 
while, without that feeling, your guileless nature will 
be only too apt to receive any impression of his cha- 
racter he may choose to convey. Distrust me likewise 
— distrust even my motives, if you will : if I can only 
induce you to deliberate in a matter of vital conse- 
quence to the happiness of your whole life, that will 
be comparatively little cpnsequence. Whatever your 
opinion of me may be now, I confidently believe that 
the time will come when you will do me justice — 
when you will know that I am altogether incapable 
of allowing any selfish feeling to dictate a communi- 
cation like this. R. O." 

What sort of epistle it was that Sara expected, we 
cannot pretend to say, but this one seemed to freeze 
her very blood, and when she came to the end of it, 
she sat staring upon the paper, cold, pale, and motion- 
less. Her bosom at length began to heave, and some 
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unbidden tears rushed into her eyes ; but dashing 
these haughtily away, she rose, and — ^no, not crushed 
— ^but folded firmly up the paper, put it away into her 
desk, and then unlocked the door, drew up the blind, 
and throwing open the casement, thrust forth her head 
into the reviving air. At that moment Molly came to 
tell her that Mr. Seacole.was in the parlour, and the 
captain and Miss Semple having gone out to walk, 
desired to see her that he might leave a message. 
Sara obeyed the summons, and descending the stairs 
with a grave and steady step, walked calmly into the 
room. 

" This is kind of you. Miss Semple," said the 
young man, clasping her hand, which was neither 
offered nor refused. ''I had almost begun to fear 
that a cloud had come between us which it would be 
impossible for me to dispel. But I wanted nothing 
more than to see you alone, to find myself on the same 
footing of friendly confidence as formerly, placing as I 
do the most devout reliance both on your justice and 
generosity." 

" So far as justice is concerned," replied Sara, 
making a faint attempt to smile, '^ you are right ; but, 
unless conscious of a crime, why do you plead for 
generosity ?" 

" I am conscious of a crime — or, at least, of what 
will appear in passionless eyes like yours to be so. 
Oaklands and I never understood each other^ for there 
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was nothing in his cold, hard nature with which I 
could sympathise ; but, so far from bearing ill-will 
against him on account of old school jealousies, it was 
often one of mj dreams that I would some daj use 
the influence of wealth and rank in helping on in the 
world a proteg6 of jour family. When I saw him in 
this house, however, when I learned from the talk of 
the neighbourhood that he was jour companion from 
morning till night, when he came into the room where 
jou were sitting without thinking the ceremonj ne- 
cessarj of even putting on his coat — I confess that 
jealous anger extinguished for a time everj generous 
feeling in mj breast. I taunted him with his origin 
— thie verj circumstance which, if I had been in pos- 
session of mj senses, must have rendered jealous j 
impossible ; and I need not saj how deeplj the shame 
I felt immediatelj on leaving the house was aggra- 
vated bj mj recollection of jour upbraiding look." 
Adolphus spoke with unction ; his manner was warm 
and frank ; and Sara thought his explanation at least 
probable— -and all the more so from his so trulj cha- 
racterising the nature that could have dictated the 
hard and cold stjle of that well-intended warning ! 

But although thej were soon on frank and friendlj 
terms again, the warning had its effect ; for Sara, in 
spite of herself, recognised a sort of authoritj in Ro- 
bert. She felt that in this case he must have been de- 
ceiTcd in his estimate of character, and yet she could 
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not imagine how such a thing was possible. There 
was, besides, nothing mysterious now in her feelings 
towards Adolphus ; and when he would have renewed 
the wooing to which she had so recently listened with 
only too obvious pleasure, she checked him with so 
much gravity, mingled with so much kindness of 
manner, that the young man was silenced without 
being offended. 

'' It may have been a mere trifle," said she, ^^ that 
made me pause to think; but when thoughts come, 
there is no stopping them. My dear aunt is even 
more ignorant of the world than myself, and I am but 
a poor, motherless girl, with only my own scant wis- 
dom to direct me. My friendship you have : it is all 
I can at present bestow. We do not know each other 
well enough for anything else, and perhaps never may, 
for your majority approaches, when you will doubtless 
enter into the world, like other young men of fortune. 
Go now, Mr. Seacole, and when you reflect coolly on 
what has passed, you will feel that I am right. We 
shall be happy to see" you here as often as you can 
spare the time. For the present, adieu." Adolphus 
accepted the conge^ and went away more in love than 
ever, and perhaps not quite dissatisfied with the result 
of his visit. 

Several times that day the warning was read anew, 
and laj degrees Sara became more reconciled to its 
tnanner. The origin of the writer, it appeared, from 
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what Adolphus had said, rendered jealousy of him 
impossible. Might not Robert have felt something 
like this himself ? How could a moneyless, friendless, 
most solitary, yet high-spirited adventurer, on just 
setting out to push his fortune in the world, write 
otherwise to the near kinswoman of him to whose 
bounty he owed everything ? But did he not write 
otherwise ? Did not his heart betray what his pride 
would have concealed ? Did he not say that he ex- 
posed himself to the risk of what his nature abhorred 
for her sake f This was a text on which Sara expa- 
tiated with the ingenuity of a village divine, whose 
seventeeuthly and lastly is eked out with interminable 
improvements on the whole ; and in a few days she 
had reasoned herself into a condition to reply to the 
communication in a style as passionless as its own. 
" I have read your warning," said she in a private 
postscript to a public letter, "not in the cold, stern 
words in which it is conveyed, but with reference to 
the context of your whole bearing towards youi' 
thoughtless and ignorant pupil. The ^happiness of 
my whole life,' however, not being at present, so far as 
I know, at stake, I look upon it as a general, not a 
particular lesson, and shall try to beware of forming 
an opinion on any subject without due deliberation." 

Here the private correspondence between these 
young people terminated. Eobert's subsequent letters 
were of the varied complexion which one acquainted 
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with his fortune might expect. Now, he told hope- 
fully of his engagements with the picture-dealers, and 
anon of his determination to shun every connexion 
with so equivocal a business. Then he spoke of his 
new trade of portrait-painting, giving humorous anec- 
dotes of the sittings; interspersing the whole with 
hints of the stirrings of his literary ambition, and 
glimpses of the high life to which he had been intro- 
duced, and of the hopes it had raised — and over- 
thrown. In fine, his conununications became briefer 
and^less promising, till he announced calmly his in- 
tention of seeking, in some mechanical employment, 
that certainty of a living which he found he could 
not obtain in any of the higher departments he had 
tried. 

These communications were the events in Sara's 
history during the period; but in the midst of these 
there came one of another kind, which smote the still 
life of Wearyfoot like a tempest. This was the 
coming of age of the heir of the Hall, and the festivi- 
ties with which the fortunate occasion was celebrated. 
It would be vain to conceal the interest and delight 
with which Sara looked forward to this great day — to 
the only entertainment she had ever been at since 
her girlhood grander than tea, toast, and twaddle at 
the rector's. Every day brought some new report of 
some unheard-of magnificence in coloured lamps, 
triumphal arches^ and fl^gs; and many an anxious 
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thought did her dress cost her, for her wardrobe was 
by no means extensive, and she knew only too well 
the soundings of the captain's purse, of which she was 
herself the sole manager. The handsomer frocks she 
had received during her uncle's comparatively wealthy 
days, were of no use, for the last tucks were out long 
ago, and it was impossible to stretch the fabric. For- 
tunately, however, the most elegant and becoming of 
all dresses, and one that never looks poor, is the 
cheapest ; and Sara determined that her white muslin 
should be in the latest fashion of Wearyfoot, and that 
it should be so beautifully made by her own dainty 
fingers, that not Cinderella herself could have looked 
finer at the ball. 

And she was right there, this young country girl ; 
for when she made her appearance in the parlour of 
the Lodge on the appointed evening, with her snowy 
drapery so ample, yet so exquisitely arranged, and her 
glossy hair parted in plain braids upon her forehead, 
and surmounted only with a wreath of laurel leaves, 
she looked like a Greek statue that had come alive, 
and by mere contact classicised its modern dress. Nor 
was she without adornments of another kind, for there 
hung on her queenly neck a double string of Oriental 
pearls of great value, that had belonged to her mother, 
and her full white arms were clasped with bracelets, 
likewise of pearls, but difiering from each other in 
shape. When Sara entered the room, the captain rose 
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from his chair with a flush of surprise and pride ; nor 
were her feelings very different on beholding her uncle, 
for she now saw him, for the first time, in full military 
costume, with his breast hung with medals ; and — 
facial appendages and all — she thought she had never 
seen so perfectly soldier-like a man. As for Elizabeth, 
thanks to the nimble fingers of her niece, one of the 
glorious satin dresses of her youth had been modernised, 
and having an ample stock of jewellery, the presents 
of both brothers, she made quite a rich appearance, 
and one not out of keeping with the air of antique 
virginity that was over all. 

The captain was proud of his sister, proud of his 
niece, and proud of his own red coat ; but there was 
something wanting to complete his satisfaction. 

*^ Poor Bob I " said he, looking from one to the 
other, "if he was but here to see us now!" Sara 
grew as pale as her own pearls, but the next moment 
her eye caught the reflexion of her figure in the oppo*« 
site mirror, and she flushed over brow, neck, and 
bosom. The idea of his seeing her now, it seemed, was 
not disagreeable, and it perhaps more than balanced 
for the time her anxiety about him, for when she cast 
down her eyes, and remarked that it was time to go, a 
demure smile might have been seen playing at the 
comers of her mouth. 

Molly now came in to announce that the lantern 
stepped the way, and her great eyes seemed to dilate 
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with joyful surprise as she contemplated the trio. She 
was terribly demonstrative, was our Molly ; and find- 
ing no other way to reliere her admiration, just as 
Sara was going out of the door, the last of the three, 
she snatched her hand behind, and kissed it yehe- 
mently. She then rushed to the front with the lantern 
— for that was the state held by the grandees of 
Weary foot — and the captain giving his arm to the 
two ladies, the inhabitants of Simple Lodge set forth 
for the grand soiree. 

The whole atfair was very imposingly managed. 
The costly bronze gates were thrown wide open, and a 
triumphal areh reared overhead, composed of branches, 
flowers, and intermingled lights. The trees of the 
fine avenue interlaced their branches at top, and this 
leafy vault was thickly hung in its whole length with 
coloured lamps ; and when the visitors emerged upon 
the lawn near the house, the whole building was seen 
to be one blaze of light, every window being lavishly 
illuminated. Sara felt a kind of awe mingle with 
her delight, and when they were laying down their 
wrappings in the cloak-room, she almost envied the 
demeanour of her aunt, who looked as composed as if 
she was merely throwing off her shawl At home after 
a walk. But when their names were shouted from the 
bottom of the stairs, and echoed by the servant on the 
landing-place, as he threw open the drawing-room 
door, the eyes of the country girl dazzled, and she 

M 
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found herself, she hardlj knew how, leaning on the 
arm of Adolphus, and led up to his mother. 

Although Sara, however, was in some sort con- 
founded by the novelty of the scene, she took her 
revenge by confounding in her turn not a few of the 
company. Her style was so new, that is, in the adapt- 
ation of the dress to the head, air, and motion — she 
was so severely classical, yet at the same time so 
warm in youth and youthful beauty, that they did not 
know what to make of her. 

"Who is she?** ran in a buzz through the 
strangers to the neighbourhood. 

" The niece of Captain Semple,** replied some 
of the young men, " and the finest girl in the county." 

" She is an heiress," said some of the young 
ladies — "you may see that by the costliness of her 
pearls, and the affected simplicity of her cheap muslin 
gown." Adolphus saw everything, heard every- 
thing : he watched both eyes and words ; ' and with 
an impetuosity which in reality did not belong to 
his character, he gave himself up openly to the ser- 
vice of the star of the evening. Since his last private 
conversation witlj Sara, he had greatly relaxed in 
his attentions, rarely availing himself of her general 
invitation to call ; but now the opportunity had come 
for which he waited, and in the midst of the splen- 
dour, hurry, and flattery of this f(»*tunate evening, 
he hoped to gain her heart by turning her head. 
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'^ That is so kind and condescending of yonr dear 
son,** said the doctor's innocent ladj to Mrs. Sea- 
cole, who stood observing them from a distance, 
'^ But indeed it is not a cheap muslin she wears, for 
to my certain knowledge it was bought at Simpson's 
in the village, and, therefore, you know it must 
have cost at least a pennj, if not three-halfpence a 
yard more than if she had gone for it with ready 
money to the town." 

"Oh," replied Mrs. Seacole, "your good-nature 
will make it out to be very costly; but there is 
your niece, with the richest satin in the room — 
what a deal of money that must have cost ! " 

^'I admit," said the lady, modestly, "that it is 
a superb satin." 

**And yet Adolphus doe?n't look near her, any 
more than if she was dressed in sackcloth!" But 
although Mrs. Seacole turned smilingly away after 
demolishing the doctor's wife, she was not exactly 
easy. Her son seemed bent upon committing him- 
self perhaps that very evening, and it was absolutely 
necessary that she .should ascertain what were the 
real prospects' of this charming girl. If she could 
but get the captain, to whom she had become more 
accustomed, into a snug, private conversation, she 
was sure she -could worm out of him everything she 
-wanted ; "but she was somewhat afraid of the philo- 
aophical Elizabeth, who was always putting in her 
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hypothenuses," as her brother called them, and the 
two had been sitting together ever since thej entered 
the ix)om. 

*^ Fancourt," said she, addressing a fashionable- 
looking man, a cousin of her own, "there is Miss 
Semple, sitting beside her brother, that hairj officer 
with so many medals and things — I wish jou woold 
pay her some attention. Come, and I will introduce 
you.'* 

" ril ask her to dance." 

" Oh, no, don't ; I never saw her dance." 

"You'll see her now, then. Mark if I don't 
trot her out." 

Mr. Fancourt was as good as his word; for to 
the great surprise of Mrs. Seacole, Elizabeth assented 
at once to the proposia.1, as if it had been a matter 
of course, and stood up to a quadrille as composedly 
as she would have sat down to a game of whist. 
When Sara observed this from a distance, she was 
thrown into absolute dismay, for she had never seen 
her aunt dance, and was sure she must be acting 
through mere absence of mind. But the painfiil 
feeling was soon at an end, for Elizabeth glided 
through the tame, passionless movement, with her 
habitual composure, and even with a certain old- 
fashioned elegance, which, with her rich dress, tall 
figure^ aud waxen features, now suffused by tiie 
exercise with a faint colour, attracted general and 
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admiring attention. Everything went on well with 
our trio. Elizabeth was dancing with the most 
fashionable-looking man in the room ; the captain 
was in familiar tete-k-tete with the hostess; and 
Sara, assiduously waited upon by the hero of the 
evening, was tripping away with some other young 
people, to throw on their wrappings and go out upon 
the lawn to observe the effect of the illuminations. 

The group strolled about for some time, talking, 
laughing, and admiring; but when they came into 
the shrubbery, which was traversed by several paths, 
they gradually separated into committees, and by 
and by, in a pause of her animated conversation with 
Adolphus, Sara was surprised to find that they werd 
alone — not even within hearing of their companions' 
voices. He made no objection to their returning; 
but the paths were intricate, and she was not slow 
of perceiving that he was her master for the time, 
and determined that she should listen. Indeed, 
during the whole evening, there had been an impe- 
tuosity in his manner of addressing her, which at 
times she could ascribe only to his having, on this 
grand occasion, drunk more wine at dinner than 
usual. 

•* See," said he, when they had gained the summit 
of an eminence in an open glade, ^' there is the Hall 
dose by; look at yonder hoary wood — those distant 
oom-fields — those great pastures — and here and 
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there the dwellings of the tenantrj: all these are 
mine, and it will cost jou but a single word to make 
them jours I This night I am my own master, and 
I use my power only to throw myself at your feet ;** 
and literally kneeling on the ground, he seized both 
her hands and covered them with kisses. Sara was 
neither alarmed nor indignant: she was full of re- 
morse for having encouraged a delusion so terrible, 
and it was with many tears she tried gently but firmly 
to dispel it. Adolphus sprang to his feet. 

" Tell me," said he imperiously, " do you love 
another ? " 

"I answer no such question," replied Sara, col- 
lecting herself, ^'and no question at all put in such 
a tone." 

" There is only one you can love, for you have 
no other intimate in the world ; and he is a bom 
vagrant, and a beggar from his infancy to this day." 

" The individual you allude you," said Sara, with 
the look of indignation he had seen before, '^ enter- 
tains towards me, I trust, the feelings of a brother 
to a sister; and he, at least, whatever his circum- 
stances may be, has the soul of a gentleman ! " 

"Forgive me, Sara," cried Adolphus, half re- 
assured and half ashamed ; " forgive me. Miss 
Semple, for I am mad! If you wiU only promise 
not to decide at once ; if you will give me a week — 
a month — a year — " but at the moment some one 
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thrust in between them, and Mrs. Seacole, taking 
an arm of each, exclaimed with a laugh: — 

"Foolish children, jou must not be play-acting 
anj longer in the night-air! Come, a run, or you 
will take cold;" and she dragged them down the 
slope of the eminence. Presently they met some 
others of the company coming towards them; and 
Sara, glad that Mrs. Seacole released her arm, es- 
caped into the middle of the group. 

"Adolphus," said the mother, drawing her son 
into another avenue, *^ what have you done ?" 

" Nothing as yet ; but " 

"Hear me. She is a beautiful girl, that cannot 
be denied; but I have learned all about her, and 
she is simply- the niece of a half-pay captain, and 
the daughter of a merchant in so paltry a trade, 
that he could leave his only child — the heiress, as 
she is called — what do you think? — just two thou- 
sand pounds I Now, your estate is respectable, but 
nothing more, and what you must look for in a wife 
is either money or rank." 

"But I cannot and will not retract. I have 
asked a question, and must receive the answer." 

"Plenty of time for that, my dear boy. There 
are some of the first people in the county here to- 
night, and you will receive invitations from all the 
world. We have now visits to pay, you know, in 
di&rent parts of the country, and we shall get to 
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town just as the season commences. Come, you 
have a brilliant future before you : have more spirit 
than to staj moping here for the sake of a pretty 
face." 

By this time Sara had rejoined her party, and 
found little difficulty in persuading her uncle and 
aunt not to stay supper, but to retire at once from 
a scene that was becoming tedious. It was harder 
to get Molly away, who, ever since their arrival, 
had been displaying her Terpsichorean accomplish- 
ments in the servants' hall, among the other lantern- 
bearers, and the whole respectability of the lads of 
the village — including, of course, the baker's son. 

After the fete, things gradually subsided into 
their usual tranquillity at Wearyfoot. Sara could 
almost have imagined that her adventure had been 
nothing more than a waking dream, for nothing 
whatever occurred to remind her that she had been 
formally invited to become the mistress of the Hall, 
and that the entreaty with which the scene had 
concluded, incomplete in itself, remained wholly un- 
answered. In the meantime, the history of Hobert, 
as related in his letters, went on from bad to worse, 
till at length came the announcement we have 
mentioned, that he must sink into a mechanical em- 
ployment for his daily bread ; and then followed a 
silence, long, drear, and ominous. 

What werQ the reflections of the young girl at 
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this time, as day followed daj, and week followed 
week, without bringing a line to saj even that the 
unlucky adventurer was alive, or that, if so, he still 
retained, in the midst of manual drudgery, any re- 
collection of her; whether she regretted the preci- 
pitation with which she had rejected the brilliant 
fortune that had been placed within her reach; or 
whether her heart still clung to its first phantasy, 
unconscious of anything else — it would be difficult 
to tell. Sara, however, was young, and compara- 
tively new to society, and perhaps it might be fair, 
in such speculations, to give her the benefit of igno 
ranee and inexperience. At all events, she heard, 
without any visible emotion, that Adolphus and his 
mother had left the Hall for some considerable time, 
and concluded, from their bidding good-bye by means 
of P. P. C. cards delivered by a servant, that they 
did not consider themselves to be on terms of famili- 
arity with the family of the Lodge. 

But the dreariness of the time was broken a 
little, when one day Molly came to her young mis- 
tress, with her face radiant with smiles, and aston- 
ishment more visible than ever in her great round 
eyes. She had a large square letter in her hand, 
sealed with a wafer, which, although well intended 
for the middle, had missed its mark, and lay sprawling 
at one side, half within and half without the fold. 

" What is this?" said Sara; " the letter is ad- 
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dressed to you, Molly ; why don't you open and read 
it ? You know you can read now very well." 

^' O miss, I can't this time I O it's the first letter I 
ever had — ^pray do, Miss Sara, read it to me !" Sara 
complied with a smile, which wad soon changed to a 
look of interest and anxiety. The letter ran thus : — 

" Deab Molly, — This comes hoping you are well, 
myself being the same. O Molly, I have so much 
news to tell, if the ironing did not put me out ; but, 
thanks be to goodness, I have a good business as a 
Clear-starcher ; and it cost me a pretty penny to buy 
it, I can tell you, and intends, next week, to have a 
light-cart and a nice horse, to send to wait upon ladies. 
But O, Molly Jinks, to think of what has come to 
pass ! As soon as I settled down in the Gravel Pits, I 
went to call upon my cousin in Charming Street, to 
inquire about you know who — and I went at the right 
time. The stoody-oh was seized for rent, and Master 
Robert without a place to paint in. But I managed 
as cunningly as the Countess of Ficklesteifel herself. 
I knew it was no use offering him money, for although 
I went on my knees to him at the Lodge, he would 
not take ten pound; so I sent a decent man to his 
lodgings, who paid his rent, left the address, and 
carried his things clean off to the Fits. 

" How Master Robert stared when he came, and 
saw it was me! How he shook me by both hands, and 
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how he then sat down in a chair, away near the door, 
and turned his head that I might not see the tears that 
had risen into his eyes! Bat he soon fetched to, and 
we had supper, and gin and water — it's all gin in 
London — and such despiseable ale! — ^and he went out 
the next day, and got fine cabinet-work, and is as 
steady and respectable as if he was not a gentleman at 
all, and, in spite of my very soul, pays regular to the 
last penny for his board and lodging. But see if I 
don't get him to go out at night in his gentleman's 
clothes ! — and see, when the horse comes, if he doesn't 
ride round the Park of a Sunday with the best of 
them ! It will come to pass, Molly Jinks, depend upon 
it. Remarkable things happen in London at night ; 
and the Park is the place where all the great folks go; 
and Master Eobert has a family face that will be 
known at a mile's distance. But you will hear all in 
good time, Molly; so no more at present from your 
most obedient well-wisher, 

Mabgeby Oaklands. 

" P. S. — Molly, I could not send this wh§n it was 
written for the clear-starching. But only think! 
Master Robert has written forty pages in print in a 
large quarternly, and so far beyond me, although you 
know I am a great reader, that I can't make head or 
tail of it. When the book came, I could not get him 
to be proud of it — ^he was quite down-hearted ; but I 
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tried to cheer him up a bit, telling him that although 
the Capting and Miss Simple were no great scholars, 
Miss Sara would read it to them aloud, and understand 
every word, and be as proud of it as a peacock. O 
mj ! if you had seen the start he gave, and the flush 
of his cheek, and the blaze of his eje, and how he 
walked up and down the floor for an hour together 
like any Trojan. Think of that, Molly ! But it has 
done him good — he is now cheerful, more hopeful, 
more like what he was when I used to peep through a 
chink of the door to see him dancing with Miss Sara, 
and the chair, and you, Molly. DorCt teU this to Mw 
Sara, on no account, mind that : I have a reason.'' 

Sara had read the letter with a pale and anxious 
face ; but the postscript sent the hue of all the roses 
in the -garden into it. For some time after she was 
very unquiet, bouncing from one end of the parlour to 
the other on the slightest errand, and then forgetting 
what she had to do, till at length Molly, who was 
standing by the water-butt at the side of the house, 
saw her come suddenly out, and glide into the garden 
like an apparition. Presently she heard from among 
the trees at the further corner what might have re- 
sembled a prolonged scream, but for its musical inton- 
ation. " Tril-il-il-il-il-illa ! " went up the song, laden 
with the odours of the flowers, and steeped in the hues 
of the sky. "Tril-il-il-il-il-illa!" and the birds, 
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a . «id tixe leaves seemed to glance and quiver to 
^e tnun the fleec, clouds above to move andM^ 

new Leaven and a new earth. 

to th?C *'' T'"™'"'" "*^ °^^^' ««- -t-ed 

i-X?nri:r'-^-'^----^^- 

tender v T , *°* "" ^^''^ "^"t «weet and 

«?n Lf T r'' "' '" ""^"'^^ ^oo'f-^ though 
! " ^'ett and glancing like a sunbean, as steady and 
"fevout as the step of a pHgrin, or a .a^ " ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BEING A CHAPTER OP DOCUMENTS. 

Some people may think it a little matter — but the 
world is made up of little matters — the effect produced 
upon M0II7 by the change she saw take place in Sara's 
demeanour. It is true, she did not consider this change 
logically, lay down her hypothenuses like Elizabeth, 
and proceed to found upon them a course of action ; 
but her feeling was as good as some other folks' think- 
ing : she knew what had occurred by a process alto- 
gether different from that of ratiocination ; and when 
she heard the wheels of the bread-cart rattling among 
the further houses, she made up her mind on the 
instant. Now, this sound had hitherto been the signal 
for all the sauciness of Molly's nature to boil up from 
the bottom, sparkle in her round eyes, and hiss at the 
tip of her tongue ; and when the baker drew up at the 
side-door, he received so many smiling insolences in 
return for his loaves and courtesies, that oft and again 
he resolved to keep company instead with Betty at the 
Hall. On this occasion, however, no sooner did the 
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first faint murmur of the wheels strike upon MoUj's 
tympanum, than she rushed like a whirlwind to her 
own dormitory, laved her face with soap and water till 
it shone again, combed and oiled her glossy black hair, 
and put on a clean apron as white as snow. She thei^ 
hastened down to the side-door, and as the light cart 
drew up, instead of standing to have the bread flung 
to her — ^which she generally returned with a toss, as 
being either too crusty or^ too uncrusty — she stepped 
mincingly across the footway, and held up to the young 
man an insidiously soft and innocent face, and a snowy 
apron. Down jumps he on the instant, all in a flush 
and flutter ; he will carry the bread into the kitchen 
for her ; he will hold the door open, that she may enter 
first; and — ^it is needless to make a mystery of the 
matter — ^he will have a kiss from her rich, warm lips 
behind it : an impudence which Molly resented with, 
a slap that would not have foundered a butte;rfly. 
From that hour, the young man was a lost baker. 

If this is a small matter to set down in our history,, 
it was a very important matter for Sara's comfort. It 
is astonishing how well the two agreed after it ; it was 
as if their souls had been brought into harmony with. 
a tuning-key; and Sara, who was ignorant of the 
nature of the change in Molly, feeling unconsciously 
ijhe sympathy that was now between them, came to the. 
opinion that the poor girl was turning a very sensible 
girl after all. But a trial was in waiting for her own 
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nerveg, which put all such speculations out of her head 
for the time. One morning, while thej were at the 
breakfast-table^ her aunt receired a post-letter, ad- 
dressed to her in the handwriting of Miss Heavjstoke, 
the late governess ; and Sara expected that when she 
had finished its perusal, the document would be placed 
in her hands as usual, that it might bo read aloud for 
the benefit of the whole. Elizabeth, however, when 
she had got to the end, folded up the letter slowlj, and 
began to sip her tea without uttering a word. The 
captain was withheld, by his customarj gentlemanlj 
feeling, from testifying any curiosity, but looked sur- 
prised and anxious ; and Sara, whose fears ^vere for 
him, watched her aunt with an interest which, in 
reference to so simple a circumstance, would have been 
absurd in a less simple family. It was always in vain, 
however, to try to collect anything from Elizabeth's 
eyes. When she had finished breakfast, she rose, still 
silent) from her chair, and settling her dress about her, 
and squaring her elbows, walked out of the room. 

Sara did not dare to look at her uncle, for she felt 
as if something awful was coming ; and the two sat for 
some time in an awkward and expectant silence, which 
was at length broken by Elizabeth calling her niece 
from the top of the stairs. The young lady obeyed the 
summons, though not in her usual bounding manner, 
with her heart in her steps. On entering the room» 
she found that her aunt had subsided into a chair by 
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merely bending her knees, her elbows retaining their 
squareness, and the letter held between her two hands, 
that were folded in front. Another chair was close 
beside her ; and Sara, seeing that it was intended for 
her, sat down in it, and looked inquiringly at her aunt ; 
whereupon the virgin put an arm round her in her 
usual affectionate but highly uncomfortable manner, 
touching the waist she embraced only with the tips of 
her bent fingers, and addressed her as follows : — 

^^ It has often been remarked, that the disappoint- 
ments of life have a greater pang for the young than 
the old, although many are of opinion that, in the case 
of the- former, the effect is less enduring — that the 
slender twig, when the blast is over, rises as easily as 
it bent. But it may be doubted whether this is any 
good reason for withholding our sympathy, since dur- 
ing the act of bending there may be a grief and a 
pang intense in proportion to the vigour of the young 
life they deal with. If heart-disappointments are the 
bitterest of aU, as some authors hold, then must the 
individual who is thus tried become the object of our 
tenderest compassion; but if that compassion be 
heightened by fellow-feeling" — and here the fingers 
of the virgin trembled on her niece's waist — " if the 
history of the sympathiser chance to be overshadowed 
with a heart-misery as great, and more hopeless, need 
I describe the attraction that will draw these two 
souls together, or the benefit that will be derived hj 
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the new plunger into the valley of the shadow of 
death from the counsels of one who has trodden it 
before?" 

'^ Can it be that Robert is dead?" thought Sara's 
quaking heart. 

" Before putting into your hands a letter," con- 
tinued Elizabeth, " which may lay low the castles* of 
your youthful dreams, I considered it my duty to 
address to you these few plain words of consolation, 
that you may see distinctly what is without you, and 
feel vividly what is within. I will now leave you 
alone during the perusal ; and when you have finished, 
I trust I shall find you prepared to listen with resig- 
nation to some few healing remarks, of which you 
have heard the exordium." And so saying, Elizabeth 
kissed her niece on the brow with all the warmth of 
her nature, and glided, slow and stately, out of the 
room. 

After such an exordium, the trepidation with 
which Sara unfolded the letter will not be wondered 
at. The document ran thus : — 

" LuxTON Castle, Wednesday. 
" My dear MADAAf, — I have received a long letter 
from Miss Sara in reply to my few lines announcing 
the comfortable situation I had obtained here. The 
letter is so charmingly composed that I am quite proud 
of my pupil : handwriting, however, a little headlong 
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here and there, as if the pen had run away with the 
fingers, instead of the fingers controlling the pen. 
Likewise, the ^'s not uniformly crossed, and a g un« 
looped. But I would not have you mention these 
matters to her at present ; for if my penetration was 
not much at fault when I had the pleasure of residing 
^ in your house — and it seldom is at any time-— she will 
have enough to do, poor dear ! to bear up against the 
things I have further to write. 

" Lord Luxton is a good-humoured, hearty old 
man, such as I would call decidedly vulgar — only he 
isn't ; and when he was taken suddenly ill the other 
day, we were all much grieved. It was supposed at 
first to be apoplexy, seeing that he has a short neck, 
and is much devoted to his dinner ; and his brother, 
Sir Vivian Falcontower, was sent for express. But 
in a day or two he yallied, and came down-stairs 
almost as well as ever, although the doctors would 
not allow him to stir out of doors* In the meantime, 
his brother and niece arrived at the castle, and the 
neighbouring families came to pay visits of congratu- 
lation on his recovery; and one lady and gentleman 
brought with them two old friends of yours, who were 
staying with them at the time — Mrs. Seacole and her 
son. 

" Mrs. Seacole was condescending and lady -like as 
usual ; but when I asked how she had left the inmates 
of the Lodge, she answered so slightly that I was 
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surprised. I at length ventured to hint at the inter- 
esting position of the two families in relation to each 
other, and she broke into a laugh of surprise and 
ridicule. 

" * I am surprised, my dear Miss Heavystoke,' said 
she, * to hear a lady of your experience talk in that 
way. My son is only twenty-one, and that nice, 
pretty girl. Miss Sara, is still younger. It would be 
a hard case, indeed, if young people could not romp 
and flirt at their little tea-parties, without being 
booked by older ones as man and wife. Adolphus is 
now of age, and has left the make-believe world for 
the real one, and will marry, doubtless, in good time, 
in his own position. I have too high an opinion of 
Miss Sarahs good sense to suppose that she misunder- 
stands anything that has passed between them as boy 
and girl ; but if you think she . does, it would only be 
doing your duty — and everybody knows Miss Heavy- 
stoke is not slow at that — to let her know that the 
festival which celebrates the arrival at his majority 
of a young man of fortune, is a line of demarcation 
which separates for ever the ideal from the real of 
life.' 

" You may think how much I was astonished at 
this speech, considering what I had heard her say 
upon the subject before ; but ere I could collect myself 
for an answer, she was gone. 

^* The next day, when my little charge, Lord Lux- 
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ton's grand-niece, and I were at our studies in our own 
room, Mr. Seacole came in abruptly. 

" * Pardon me, Miss Heavystoke,' said he, * but I 
have only an instant, and I must seize the opportunity 
to inquire after our friends at the Lodge. Have you 
heard from them ? — and when ?' 

" * I have heard from Miss Sara,* said I, but he 
followed my eye like lightning, and appeared to be 
about to dart upon the letter, which lay upon the table 
before me. 

" ' Oh,' said I, ' I have no objection to your read- 
ing it ; there are no secrets in it ; and it will tell you 
the whole news of the family.' 

" * It is beautifully written,' said he ; * you must 
have taken great pains with Sara — I see your style in 
every line. There is a sentence here I must copy, it 
is turned so neatly : as the letter is of no consequence, 
you will not mind trusting it with me till to-morrow ;' 
and cramming it into his pocket, he was off in an 
instant. I cannot say I liked the proceeding, but still 
his remark was natural, for the style could not be mis- 
taken, and I was in hopes the young man might derive 
a useful lesson from it himself. I was in great concern, 
however, at the difference of feeling between himself 
and his mother, and I hardly knew what part it was 
proper for me to take. But it soon appeared that Mrs. 
Seacole knew very well what she was about, and that 
her son did not. 
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" When Sir Vivian Falcontower, the brother and 
heir-presumptive of Lord Luxton, arrived, with his 
daughter, from London, the whole house took a new 
aspect. They are very great people, it seems, of high 
fashion, and as unlike the old peer as possible. Every* 
thing was to be done by rule ; the servants hardly 
whispered as they went about ; and I expected to see 
in Miss Falcontower a severe and haughty lady of 
rank — probably an old maid. But how much was I 
deceived! a simple, artless creature was this woman 
of fashion, a girl not many years older than Miss Sara; 
and oh, how lovely J with a pair of eyes like con- 
densed lightning, but flashing in a rapid stream when 
she turned it on. Yet, simple and artless though she 
seemed, she was somehow the mistress of everything 
and person around her. The lightest word, the briefest 
glance was a command ; and her softness and calmness, 
instead of setting people at their ease, made them hold 
their breath. 

" Mr. Seacole, I regret to say, was the first to fall 
under her sway. I do not think he spoke to her often, 
but sometimes the mother contrived it; and after a 
few days he was constantly hovering about the house, 
and appearing and vanishing in the grounds. I could 
not get speech of him alone for a moment, though I 
tried hard to compass it, for I considered it an im- 
proper thing that Miss Sara's handwriting should 
remain in his possession, more especially when I saw 
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how things were going on. At last the time of the 
Falcontowers* departure arrived, and Mrs. Seacole and 
her son, who had become quite gracious with them, 
came over to bid good-bye. I saw the mother draw 
Sir Vivian's attention awaj ; I saw the shake of the 
hand between the other two; I saw the look that 
lightened upon the young man's face, and I knew it 
would not be forgotten. 

" When the carriage drove off, Mr. Seacole, in- 
stead of going down the avenue with his mother, 
darted into the grounds ; but I knew his destination, 
and was determined to reclaim the letter, as I was 
pretty sure I should see him no more at the castle. I 
overtook him at a place near which the highroad 
sweeps after a long detour, and accosted him just as 
he was about to ascend the eminence. 

" * Mr. Seacole,' said I, out of breath, * be so good 
as to return me the letter you took from my table.' 

" * What letter ? I have lost it — ^it is at home — I 
know nothing about it.' 

** * I will have it,' said I. ' I call upon you as a 
gentleman to return what is not your own, and what 
you had no permission to take.' 

** * Hang it ! ' cried he, with an emphasis that 
might have suited a worse exclamation ; and snatching 
a letter from his breast-pocket, he put it into my 
hands, and ran up the hill. I turned away in great 
concern for poor Misa Sara, and was near the house 
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before I thought of looking at the recovered auto- 
graph, when I found that it was some trumpery letter 
from a companion of his own. In the afternoon, I 
walked over to the house where the Seacoles were 
stajring, but found thej had taken their departure an 
hour before. 

" I have now, my dear madam, come to the end 
of my afflicting narrative, and I need not point out to 
you the necessity for breaking the affair gradually and 
tenderly to our dear girl. She will suffer, I fear, in 
health as well as spirits ; but she will get over it in 
time. Camomile tea would be a good thing for her in 
the morning ; likewise of a Sunday the Chorus of the 
Israelites on the piano, and that grand Hallelujah; 
together with a table-spoonful now and then of my 
own mixture, which would have done your foolish 
Molly so much good in her sick headache, if she had 
not spat it all out in a rage. I enclose the letter Mr. 
Seacole gave me by mistake, and with kindest love to 
the injured sufferer, and respectful compliments to the 
captain, I am, my dear madam, ever faithfully yours, 

" Martha Heavtstoke." 

We will not say that this letter was altogether 
without its share of mortification for Sara ; for even 
the most humane women like to see their rejected 
suitors suffer a little. However, with the aid of a 
touching homily from her aunt, she very soon reco- 
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vered her spirits; and Elizabeth took great credit to 
herself for the skilful way in which she had managed 
so delicate an affair — her niece's disclaimer of any 
tender feelings towards young Seacole having, of 
course, no weight with so shrewd a woman of the 
world. 

When they went down-stairs, the captain was not 
in the parlour, which rather surprised Elizabeth, who 
had made him acquainted with the contents of the 
letter while Sara was reading it, and who naturally 
expected that he would be anxious to know how his 
niece had taken it. After some time, however, he 
made his appearance; embraced Sara affectionately; 
and then sat down without speaking, to amuse himself, 
as usual, with the Army List — looking, as the two 
ladies thought, uncommonly cold and stem. A remark 
made some time after by Molly, threw a light upon 
the matter which terrified Sara. 

" Whatever can the captain be going to do with 
his pistols?" said she to her young mistress. '* He 
has been a-taking out and putting in the nails, and 
cleaning everything like a new pin, and looking all 
the while as dreadful calm as if his mind was made 
up — I don't know what about." 

Sara, on hearing this, considered that it was no 
time to stand upon scruples of delicacy ; so she flew to 
the veteran, told him exactly her position with Adol- 
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phus, and expressed the pleasure she felt that he had 
already been able to console himself for her refusal of 
his hand. 

" Why did you refuse so good an offer ? *' asked 
the captain in surprise, and perhaps with some sus- 
picion. 

" Because I did not like him well enough to accept 
it,** replied Sara ; " and you now see, by the unsteadi- 
ness of his feelings and fancies, that I was right. But 
perhaps Miss Heavystoke's enclosure may throw some 
light upon the subject. I put it into my pocket and 
forgot it. But is it proper to read another person's 
letter?" 

" Quite proper," decided the captain, " since that 
other person has read yours. It is an indisputable 

law of strategy ; and I remember at the siege of 

no matter : let us hear what it says ; and first, what 
is the writer's name ?" 

" Fancourt — Mrs. Seacole's cousin, I declare : the 
same who danced with you, dear aunt." 

" And a very gentlemanlike fellow, too," said the 
captain — " hey, Elizabeth?" 

" When a man," replied his sister, " wears what 
I have heard denominated in the gay world a white 
choke, without looking like a footman, he is perhaps 
entitled to be set down as a gentleman. The indivi* 
dual you allude to wore the sort of cravat in question^ 
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and did not look like a footman, even when handing a 
glass of orangeade : I leave the deduction to intelligent 
minds." 

" Say away, then, Sara." 

** Albany, Thunday, 

" Mr DEAR Adolphus, — Your mother wants me 
to write you a letter of advice — isn't that rich ? And 
about what, think you ? Why, you have been flirting, 
it seems, with a rural beauty, possessing a fortune that, 
if judiciously invested, might enrich you with eighty 
or ninety pounds a-year ; and your respected parent is 
afraid you mean to marry her ! These poor mothers ! 
Their sons never grow into men for them : even when 
they have come of age, and are about to burst into 
the world, they look upon them as if they were still at 
the era when sugar-plums and red apples are the 
grand prizes of life. You and I know better, and I 
will not throw my wisdom away upon you. 

" Only thus far I will counsel you. If the girl is 
the niece of the — the — " (here the writing seemed to 
become illegible, for Sara hesitated) — " of the graceful 
lady I danced with — ^" (we would bet a trifle that the 
indistinct words really ran: of the fusty old maid I 
trotted out) — "she is absolutely a nice creature, as 
sweet as a sugar-plum, and with cheeks as red as an 
apple. Now> in a case like this, a little inconstancy 
does a fellow's reputation good ; it is so much stock to 
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trade upon when he sets out upon his adventures in 
real life ; and for that reason, I would not have you 
let the girl down too easily. Make her feel the dis- 
appointment — she will soon get over it ; and let a few 
pensive looks and disconsolate sighs follow you in your 
new career. 

" But to drop these little matters, that are so very 
little to grown men, I have to say a word to you about 
a subject of more consequence. Like every other 
inheritor of a snug estate, you are of course turning 
over in your mind the question of that necessary ab- 
surdity — marriage ; and, like every other man of spirit, 
you are of course determined to have your quid pro 
quo, and not to throw yourself away for nothing. 
Now, I am for having you look a little high when you 
are about it. The neighbourhood where you now are, 
I happen to know, will presently be illumined by a 
star of the first magnitude, a niece of Lord Luxton. 
She is beautiful, fashionable, clever, connected with 
the first families in the kingdom, and at first sight far 
above a simple estated gentleman ; but there are cir- 
cumstances in her position which rectify the balance. 
Claudia Falcontower has been the victim of a theory. 
She has fought the battle of life in a series of mathe- 
matical problems, without making due allowance for 
the effect of extraneous or coincidental circumstances. 
Her stern, unyielding plan, has usually succeeded for 
a while ; but in the long-run, there has always come 
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from an unexpected quarter, ignored by her philosophy, 
some sudden and destructive blow ; and thus has she 
toppled down in her aspirations, from a strawberry 
leaf through sundry gradations to a red right hand — 
why not to the crest of an esquire ? She has no money; 
but by her talents and family influence she would 
make you one of the first men in the kingdom, and as 
her husband, you would at once take rank in the 
highest circles of the aristocracy. 

" Claudia, observe, has as yet suffered no heart 
disappointment the world knows of — whether she has 
a heart at all to suffer may even be a question. But 
you are a likely young fellow — and you know it, 
Dolphy — of a family as ancient, though untitled, as 
her own, and the inheritor of a fair estate ; and after 
all her strategic calamities, it may just occur to her, 
if you show yourself at the critical time, that it would 
be as easy to make her husband great as to find a great 
husband ready made. But beware of love, my boy, 
or the game is up at the outset. This is all very well 
for your country sugar-plums and rosy apples, but 
Claudia would fool your passion to the top of its bent, 
and then laugh at you. She is not so young as she 
looks — she is a deep one, she is; and you must play 
warily. Remember, it is bad taste to compliment, 
except when the woman is ugly. A magnificent 
creature like Claudia knows very well what you must 
tjiink of her, and to say it in words — words that have 
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become nauseous from repetition — will only make her 
yawn. Letcher see that you admire her person, vene- 
rate her talents, and that you have a very tolerable 
respect for your own position. Try your luck, old 
fellow, and go in and win ! Adieu, my dear Dolphy ; 
believe me, ever yours, 

" Sedlet Fancourt." 

This letter did not disturb much the good-humour 
either of the reader or the hearers. Elizabeth's indig- 
nation at the cruelty that would have had her niece 
continue to suffer from a misplaced attachment, was 
lost in her triumph at having so skilfully healed the 
wound before it could be tampered with by the enemy. 
The captain, who knew how matters really stood, was 
amused at the idea of the rejected suitor being coun- 
selled not to let down his victim too easily. As for 
Sara, having grown wondrously learned in human 
nature ever since her musical performance in the 
garden, she was not deceived by Mr. Fancourt's advice 
to his cousin to pay court to the lady of fashion. This, 
she saw clearly, was only a ruse to draw the young 
man's thoughts from dwelling exclusively on her, and 
she almost pitied Adolphus for the snare he had fallen 
into. What kind of person, she wondered, was in 
reality this terrible Claudia ? Might not the enigma 
of her character be solved by supposing that she was 
still immersed in the life-politics of her class, only 
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because her woman's heart had never yet been touched ? 
What would be Robert's fate if he chaf^ced, in the 
course of his adventures in the world, to fall in with 
an enchantress like this ? Would he smile sternly at 
the sorceries that could not reach his moral character ? 
or, striking the hitherto untouched chord, would he 
etherealise this material beauty till he loved it? 
Would he warm the cold nature, elevate the conven- 
tional views, and, endowing her genius with his own 
nobler qualities, avail himself of the brilliance of hers, 
and of the influence of her rank, and thus give himself 
to fortune ? Sara viewed this picture for a moment 
with dismay ; but anon she smiled at the notion of one, 
whose lot it was to work his way up from the densest 
obscurity, falling into an association of equality with 
a high-born and high-bred lady like this; and Sara 
even admitted, for she would be candid notwithstand- 
ing her admiration of her friend, that the sympathies 
of the Miss Falcontowers of the time ran little risk of 
being awakened by a man who supported himself by 
the work of his hands, as well as the work of his 
brain« 

A specimen of the latter work was speedily before 
her ; and a great day it was in Simple Lodge when the 
substantial octavo Mrs. Margery called a "quartemly" 
made its appearance. The captain read the title-page, 
imprint and all, but lost himself completely in the 
advertisements^^ of which he declared he could make 
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neither head nor tail. Elizabeth, better acquainted 
with literature, got at the table of contents, and finding 
there an analysis of the works of Sumphinplunger;, the 
great German psychologist, marked the article for 
future perusal. The Review then came of right into 
the hands of Sara, who read Robert's paper aloud, 
sitting in such a position as to screen the criminality 
of Molly, who, in defiance of an express law upon the 
subject, left a chink of the^ door open, that she might 
listen outside. The article was of a practical nature, 
concerning the progress of the people, and written 
more especially with reference to a legislative measure 
then making its slow way through the Houses of 
Parliament. The views were bold and striking, the 
style energetic, and the whole exhibited unquestionable 
proofs, if not of a practised pen, at least of a vigorous 
and masculine mind. If we were compiling a book, 
we would of course insert the document entire; but 
standing as we do, in awe of gods, men, and columns, 
we venture only a brief extract, bearing on the indivi- 
duality of the writer, and having thus a direct con- 
nexion with our history. The captain himself had 
probably a misty suspicion of the fact ; for when Sara 
had finished the paragraph, although he had hitherto 
listened and made no sign, he called out sharply, 
''Read that again!" and she accordingly read again 
as follows :— 

'' ' But all such plans for the regeneration of a 
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people in the condition of the English will fail, unless 
thej are in the first place brought back tO'that respect 
for Labour which is the distinguishing feature of all 
those young communities that are destined to achieve 
greatness. We do not mean respect for labour of ^a 
particular kind, but for all labour. As it is, we attach 
ourselves, generally speaking, to some trade or calling, 
and if that fails, we throw ourselves upon the' state 
for support, or perish. We never consider that we 
are sent into the world to battle with the earth, the 
elements, and our fellow-men for a subsistence, not by 
the exercise of one faculty or capability, but of all 
our powers. 

" * Emigrants to a new country are told that they 
must adapt themselves to circumstances ; that they 
must discard all preconceived notions of gentility, or 
of confinement within particular circles of employment, 
and work — work — at anything, everything, that comes 
in the way. And what is this world to us all but a 
new country, into which we come naked and inex- 
perienced, to wrest from the contact of circumstances 
the knowledge and skill that will enable us to fight 
the battle of life? Why should we place ourselves 
in the footsteps of preceding individuals or genera- 
tions, and fancy the path our own peculiar world ? 
Why should we consider every kind of labour but that 
to which we are accustomed degrading or impossible ? 
All labour is honourable, for the end and purpose of 

o 
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all labour are the same. He who works, if his works 
should be but a hedge or a ditch, is worthy of respect ; 
and he alone who stands idle, because his peculiar 
employment has dried up, and so permits himself to 
fall into starvation or beggary, is a fit object of con- 
tempt. Respect for labour is the secret of the rise of 
a country destined to become great ; the loss of this 
respect is the signal of its fall. In Great Britain, the 
conventional superstitions that enthral our souls are 
ominous of senility and decline. It is only abroad 
that the Anglo-Saxon blood is able to assert its dignity, 
that the delivered bondmen of caste and gentility, 
restored to the natural respect for labour, erect new 
empires beyond the ocean that are destined to be the 
seats of liberty and civilisation when Europe has 
faUen into decay.'" 
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CHAPTER X. 



THEORY AND PRACTICE. 



The writer of the paragraph with which the last 
chapter closed was just in the proper position for 
expatiating on such a subject. His days, from an 
early hour in the morning, were spent in a mechanical 
employment, and his evenings in preparing another 
literary paper demanding all the powers of his intel- 
lect ; and these powers were not summoned the less 
successfully that his studies were carried on in the 
front-parlour, the scene of Mrs, Margery's manipula- 
tions, and that the worthy ex-cook, and an assistant 
maid, were unremittingly busy around him both with 
their hands and tongues. He had thought at first of 
the extravagance of having a fire in his bedroom ; but 
the practice of an evening or two rendered it easy for 
him to abstract his thoughts from what was passing 
around him. We can easily understand this ourselves, 
for the hand that now moves the pen never wrote 
better, in its humble way, than when the other hand 
was holding a squalling baby, while the knee on 
which the imp vn-rested counterfeited the motion of a 
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cradle, and the lips that were inwardly fashioning 
sentences were outwardly giving forth a prolonged 
and monotonous " Hush-h-h ! '* 

One evening Robert's attention was drawn from 
his work by a human face appearing above the muslin 
window -blind, the shutters not being yet closed. He 
could not at first make out who the individual was, 
the nose being flattened against the pane to the size 
and shape of a crown -piece ; but presently the small 
quick eyes darting to every corner of the room assured 
him it was Driftwood. When the artist, satisfied 
with his survey, came in, he was warmly greeted both 
by his cousin and pupil. 

"You're very well, Margery?" said he — "and 
well to do, old lass, I see that : work — work — it's in 
the family !" 

" Sit you down, John, and give us all your news ; 
and although it's not nearly so good as we had it at 
Wearyfoot, I'll send for some ale " 

"No, you won't. Hot water's the thing at this 
season." 

" Goodness gracious — hot water !" 

" Well, if there must be something in it, let it be 
gin ; but don't send for more than a pint, Margery. 
So, old fellow, art wouldn't do with you after you lost 
your master ?" 

" No, it would not — especially after they locked 
>me out of the studio." 
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" That was improper — decidedly improper ; if that 
rascally boy had only been at his post ! — but never 
mind, it's all set to rights now, and you may come 
back to-morrow." 

" Are you serious ? Have you actually returned 
to Jermyn Street?" 

The artist nodded affirmatively. 

** I am really concerned to hear it. I happen to 
know — for merit will out — that in the out-of-doors 
line, as you call it, you are the very first of the craft ; 
and is that not better than being merely one of a host? 
Besides, you cannot disguise from yourself that in the 
studio you were hardly able to live." 

" My dear boy, it is the fate of all the modern 
masters at first: the dealers and amateurs must get 
used to us by degrees. Great painters have their own 
way of doing things, and it stands to reason that this 
will be resented for a time by the taste it seems to 
defy. I have myself a peculiar style — a very peculiar 
style, I humbly conceive — and that is the reason why 
I am so long of moving ; but when I do move, up I 
shall go like a rocket, and no mistake I Why, it is 
only the other day I dashed off a Robin Hood in a 
way that on canvass would have fetched any money 
— any money, sir; but being on wood, I assure you, 
when going to look at it now and then, I spent the 
price in beer and bread-and-cheeses. Mark me, how- 
ever, I don't mean to do anything imprudent. While 
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reproducing on canvass mj Robin Hood, and several 
other things I have lately thrown away upon timber, 
I intend taking a .leaf out of your book. You know 
Mrs. Doubleback?" 

" No, I don't." 

" Yes, you do. You took her off for a guinea ; 
and now that I have worked a little upon the nose, to 
give it a touch of the Grecian " 

" Grecian ? why, it's a snub, an absolute dumpling 
— and quite an amiable dumpling, too ! " 

" Precisely. That's why it wanted Grecianising. 
My dear fellow, you would not know it again — the 
very children said they would not have known it 
again. But the thing is this : Mrs. Doubleback has 
an extensive circle of acquaintances, and half a score 
of them are d^ng to have their portraiU taken in i^e 
style of our joint work. This seemed, in fact, the 
beginning of a pretty business looming out upon us — 
with high art in the background. I at once made 
arrangements for reopening the studio; and as, of 
course, I would not leave you out in what you origin- 
ated yourself, I called at your lodgings — was directed 
here — and I declare to you, I was like to drop when 
I found you with ' Oaklands, Clear-starcher,' over the 
door ! Here's a metamorphosis, thought I. J£ it had 
been carpenter, or glazier, or house-painter, I'd have 
thought nothing of it ; but for a young fellow like him 
to take to clear-starching is astounding; and I was 
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glad to find the area grated over, that I might look in 
at the window — when, of course, Margery's comely 
face reassured me. Here's to you, Cousin Margery ! 
Now take a sip, old girl." 

On hearing Driftwood's explanation, Robert was 
not so much concerned for the victim of high art, for 
he knew that a guinea portrait, dashed off in his 
rattling way, would j^ay, and he was in hopes that 
with the assistance of his old patroness — the same 
who had struck off the odd shilling — Driftwood might 
be able to form a connexion wide enough to enable 
him to live. In fact, his friend's situation was some- 
what peculiar ; so much so as to account both for his 
delusion and disappointment. His signs, when viewed 
at some little distance, did actually bear a very strik- 
ing resemblance to gallery pictures painted on wood ; 
and his gallery pictures, on their part, could hardly 
be conjectured to be anything else than signs painted 
on canvass. For his own part, however, Robert was 
determined to hold by an employment which he looked 
upon as more artistical than copying the externals of 
vulgar faces and Grecianising snub noses ; and in the 
intervals of mechanical labour, to give himself up to 
literature. 

A long conversation ensued, during which the 
artist applied himself zealously to the hot water. He 
made many attempts to shake his friend's resolution to 
have nothing to do with the portrait business ; and he 
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was more anxious to lead him into a more dignified 
way of life than the one he had chosen when he 
heard of his position in relation to the Falcontowers. 

" You don't know the world, my boy," said he. 
" Those Falcontowers are proud ; and even if the 
modem-antique cabinet you are constructing was actu- 
ally the poem in wood you would make it out to be, 
you would still be in their eyes a mechanic. Their 
interest lies entirely in the political way ; and the idea 
of such people exercising it in favour of a mechanic is 
absurd." 

'^ I do not mean to put them to the test," replied 
Robert. '^ K I am not destined to succeed in litera- 
ture, they can do me no good ; and if I am, it is as an 
author they will acknowledge me, not as a mechanic. 
I have no intention to repeat my visits at their house 
just now — I will not even let them know my address. 
I have proved to myself the hoUowness of the super- 
stition that met me on all hands — that an introduction 
to an editor is necessary. I suspected it to be a 
superstition, because the idea is irrationaL Literary 
wares, when the question is of printing and publishing, 
are just like any other wares : the purchaser will take 
the article best suited to his purpose, without caring a 
straw whether the dealer presents him with a recom- 
mendation or not. This may not have been so much 
the case formerly ; but in our day literature and pub- 
lishing are crowded professions, and in the midst of 
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the eagerness of competition, people are not such fools 
as to stand upon antiquated and useless ceremony. It 
is my intention, then, to go on with the experiment I 
have so favourably begun ; and if I ever advance so 
far as to support myself by literature alone, I will 
take my chance of being able to recall my name to the 
remembrance of Miss Falcontower and her father. In 
the meantime, I prefer what you call a mechanical 
employment to your own, because it is less dependent 
upon the caprice of employers. A steady, skilful 
workman holds his place of right, and has no need to 
flatter snub noses.** 

" Very well," said Driftwood, who had been sip- 
ping absently a new dose of the hot water, " take your 
own way, my lad. Ambition is the fault of some 
natures : it is the fault of mine. Only to think of the 
fatality that pursues me 1 Signs and gallipots, how- 
ever, have no chance in the long-run : high art will 
have me. How can I help it ? I let them pull, and 
go just as I am dragged. One day on a ladder, another 
in a studio: isn't it queer? If that rascally boy 
would only be in the way to open the door: but 
there's another fatality — ^he never will. Margery, old 
girl, stick to the clear-starching. You have a cousin, 
it is true, who is one of the modem masters ; but he 
don't despise clear-starching. On the contrary, he 
will look in every now and then of an evening, and 
take his gin and water with you, precisely as he would 
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do if you were a countess — a countess, Margery, in 
your own right. I say, Oaklands, I'll give your com- 
pliments to my friend Sir Vivian the next time I see 
him. And you'll see him, too, sooner than you think 
for. Good-night, old fellow ! " 

After he had left the house with overdone steadi- 
ness, a tap made them look up, and with some amuse- 
ment they saw his nose describing, as artistically as 
before, a wide circle on the window-pane. The artist 
beckoned gravely to his cousin, and she went out. 

" Margery," said he, " I want to know who that 
young fellow is. You wrote to me that he was a 
young gentleman ; and his words are high — but 
his notions confoundedly low. Who and what is 
he?" 

" He is a gentleman," replied Margery, " but I 
cannot tell what gentleman — at least, not yet. It 
will all come out in time, never fear ! " 

" Why is his name Oaklands?" 

" Never mind his name, John. Oaklands does as 
well to be called by as any other name." 

" Then it is to be a mystery ?" 

"Of course, a mystery till the denowment. I 
wish I was as sure of a hundred pound as he is of — 
no matter what. But it will all come out in time, 
John, I give you my word for that. I was never 
mistaken in anything of the kind in my life." 

"Very well, Margery. Do you think he would 
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take it kind if I went back and took another glass 
with him ?" 

"Not to-night, John; another night will do 
better." 

"Then give my compliments to Mr. Oaklands, 
and tell him — with Mr. D.*s compliments — that I 
don't look down on clear-starching. Good night, 
cousin Margery." 

The reopening of the studio disarranged Robert's 
plans completely, for it preserved uninterrupted the 
line of communication between the Falcontowers and 
him ; and immediately on the return of the family to 
town, he received from them, through Driftwood, a 
brief note, written very carefully in a fashionable 
female hand. It contained only these words: — "Sir 
Vivian and Miss Falcontower having now returned to 
town, will be happy to see Mr. Oaklands as usual." 
This he felt, considering all things, to be stiff enough ; 
but, on second thoughts, it seemed kinder than a 
formal invitation to dinner. It placed him on the 
footing of an habitue, and signified that his company 
was considered desirable, whether on special occasions 
or not. He determined to obey the summons without 
loss of timCf and to bring with him something that 
should prove to Miss Falcontower that he had not 
been altogether disheartened by the coldness with 
which she had evidently regarded his attempt to paint 
her portrait. This was a likeness, on a small scale, 
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of Mrs. Margery, whereon he had bestowed infinite 
pains, and in which, in his own opinion, he had 
reduced to practice that theory the young lady, in 
her conversation with her father, as the reader may 
remember, had considered indicative, by its very 
subtlety, of the want of artistic genius. 

Again he found himself in the magnificent draw- 
ing-room, and again the same slow and gliding figure 
came up the long vista. Entirely the same. No 
country bloom, no glow of travel, no new feeling, no 
awakened thought, was visible on that lovely cheek. 
Time appeared to stand still with her ; and Robert, 
as on a former occasion, could have fancied that the 
intervening month was a dream, and that in reality he 
had parted with her on that spot only the day before. 
Claudia's observation of her visitor was very difierent. 
There was now an independence in his air, an almost 
overbearing look in his proud eyes, like that of one 
who feels his place in the world, and presses on to a 
known future. His simplicity of character, however, 
remained, and that was the grand distinction between 
the two, for in reality there was much that was con- 
genial in their natures, placed so far apart by the 
action of circumstances. This simplicity she compre- 
hended only as one comprehends a character of high 
romance, remote from the reality of life, and it had, 
therefore, a poetical charm for her imagination, which 
frequently, in her solitary musings, and in the pauses 
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of the artificial world, brought him before her like a 
phantom. She had read the change in his air and 
aspect even before her eyes were near enough to 
lighten with their accustomed radiance on his face, 
and she put her hand into his with unmistakeable 
cordiality, as if she had said, — "Well done, brave 
spirit ! " 

"I have read your paper," said she, when the 
stereotyped phrases had been hurried over, "and 
there is much in it I admire. I am myself only a 
woman, and surrounded with conventionalities as with 
a network ; but I can sympathise in the outspeaking 
of a high, strong spirit, even when it is directed 
against my own tastes or prejudices, and even when 
its aspirations are impossibilities. You still follow 
art, I see." 

" I have brought you this portrait to look at. It 
proves, in my opinion, that, with good training and 
steady industry, I might become a painter : but it 
has, likewise, demonstrated that the attempt at pre- 
sent would be vain, since this little piece has cost 
more time and thought than could be compensated by 
ten times the price it would bring as the production 
of an unknown artist." 

" It is, indeed, full of promise," said Claudia, who 
did not seem displeased at the failure of his hopes 5 
" and it shows me practically what your notion of the 
ideal is. This is the etherealised face of a comely, 
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comfortable woman, below the middle class, and is 
too poetical, I fear, to be true." 

''It is on its poetical truth I pique myself. I 
have tried to express in it natural affection, ele- 
vated, or at least changed, from an instinct to a 
sentiment, and overspread with a colouring of ro- 
mantic feeling." 

" It was a brave attempt," said Claudia, with one 
of her smile-flashes, containing on this occasion a 
tinge of the sarcastic ; '' and, considering the difficulty 
of the object, far from unsuccessful. K you will 
leave it with me for a while, I may be able to collect 
some opinions for you. But, since your pictures are 
not remunerative, you have, probably, extended your 
literary connexion ? " 

" No, I am trying a new subject of importance 
for the work you have seen, and the little money I 
require for my support I obtain by handicraft em- 
ployment.'* 

Claudia was too high-bred to start, but she looked 
instead, and her eyes glanced involuntarily at the 
splendid room. 

<<I am aware," continued Robert, breaking into 
a downright smile, '' that I am here out of my place ; 
but what is to be done ? While trying my fortune in 
literature and art I must live, and I cannot exercise a 
very arbitrary choice as to the means. If instead of 
using any taste, ingenuity, and power of research 
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I may possess in constructing a cabinet, I had re- 
course to the gaming-table, or the betting-room, or 
even to the den of the picture-copier, that would not 
be looked upon as throwing any obstacle in the way 
of my access to the drawing-room. But surely I 
have chosen the more respectable and honourable 
means of living?" 

" You are eccentric, Mr. Oaklands," said Claudia^ 
recovering, "that is all; you are only reducing to 
practice your own theory of respect for work." 

"Respect for work," added Robert, "in its own 
way and place. If I were only a mechanic, I should 
be entitled to respect only in my own station, and it 
would be absurd in me to be here for any other pur- 
pose than that of taking your orders ; but I claim to 
be an aspirant of literature and art, and while my 
experiments are in progress, I choose to support my- 
self by honourable rather than dishonourable labour. 
There is no substantial reason why the work of the 
bauds should be reckoned degrading in an old com-> 
munity any more than in a new ; and if our gentry 
enabled their sons, by means of polytechnic schools, to 
make the election I have made, there would be far 
less risk than there now is of England's greatness 
being overtopped by that of younger nations." 

" Well, then," said Claudia, with undisguised 
warmth, " you are not eccentric, but only manly and 
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high-minded ; and you will be welcome in this room 
even if you write upon your door, * Robert Oaklands, 
cabinet-maker.' " 

This was in reality what it seemed to be — a burst 
of generous feeling; although Claudia, at the same 
time, knew very well that the business of the present 
meeting was to propose something to him which 
should take the place of his present occupations, 
cabinet-making and all. As the time of which we 
write is our own, it would be disturbing the genial 
feelings we wish to inspire, to enter into political 
questions, and explain the position of Sir Vivian in 
connexion with a ministry of which he was not a 
member. It will be sufficient to say that his family 
influence was strongly reinforced by services he was 
but little able to perform in his own person — ser- 
vices that were directed rather than aided by an 
astute and somewhat unscrupulous mind, which owed 
all its happier inspirations to one who passed in 
society for merely an accomplished, beautiful, and 
somewhat eccentric young woman. If it was our 
hint to speculate on such mysteries, we might ven- 
ture to surmise that to her anomalous metier of 
politics Claudia owed the ruin of those hopes that 
are usually dearer to a woman ; but, at all events, 
there appeared in her present enterprise to be 
nothing that was likely to introduce dissension be- 
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tween her and her new ally, for the measures that 
required the aid of an energetic yet philosophical pen 
were instalments, at least, of those which Robert con- 
ceived to be essential to national safety and national 
progress. 

Let it not be understood, however, that Claudia 
developed her plans, or exhibited her own position, 
with any suddenness that could startle, or any obtru- 
siveness that could suggest an idea of the unfeminine. 
She led him to her father in his book-room, as an 
elegant library was humbly styled, and in the con- 
versation that ensued took a very moderate part when 
she took any at all. The interview terminated in 
Robert's abandoning his present pursuits, both inteU 
lectual and mechanical, and giving himself up for the 
time to political literature. This Sir Vivian, for his 
own sake — for so the understanding ran — put it into 
his power to do by the grant of a very small pecu* 
niary subsidy ; while he held out the prospect that, at 
some future time, when the anonymous could be ad- 
vantageously dropped, and Robert's services be brought 
forward in the aggregate to back his own family in- 
fluence, the ministry would be unable to refuse to 
him — what he could honourably demand — a respect- 
able post in public business. Our adventurer, know- 
ing the embarrassed circumstances of Sir Vivian, was 
unwilling, if it could have been avoided, to impinge 
upon his means at all ; but he was somewhat re- 

p 
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assured hj the exceeding smallness of the sum pro- 
posed. He was, as yet, ignorant of the economy 
practised as a rule in such matters by great men, 
whose most favoured dependants are very little to be 
envied on the score of present profit. He was not 
long of learning, however, that the salary of the 
ostensible private secretary of even the first grandees 
of the kingdom is rarely, if ever, more than three 
hundred pounds a-year. This position, or anything 
like it, he did not himself hold. He was to be con- 
sidered rather as an almost amateur labourer, writing 
out his own theories, which chanced to tally with the 
practical plans of Sir Vivian Falcontower and the 
Government. 

The intimacy which this connexion occasioned 
between Claudia and the young author was of a 
very peculiar kind. It seemed at first to be merely 
a contact of the two intellectual natures ; but opinions, 
even on the most .abstruse subjects, are so much 
modified by personal character, that in order to 
comprehend the one it is necessary to study the 
other. Literature, besides, is a sort of freemasonry, 
which sets aside conventionalities, and brings indi- 
viduals together on a common ground, and with a 
more than common sympathy; and thus it happened 
that in that quiet room, where Sir Vivian was only 
occasionally present, the waif of the common and 
the high-born and high-spirited woman of fashion 
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came very soon to stand upon equal terms. Claudia 
at first attempted to play the dictator, and was sur* 
prised — and, indeed, a little ruffled — to find that 
she was unsuccessful. But what could she do? 
The conventionalism that was by turns her tyrant 
and her tool, was here wanting, and in its stead 
a straightforward simplicity there was no getting 
over. The unseltish views, the noble aspirations, 
which met her at every point, could not be treated 
with ridicule here. They must be encountered, and 
with no other defensive armour than the cold ma- 
terialism of the world. And what was even worse, 
she must stand the calm, soft gaze of his eyes, 
which, instead of being awed or confused, plunged 
through the most brilliant fiashes of hers, and seemed 
to penetrate to her very soul. She became, in fact, 
afraid of him ; but her fear had the effect of fasci- 
nation, and the haughty beauty, whose presence 
would have been looked upon as an illumination in 
any drawing-room in the kingdom, came hither day 
after day to gleam like a taper by the side of a 
torch. 

On his part, Robert was far from underrating 
this charming and accomplished woman. He found 
in her knowledge of the world everything he him- 
self wanted, and relied with absolute confidence upon 
her nice tact and exquisite discrimination. But he 
felt that there was something between them — some* 
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"Ah, that butr* 

'^ All this I see through an incrustation that 
has gathered round them, forming no part of your 
real character, entirely distinct from your actual 
nature, and the result alone of thB gradual deposits 
of the conventional world in which it has been 
your lot to live from childhood; yet an incrustation 
— though of crystalline transparency to the eyes 
that are privileged to observe you in your un- 
guarded moments — as hard, and smooth, and strong 
as adamant. For myself, my nature is sufficiently 
like your own to enable me, at least, to appreciate 
and admire it; but the circumstances in which I 
have had my being have left me, to some extent, 
in the state of unsophisticated rudeness in which I 
was born." 

*^ But that incrustation," said Claudia, in a low 
voice, "which is the barrier between our souls — is • 
there no chemistry to dissolve — no force to break 
it in pieces?" 

" By force it might be broken in pieces : by 
the same force that shattered your fortunes, that 
hurled you from station and power, and placed you 
on the low platform of life to struggle with the 
common crowd. As for chemistry, the romancers 
would tell you, on that point, of the Universal 
Solvent — a delusion, in its material form, of the 
dreaming alchemists, but existing as an actual en- 
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tity in moral science — a power fit to disintegrate 
jour moral self, to precipitate as dregs everything 
incidental, artificial, conventional, and leave your 
original nature pure, sparkling, and beautiful — an 
unguent that, when applied to those radiant eyes, 
would enable them to see treasures in the earth 
richer than the hoards of a thousand kings. And 
to this enchantment the romancers would give a 
name you have met with in poetry and fiction, — 
admiring without feeling, worshipping without faith 
the idolum it designated — the name of Love. 
But — 



n 



« Ah, but again ! " 

"But I am no romancer." 
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CHAPTER XL 

ANOTHER OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

Love ! Wliat an absurd idea ! fit enough, perhaps, 
to inspire the dreams of a young painter, or warm 
the style of a young author — rich enough for the 
prize of bucolical singers or contending grisettes, 
but of no account in the great game of life, where 
rank and power, fortunes and coronets, are the 
counters. She in love! — how supremely ridiculous! 
Even if the object of her passion were a duke, 
would, for instance, that strawberry -leaf she once 
coveted have come all but within her gi^sp, if the 
weakness had been in the way to prevent her from 
playing her hand with address? But the young 
man had talked of love as if it had the power to 
level rank, to bring down the proud to the humble,, 
the lofty to the lowly. What if she loved an 
inferior in station ? What if she loved Am — even 
that promising unknown, whose pencil etherealised 
fat vulgarity, and whose anonymous pen she had 
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heard described as combining the elegance of Addi- 
son, the simplicity of Goldsmith, and the energy of 
Junius? Why, she might hope, in process of time, 
by exercising due influence over her father — she, 
Claudia Falcontower — to subside into the wife of a 
government clerk, or a provincial collector of Excise ! 
Could it be that he meant to suggest the preposterous 
idea himself — that he imagined such a consummation 
to be actually one of the possibilities of life? Was 
it the object of his high- wrought sentiments, of his 
noble generosity, of his grand aspirations — to make 
it appear that it would be a descent from his moral 
elevation if he thought of her ? Was this the mark 
of his tireless industry, of his sacrifice of self, of 
his brave devotion? And did he even fancy, that 
while listening to his kindling words, and following 
the flashes of his vivid pen, she felt the poetical 
contour of his head, the thick but feathery brown 
hair he shook from his proud brow, the soft deep 
light of his calm eyes, the stern horizontal line of 
his lips, contrasting with their more than womanly 
sweetness of form, as aids to the fascination? In- 
solent young man! 

Claudia, having thus amused her imagination, as 
ladies will sometimes do, dismissed the dream with 
contempt. She grew a full inch taller; she inflated 
her exquisite chest; and her lustrous eyes lightened 
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over her still features, as if thej wanted no extra- 
neous aid, but were able of themselves 

*' To make a sunshine in the shady place." 

But Robert still continued to work, to reason, 
to control, and Claudia to look, to suggest, to 
listen, to submit. Thej were, indeed, a curious 
pair — so like in their nature, so unlike in their 
character. Thej resembled a couple of parallel 
lines projected side by side, yet their meeting a 
mathematical impossibility. It may be conjectured 
that novelty had a great deal to do with Claudia's 
apparent humility. To her, it was a new sensation 
to feel and acknowledge superiority, for even her 
father's supremacy had not lasted beyond her early 
girlhood; and in later years, armed as she was 
with the prestige of rank, beauty, and talent, the 
whole world seemed to bow before her, either in the 
superstition or the hypocrisy of conventional life. 
Perhaps the new feeling was a chance stumble upon 
natural feeling. Perhaps it is woman's position on 
the earth, as the Oriental apophthegm asserts, to look 
up to somebody ; and Claudia was obeying, after a 
fashion, the destiny of her sex without knowing it. 
However this may be, she never for a moment con- 
founded the social with the intellectual man : it was 
very well for Robert to shake his ambrosial curls 
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in the study — in the street, or the drawing-room, 
he might as well have shaken a scratch-wig. 

In these times our adventurer was not invited, as 
formerlj, to any of the public hospitalities of the 
family. He often breakfasted, lunched, dined with 
the father and daughter; he came, in fact, to be 
treated, in many respects, like an inmate of the 
house, but he was not presented in company, nor did 
he receive a single introduction. This sometimes 
struck him as a curious circumstance. He wondered 
whether they did not give parties like other people 
in their station, and he wondered, more than all, 
whether Claudia did not join abroad in the gaieties 
of the London season. But the house told no tales ; 
it was never out of its way, that house ; and Claudia, 
in the domesticity of her habits, resembled a spirit, 
which, it is well known, always haunts a particular 
locality, such as a ruin, a church, or a closet ; is never 
seen anywhere else, and is unchangeably the same 
in aspect and appearance. 

This being the case, it may be supposed that he 
was agreeably surprised one day, while wandering 
through the rooms of the Royal Academy, to encoun- 
ter her. She was with a lady and gentleman — an 
elderly couple, and the group had just been joined 
by another gentleman, when Robert went up frankly 
to Miss Falcontower, and was as frankly received* 
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That other gentleman appeared to be more than 
surprised — he was obviously struck with astonish- 
ment, and a nervous flush rose into his face as he 
saw the jroung ladj actually put her hand into that 
of the waif of Wearyfoot Common. 

'' You are just come in time, Mr. Oaklands," said 
Claudia, "to tell us what you think of that lovely 
portrait. It absolutely comes up to my ideal of female 
beauty.'* 

The critic looked at it for half a minute without 
replying. 

" What is your opinion, Mr. Seacole ? " said the 
young lady, impatiently. 

"It is exquisite! — admirable! It is a thing to 
haunt the dreams both of day and night. I never 
saw a face — but one — to equal it." 

"And now?" 

" It is a fine picture," said Robert ; " but I would 
that either the face or the gown were out of it. The 
one is ideal and antique ; the other is from the work- 
room of a fashionable milliner. It is, in fact, a clas- 
sical statue painted, to which not Phidias himself 
could reconcile me." 

"Do you not think the face beautiful?" 

" As beautiful as that of a Greek goddess ; but 
with the satin gown trimmed with lace, we want a 
woman. A woman is compounded of soul and sense : 
wanting either, she is an imperfect being. In this 
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face, the connexion with the earth is wanting. There 
is in it no memory, no regret, no love, no hope, no 
joj; nothing but the passionless, the divine repose, 
which can be fitly expressed only in marble. Did it 
never strike you that the greatest charm of a woman 
is her imperfection ? — is the struggle of a brave but 
fragile creature with the destiny that enthrals her ? 
"When the struggle is over, our sympathy ends, for she 
is no longer a woman, but a disembodied idea.'' 

" You are right," said Claudia ; " that is a painted 
marble. — But I fear it is late — what is the hour ?" 

" You forget that I have no watch," replied 
Robert, quietly. 

Claudia coloured — a rare phenomenon with her ; 
and when Adolphus pulled hastily out, by its rich 
gold chain, a costly repeater, she flashed a look of 
contempt at the vulgar meanness. Seacole did not 
observe this, for his eye was at the moment on the 
dial-plate ; but seeing that she was about to go, he 
stepped forward with the intention of offering his 
escort to the carriage. Claudia, however, by a look, 
and a scarcely perceptible movement, which never 
failed in their effect, made him pause ; and then tak- 
ing Robert's arm, she bowed good morning, and 
moved away. 

Adolphus stared after them with a look that would 
have stabbed if it had been able ; but astonishment 
was as well marked in his expression as rage. Was 
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this the Philippi to which he had been dared bj the 
vagrant of Wearyfoot Common ? He pondered over 
the text till he was almost mad ; and he now saw 
clearly what he had only half suspected before, that it 
was to the same sinister influence he had owed his 
ignominious rejection by Sara. But the battle is not 
yet fought, thought he, grinding his teeth. Miss Fal* 
contower is in a very different position from Miss 
Semple : she may patronise him as one of the clever 
people, but as for anything more, the absurdity of the 
idea is too monstrous. He, however, there is no doubt, 
will be burned to death in the blaze of her eyes, and 
Sara will be punished for her insolence to me in the 
punishment of the audacious beggar's falsehood to 
herself. Comforting himself with this picture, more 
vivid than any that hung on the walls, and perhaps 
more ingenious in the composition, he strode through 
the now crowded rooms, and hastened to relate what 
he had seen to his adviser Fancourt. 

When Claudia reached home, she found a mes- 
senger from Mrs. Seacole in the hall, with a note for 
her that required an answer ; and being too much 
fatigued to write, she desired the man to be sent up to 
the drawing-room, where she would give him a verbal 
message. On reading the note, however, she saw 
that, although only on one of the ordinary subjects 
that engage the attention of ladies, it would be proper 
for her to reply in writing, more especially as she had 
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found Mrs. Seacole a verj agreeable acquaintance*. 
The Mercury was therefore left for some time alone, 
just within the door of the drawing-room. 

He was a tall, angular man, of a grave and medi- 
tative aspect ; and when the door shut behind him, he 
drew himself up as stiff as a footman's cane, and as 
dignified-looking, and stood examining the details of 
the scene, with obvious discrimination, turning his 
eyes slowly in all directions, but without moving his 
head. His attention was at length specially arrested 
by a particular object on a table before him, and he 
continued to gaze on it with an expression of pro- 
found meditation. When his reflections, so far, were 
properly digested, he moved to one side, slowly and 
noiselessly, to contemplate, from another point of view, 
what had attracted him. Even the object itself seemed 
to sympathise with the interest he betrayed ; for the 
eyes — it was a small portrait — followed him step by 
step, and kept steadily fixed on him, while he remained 
plunged in a new abyss of thought. When he got out 
of this, he moved in the same way to the opposite side, 
followed by the unwinking eyes, and meditated again. 
He then glided round to the back, and directing his 
gaze to the canvass, studied it with an absorbed scru- 
tiny that might have ascertained the number of 
threads. Finally, he came round again to the front, 
put his eyes close to the picture, touched the plump 
nose with his finger, apparently to make sure that it 
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was a thing of reality, and then resuming his place 
near the door, remained lost in an unfathomable re- 
verie. From this he was roused, after a time, bj the 
lady's-maid, who came in, put a note into his hand, 
opened the door for him, and when he had gone out 
mechanically shut it briskly after him. 

Stepping solemnly down the marble stair, and 
along the tessellated hall, where the fat porter was 
asleep in his chair of state, he found the«door a-jar, 
and went out. A well-powdered footman, in livery, 
without his hat, was taking the air on the steps, and 
to him the retiring Mercury addressed himself. 

" May I take the liberty, sir," said he, " of re- 
questing to know whether there is a parlour in this 
neighbourhood ? I mean respectable — where the 
lower classes is not admitted. I am particular on 
the point, I am." 

** So am I, sir," replied the functionary. " I don't 
use none that ain't tip -top. There is the Chequers, 
not far round yonder comer ; I call that a respectable 
parlour, and I know what parlours is." 

** And the beer ? I own I like it good — when it 
is beer." 

*' Just so with me. Indeed, I generally take beer, 
when it ain't a go of brandy. I was drove to this. 
When I lived along with Lord Skemp in Belgravia, it 
was all sherry and water with me for two year, till I 
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found out that the sherry was Cape Madeira the 
whole time. There was treatment for a gentleman, 
wasn't it ? But the beer at the Chequers I can under- 
take to say is slap-up.*' 

" Sir, I am obliged to you ; and I admire your 
sentiments. Allow me to say that my name is Mr. 
Poringer." 

" And mine is Mr. Slopper : proud of the honour." 

" Haye»a drain at my expense, Mr. Slopper ?" 

" I am obleeged, Mr. Poringer ; but I am just 
going out to take an airing with our Miss. Some 
night we'll meet at the Chequers." 

" And so we will, and some night soon ; for I have 
not been able to find no parlour in London that ain't 
infested with the lower classes. But, my dear sir, 
talking of parlours, while I was in your drawing-room 
just now, I saw a portrait as like a lady of my ac- 
quaintance as if she had sat to be taken off : and how 
that can be, or how her picture comes to be there, 
I can't make out. It's on a table not far from the 
door." 

" Oh, I remember — that's a good thing — ^a very 
good thing. I join my governor in opinion there, 
although I don't generally in matters of goo. Would 
you believe it? — he prefers an old, fusty, cracked 
picture to one new out of the shop !" 

" Do you know the lady's name ?" 
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No, I don't; but she is a fine woman to ray 
taste, although, no doubt, a little passy. The gentle- 
man who took her off is Mr. Oaklands." 

" The gentleman !" 

'^ Yes, he is a gentleman, and no mistake, although 
I never saw the colour of his money. If you want 
to ask him about the lady, his address is in Jermyn 
Street, at Driftwood's, an individual who does pictures 
to sell." 

" Is he a gentleman, too ?" 

" He a gentleman ! Why, I have drunk with 
him ! No, no, he is no gentleman. — But I hear the 
carriage coming round — I have the honour " 

" Excuse my glove ;" and Mr. Poringer having 
shaken hands with his new friend, raised his hat — not 
to the individual man, but to Flunkeydom repre- 
sented in his person — and went on his way. 

Mr. Poringer found no difficulty in obtaining Mrs* 
Margery's address from the artist ; but Driftwood was 
more chary in his communications respecting Robert. 
He believed, in fact, that our adventurer was still 
busy with the cabinet-making, and he considered 
that to be too mechanical an employment to be openly 
boasted of. The mysterious hints of Mrs. Margery 
had taken effect, and he really supposed this queer 
fellow, as he called him, to be, in a worldly sense 
of the word, "nobler than his fortune." Robert 
had been warned against making public the nature 

Q 
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of his present emplojment, and, independently of the 
warning, he had no wish to do so. He was no richer 
than before, and he did not feel at all so much self- 
satisfaction. It seemed to him that his work, al- 
though fit enough for an amateur, was no legitimate 
trade; and the small stipend he accepted, although 
put on a footing the most soothing to his feelings, 
fretted him a good deal. Still, matters appeared to 
go on swimmingly. The accounts he received, from 
time to time, of the effect of his productions, were 
very flattering ; he obviously became every day of 
more and more importance to Sir Vivian, who, in 
his assistance to the government, was now committed 
to a certain tone and talent; and the allusions of 
his patron to the future reward of his labours were 
distinct and unmistakeable. 

That afternoon, while Mrs. Margery and her 
assistant were sipping their five-o'clock tea, a visitor 
made his appearance, and the whilome Wearyfoot 
cook, on seeing a remembrancer of the Common, 
started up and received Mr. Foringer with a warmth 
of welcome which made that gentleman shrink. It 
is true, he admired Mrs. Margery; he considered 
that she was a woman well to do; and it was his 
intention that very evening, if everything turned 
out to his liking, to make actual proposals. But 
he was not to be hurried for nobody: time enough 
for that sort of thing : he must see his way before-* 
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hand from one end to the other; and accordingly he 
made himself somewhat stiff and awful, yet in a 
condescending way upon the whole, put away his 
glossy cane in a comer, smoothed the crown of his 
hat, and laid it upon the top of a chest of drawers 
to be out of the dust ; and lifting his speckless coat- 
tails from under him, sat down at the table with 
his customary gravity and thoughtfulness. Mrs. 
Margery had hastily shovelled some new material 
into the teapot, and substituted the loaf-sugar basin 
for the soft; and a beU being heard opportunely in 
the street, the girl, at a signal from her mistress, 
had vanished, and was heard at the door screaming 
to the muffin man: everything betokened a com- 
fortable tea and an amicable chat, and the guest 
smoothed his meditative brow, and even executed 
the wiry, angular smile, which was his customary 
manifestation of joUiness. 

" Try the tea if it is sweet enough," said Mrs. 
Margery ; " and here's some thin bread and butter 
till the muffins are warmed: but oh, Mr. Poringer, 
the milk is nothing like our milk at Wearyfoot I 
Though it ain't chalk and water, thank goodness, 
but milked in your own jugs from a real cow, all 
skin and bones, poor thing, and looks so pitiful while 
she stands at the doors of the houses, as if she felt it 
was unnatural, and was ashamed of it. And what are 
you doing now, Mr. P. ? I thought you was at the HaJl." 
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"The Hall's in town for the season, Mrs. Mar- 
gery, including me and the ladj's-maid : nothing is 
left but the women and other inferiors." 

" And what of Mr. Seacole and our young miss ? 
I have had a long letter from Molly, but not one 
word of it in ten can anybody make out, and that 
word is in the Unknown Tongue." 

" My governor is off with Miss Sara, and good 
reason why, for her fortune turns out to be a mere 
nothing. He is a-going to be married to the daughter 
of a baronet and niece of a lord ; a great match she 
is, but not — not — not quite so sharp, as it were, 
as some other ladies is: she never calls me by my 
name, and I sometimes think she don't know it! By 
the way, what's come of — what's his name?" 

"Who?" 

"Why that — that Boy — him as found me on 
the Common, and wouldn't be lost in the gravel-pits, 
and was sent away at last to forage for his-self." 
Mrs. Margery was highly indignant at this descrip- 
tion of her favourite, and gave Mr. Poringer roundly 
to understand that he did not know who he was 
a-talking of. Mr. Oaklands was an author and an 
artist, hand-in -glove with baronets, lords, and ladies 
without number, and at this moment anxiously in- 
quired after by a family of the first distinction — as 
her cousin Driftwood informed her — a sure sign 
that the denowment was a-coming out. We may 
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add by way of parenthesis, that Mr. Driftwood might 
have further informed her, if he had been in a com- 
municative mood, that he had answered Sir Vivian's 
questions in a tone of mystery befitting his own 
ignorance of the subject, and the vague but grand 
impressions he had received from the hints of Mrs. 
Margery herself. Mr. Poringer listened to what he 
heard with profound attention, and equally profound 
unbelief. He was a sensible man was Mr. Poringer, 
and had never changed his opinion that Robert was 
actually the son of a woman of the name of Sail, 
and would have been a vagrant at this day — sup- 
posing him to have escaped transportation so long — 
if he himself (Mr. Poringer) had not unfortunately 
interfered with the designs of Providence, not know- 
ing what he was about in the mist. 

After tea, he sank into a fit of abstraction that 
made Mrs. Margery, hospitable as she was, wish he 
would go away, and let her mind her business. But 
by and by, turning to her with a solemnity thai 
made her feel, as she afterwards said herself, " took 
all of a heap," he intimated that he had a commu- 
nication for her private ear; whereupon she desired 
Doshy to retire to the wash-house behind, and rinse 
out them laces, and not have done till she was called. 
The young woman's name, we may remark for the 
benefit of provincials, was Theodosia, but most of 
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Dosbj's friends would have thought that a nick- 
name. 

" Mrs. Margery," said Mr. Poringer, when they 
were alone, "you have here a comfortable business?" 

" Yes, pretty tolerable." 

" In the clear-starching line ?" 

" Yes, and the getting up : ladies waited on by 
horse and cart." 

" The good-will cost you a heap of money ? " 

" Yes, a round penny." 

« How much?" 

" Just as much as it came to, Mr. Poringer." 

" I ask for information. But the business has 
increased, for I am told the horse and cart is new : it 
is, therefore, worth more, and would sell at a profit. 
Am I right ?" 

*• No doubt you are, Mr. P. ; but if you want to 
buy it, it is not to be had, for I ain't tired of it, I 
assure you." 

" But I am I " said Mr. Poringer suddenly, with 
one of his wiry angular smiles ; " and FU tell you 
why, Mrs. Margery. You see, I am all for the public 
line. I am cut out for that, I am. Many a friend 
has said to me, says he, ' Mr. P., you are made for 
the bar ;' and, in short, I am determined to have 
a bar of my own — ^kept by Mr. Joshua Poringer, in 
large gold letters, you know, with the mister left out." 
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" I am sure I wish you well in it, Mr. P.," said 
Mrs. Margerj, kindly ; " and if you settle in this 
• neighbourhood, so far as our beer goes, and a half- 
pint of gin now and then for my cousin Drift- 
wood " 

" There is more than that you can do," said Mr. 
Poringer, waving his hand impatiently ; " my money 
and my interest would get the house and stock it, and 
all I would expect from you is the furniture to the 
same amount." 

" My goodness, Mr. P. ! If my business was sold 
to-morrow, it would not do more than that, and what 
I have over against accidents would not be worth 
your while, even if I could part with it — which I 
can't." 

" Mrs. Margery," said Mr. Poringer, edging his 
chair nearer hers, " you don't take me up ! You are 
fit for bettor things than clear-starching, you are ; 
you are fit to be a lady — a landlady ! " 

" Oh, what nonsense !" said Mrs. Margery, laugh- 
ing heartily — " I think I see me ! " 

" You are, indeed," said Mr. Poringer earnestly — 
" you are, upon my sacred honour ! That is, with 
a silk gown, tidily put on — tidily, mind me ; your hair 
dressed and oiled ; a clean cap — clean, I say — on the 
back of your head ; and a bunch of scarlet ribbons in 
front of the ears. Carefully made up in this way,. 
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you may depend upon it you would look as well — 
almost as well as the landlady of the Chequers ! Don't 
think I am drove to this : I could do better. But I 
have took it into my head. I took it into my head at 
the Lodge : I took it into my head as I was a-walking 
on the common in the mist, when that Boy found me ; 
and I said to myself, says I, * Mr. P., the Plough is 
nothing. You shall be a landlord yourself one day — 
in great gold letters, with the mister left out — ^and as 
you will want somebody to furnish the house, and 
manage the bar, and look to the kitchen, while you 
are doing business at the brewery and distillery, and 
sitting in the parlour and being affable to the com- 
pany — Mrs. Margery, who does not leave the house 
as often as a lobster leaves its shell, Mrs. Margery 
shall be the landlady!^' 

" You mean kindly, Mr. Poringer,*' said Mrs. 
Margery — "you mean kindly in your own way, and 
I thank you. But nobody asked me to marry when I 
was a young, tidy woman. Nobody I — though I feel 
I should have made a good wife — and oh, so good a 
mother ! — no motlier, I am sure, would have doted so 
on her blessed darlings I But the time has gone by ; 
and when I give Mr. Oaklands his bit nice supper 
to-night, and see that there is not a pin wrong in his 
bedroom, I thall thank God for a greater bounty than 
I deserve." 
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So that — that Boy stays with you ? " 
Only till he gets to his own," said Mrs. Margery, 
who had not meant to be so communicative. 

" Well, you see, as to your being too old to marry, 
that's all stuff. I have known many older than you 
— a deal older. You are a comely woman yet, Mrs. 
Margery ; and if you were not, what is that to you if 
T look over it ? You would be just the thing at the 
bar, where, with young women, there's more talking 
and chaffing than business. And as for the furniture, 
we'd have an estimate, and see what your means 
would say to it. Mine is equal to the stock, for I 
have made my calculations already, and penny for 
penny is fair play. Not to mention the interest that 
gets the house, or the figure of a man, I am for a 
parlour where the lower classes is not admitted, or 
the respectability of the name, in the largest-sized 
gold letters that is made — Mr. Joshua Poringer, with 
the mister left out." Mr. Poringer's eloquence, how- 
ever, was thrown away. And a good deal of it : for 
he could hardly be persuaded that Mrs. Margery 
could intend seriously and definitively to decline so 
eligible an offer. When the truth broke upon him at 
last, he was as wroth as a grave, meditative man 
could be, and said so much — ^in a quiet way — to the 
disparagement of Mrs. Margery's person and business, 
that that lady, with great dignity, turned to her work 
again, and called to her maid to have done rinsing 
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will be inevitable. But your question, I see, has some 
further meaning ? " 

" Why, yes ; I have been asking the fool Drift- 
wood about him, and his answers have surprised and 
puzzled me a good deal. You, who do not believe 
in romance, will smile to hear that there is a mystery 
in Mr. Oaklands' birth, and that he is expected to 
turn out some great personage ! " Claudia made no 
reply. Her eyes were fixed upon the table before 
her. There was no perceptible movement of her 
chest. She did not seem even to breathe. Her whole 
figure conveyed the idea of statue-like rigidity. 

" Cold as usual, Claudia ! ** said the baronet, 
laughing. " Even this extraordinary announcement 
has no effect upon you. But, after all, Driftwood is 
such a fool that there is no comprehending him ; and, 
in the present case, it is obvious he does not com- 
prehend himself. All he knows is, that there is a 
mystery, and that surmises are afloat that Oaklands 
is not what he seems, or what he has been taught to 
believe himself to be." Claudia was still mute, still 
motionless, still statuesque. 

" Have you heard me ? " asked her father : ** is 
the matter not worthy of a remark ? *' 

" It is romance," replied Claudia, coldly — " quite 
out of my way, you know. Shall I break a walnut 
for you ? " 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AN IMPOBTANT PBOJECT. 



The Albany, everybody knows, is a monastery in 
Piccadilly, the cloisters of which are inhabited by 
forlorn single men, who, for some reason or other, 
have forsworn the sex and the world. Here are 
bachelors who have been crossed in love, husbands 
who have been crossed in matrimony, and a state- 
porter watching the iron gates at either end of the 
alley of cells. Mr. Fancourt's was a very respectable 
hermitage, fitted up with everything that could recon- 
cile the recluse to the absence of the world he had 
lost or forsaken. The pretty little dinner he shared 
with his kinsman, Seacole, was exquisite for such a 
refectory ; and the claret that followed would pro- 
bably have stood triumphantly a comparison with the 
best wine grown for their own use by the holy 
brethren of the olden time. 

Adolphus felt it somewhat difficult to explain to 
his friend the reason why he had found the scene at 
the Exhibition so painful to his feelings, and in fact 
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he did not very, well understand it himself. Here 
was a fellow, however, who from his very boyhood 
had continually rivalled him in some way or other, 
and always successfully. He, Seacole, after having 
contemptuously dared him to the arena of the world, 
now fell in with him again ; and instead of finding 
him the vagrant he was born, or in the mechanical 
employment to which the ambition of a vagrant's son 
might be supposed to point, he was encountered by 
him once more on terms of equality — once more he 
saw him bar his path like a spectre. 

After hearing all Adolphus had to say on the 
subject, Fancourt mused for a moment. 

" Why," said he, " this Oaklands must be a fine 
fellow ; and in a dozen or a score of years, if he gets 
on well in the world, his birth, instead of being looked 
upon as a stigma, will be considered rather as some- 
thing enhancing his merit. Till a man does get on, 
however, such a thing stands in his way ; it is a diffi- 
culty to be surmounted ; and his rivals or enemies 
take advantage of it to keep him down as long as they 
can. Never fancy, Dolphy — for that is a vulgar tra- 
dition — that this young fellow is to be despised ftc- 
Cause he is a born vagrant : in point of fact he is 
to be despised only because he has not yet distin- 
guished himself in money-making, or war, or law, or 
letters, or art. Without some such consummation he is 
nothing, at least, in the station in which you now find 
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Him. There his gentlemanly manners and handsome 
person promote him to be merely an agreeable dangler, 
or one of the clever people, as they ai^e called, who 
are stuck in to give piquancy to the dull parties of 
idealess fashion. Only fancy Claudia Falcontower 
thinking seriously of this genius, without a coin in his 
pocket, without a bay -leaf on his brow I The thing 
is absurd — more than absurd : why, if you betrayed 
such a suspicion to her, she would strike you dead 
at her feet with one flash of her magnificent eyes. 
But still, although there is no possibility of her 
regarding him as anything more than a lay-figure, 
his feelings of hostility — for which I have no doubt 
you have given abundant cause — may damage you. 
It is your game, therefore, to detach his hold as well 
as you can from the family — to put a stop to that 
personal familiarity between them which might give 
him opportunity for damaging whispers in the ear of 
your Eve." 

" Could not this be done by a mere touch of 
Ithuriel's spear, by which is figured Truth ? Would 
the haughty Claudia continue to make a companion of 
one whom she knew to be a vagrant, poor, and unre- 
nowned?" 

" Hum ! I don't know. There is a certain con- 
venience in a man standing alone in the world, with 
no circle round him to prevent his getting into other 
circles, nobody to hang upon the skirts of his good 
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fortune when he is rising. There is an evil report, 
you know, about the origin of this Oaklands, which if 
true — or believed to be true — would be far more 
damaging than the fact of his being really the found- 
ling of Wearyfoot Common. As the natural son of a 
half-pay captain and a menial servant, and surrounded, 
doubtless, by countless relations in the same degree, 
all watching eagerly for a peep of his head rising 
above the crowd, our friend, it strikes me, would 
have little chance of retaining the patronage of the 
Falcontowers." 

" You are right, Fancourt! — I see my game, and I 
will play it out. I hardly remember the particulars, 
beyond this, that the parentage you refer to was 
acknowledged by Oaklands himself when a boy, and 
in my mother's presence. Poringer, however, knows 
all about it, and, for some reason or other, he hates the 
fellow still worse than I do. How is it that youy who 
play your cards so well, and know the value of the 
honours, have never married?" 

" Simply because I am not the inheritor of a 
landed estate like you. I have money enough to do 
without a wife's fortune, and not money enough to 
desire an heir — rank enough to require no matrimonial 
quarterings, and not rank enough to make it necessary 
to fortify it by marriage — sense enough to know that 
I am well off, and not sense enough to wish to be 
better off. But consult your fellow, that's my advice 
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to you. I admire Poringer prodigiously: it is only 
circumstances that have made him a footman — nature 
must have intended him for a man of fashion." 

Leaving Adolphus to the prosecution of his plans 
for detaching Bobert from the intimacy of the Falcon- 
towers — plans he would have delighted in pursuing 
even if his own personal interest had not been at 
stake — we must now look in at Simple Lodge, just to 
prevent the inmates from slipping out of the reader's, 
memory. The difficulty in this case is to relate a 
history that has no incidents. Sara's was the life of 
a flower, which grows without being seen to grow, 
which waxes in beauty spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously, and the aroma of which comes forth sweeter 
and richer every day, without exhibiting any external 
token of change. Let it be said, however, that the 
song which burst forth from her heart in the garden 
carried with it, as an oblation to the heavens, every 
remains of girlish immaturity. From that moment 
she was a thinking, feeling, comprehending woman, 
and even her attentions to her uncle and aunt, with- 
out losing a jot of their fondness, acquired a character 
of judgment which rendered them a thousand times. 
more valuable. Sara, in fine, no longer passed through 
Hfe, 

" A dancing shape, an image gay/' 

but' a pilgrim of the earth, burdened with its careq,. 

s 
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supported by its hopes, and even when its sorrows 
were heaviest, buoyed up with a generous confidence, 
which is the heaven of this world, and when sublimed 
into religious faith, the herald of the world to come. 

It may be supposed that her intercommunications 
with Robert received some modifications as they went 
on. At first they would be almost suspended by a 
feeling of bashful consciousness ; but gradually, when 
she became accustomed to her new feelings, the natural 
ingenuousness of her character would prevail. Eobert, 
although possessing, as she had said herself, the soul of 
a gentleman, was poor, low in conventional rank, and, 
oh, how lonely in the world I This was much. This 
went a great way in thawing her reserve, for it gave 
an air of generosity to her advances towards confi- 
dence. We admit, however, that here we are thrown 
in a great measure upon conjecture, for, in spite of our 
manifold experience, we remain to this hour in pro- 
found ignorance of the female heart. For this reason 
we confine ourselves in a great measure, as the reader 
must have seen, to external phenomena ; and for this 
reason we will at present dogmatise no further than 
to say, that in circumstances of difficulty of any kind 
whatever, the advance always comes from the woman. 
And why ? Because she is naturally more ingenuous, 
naturally more courageous, except as regards physical 
bravery, and naturally more generous than the man. 
If *^ advance'' is objected to, substitute any other ex- 
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pression you please — anything giving the idea of a 
look, a tone, a word, a touch which, occurring at the 
proper time, shivers the ice of conventionality, as if by 
magic, into a thousand pieces. 

That some such process as this took place, however 
gradually, between her and Robert, is certain. Theirs, 
it is true, was not a love correspondence, for it could 
not have been so without being a clandestine one ; but 
in their public letters there were words and allusions, 
tremulpus fears, half- hinted hopes, precious to the 
hearts of both, and at least enigmas tO' the captain and 
Elizabeth. The speculations of these worthy souls 
concerning such passages were listened to by Sara, 
with her head bent down over the paper, and her 
cheeks flushed half with bashful consciousness, and 
half — we must own it — with an awful inclination to 
laugh. But there were likewise, it must be said, in 
her letters, although only occasionally, and always 
occurring at the graver turns of Robert's fortunes, 
brief private postscripts* These, however, betrayed 
210 other feeling than that of anxious friendship, and 
contained no words but those ef encouragement, con* 
solation, or advice — advice such as a lofty-minded and 
loving woman may offer to a man, her superior in 
genius and experience, but struggling in the toils of 
the world. 

On a particular occasion, when Robert had written, 
in a strain of much depression, oi\e of these " post* 
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scripts ** insinuated itself uneonsciouslj to the writer^ 
into the body of her replj ; and when the letter was 
read aloud, as usual, to the captain and Elizabeth, it 
excited a good deal of speculation. It ran thus : " I 
do not see why jou should fancy yourself hanging 
loose upon the world as one without a profession, while 
you are supporting yourself by your pen. Thoughts, 
although immaterial themselyes, are the rulers of 
matter : there is not an idea thrown off by an author 
which has not an effect of some kind upon the minds, 
and therefore upon the actions, of those who read. 
Every book finds a fit audience, however few — an 
audience so constituted as to realise the impression it 
is calculated to convey. A single leaf torn out, and 
drifting on the wind to the roadside, may contain 
something to sink into the heart, or fasten upon the 
imagination of the curious passer-by, and fructify 
there either for good or eviL May it not be from 
some unconscious apprehension of this fact, that the 
Mohammedans .pick up from the ground every scrap of 
paper they «ee, lest it 'contain the name of God ? Yes, 
Robert, thoughts are facts; and he who deals in them 
is no dreaming hermit, abstracted from the business of 
life, but a sharer in the scenes — silent, it may be, and 
invisible in his person, yet exercising a palpable in- 
fiuence upon the action. Go on, then, in good heart, 
Be as proud of the work of your brain as you would 
be of the work of your hands; and when some glorious 
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thought struggles into birth, think that there are those 
who will receive it with a flush of the cheek and 
a catching of the breath, as something their souls have 
prophesied of — something they have panted for, even 
' as the hart panteth after the water-brooks.' " Here 
Sara stopped with a true flush and a true catching of 
the breath, for she had nearly been betrayed by her 
enthusiasm into reading what, in her womanly gene- 
rosity, she had added: "I judge from myself, as an 
average specimen of humanity ; for I can truly say, 
that I never knew what nobleness slept, useless and 
apathetic, in my own intellectual nature, till it was 
kindled up by contact with yours." 

"Hold!" cried the captain; "read that again!" 
This was not an unusual exclamation of his ; but Sara 
complied falteringly, for she felt that a postscript had 
no business to be in the middle of a letter. 
" What do you think of that, Elizabeth ?" 
" It is the opinion of Sumphinplunger," replied the 
virgin, " that thoughts are as substantial as any other 
existing things. We know that the invisible wind is 
substantial, because it knocks down the chimney-pots ; 
and a thought must be so, too, because it hurries men 
along, in some particular course, more violently than 
the wind itself. When the subject is better under- 
stood, we shall probably be able to measure the potency 
of thought like that of steam, by so many horse-power, 
or even try it in scales like a ponderable substance, 
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and affix its value by the pound weight. When thid 
is the case, Sumphinplunger himself will be better 
appreciated, for men will be able to estimate more 
correctly the prodigious substantiality of his vapour, 
and the sublime ponderosity of his reflections." 

" That's very true, Elizabeth," said the captain \ 
" that's very true — only I doubt whether the dealers 
in such substantial articles, even if these were as thick 
as mud, and as heavy as lead, would make anything 
by them. They all live in Grub Street, every mother's 
son of them, and come out at night to lie on the 
bulkheads." 

" My dear uncle," expostulated Sara, " there is no 
Grub Street now: it is changed to Milton Street; 
and as for bulkheads, there is no such thing to lid 
upon." 

" No ! I am sorry for that. What are the poor 
fellows to do? They can't be walking the streets 
for ever and ever. Couldn't the government do 
something for them? I would subscribe a little 
myself if I thought it would be of any use* But 
I'll tell you what we must do, Sara: we must go 
up to London ourselves, and see after poor Bob* 
You are of age now, and there must be lots of 
things, you know, to sign, seal, and deliver. As 
for my agent, the fine fellow is paying a good 
dividend after all, and I must go to town at any 
rate about that. But we mustn't take it all from 
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him, after mrhat he has suffered — I think, in his 
printed letter, he called it poignant affliction — we'll 
give him back as much of it as Bob doesn't want^ 
and speak comfortably to the poor soul, and ask 
him down here to have a run upon the Common. 
Hej, Elizabeth?" 

Elizabeth gave her assent as calmly as if the 
matter in question was a forenoon walk, and then 
went on industriously with her knitting, as if think- 
ing it was necessary to finish the piece, lest she 
should be called upon to set out after dinner. 

Sara was even more tranquil, for the idea came 
upon her with a paralysing suddenness ; but by and 
by a revulsion took place, and she was thrown into 
a nervous flutter, which made her take refuge, as 
was her wont in moments of strong emotion of any 
kind, in the recesses of the garden. Here she 
walked and mused for some time, now indulging in 
a delicious dream, and now starting with a feeling 
of incredulity, the whole thing seeming a wild im- 
possibility. She at length, however, became ac- 
customed to the idea; and when gliding towards 
the house, she was overheard — for the kitchen 
window was open — crooning a low happy song : 
which, when the sound died away, Molly straight- 
way took up like an echo, as her thoughts floated 
across Wearyfoot Common. 

It was Sara's wish to add a postscript to her 
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letter, informing Robert of their intention ; but this 
the captain peremptorily overruled. The time, ha 
saidy was not yet fixed; and at any rate, he was 
strongly desirous of seeing how Bob would look 
when he saw them all on a sudden in London. 
This idea took a strong hold of the veteran's imagi- 
nation, and he was frequently seen to indulge in a 
little inward cachinnation as it occurred to him. 

The family were busy for some considerable 
time in preparing for this important expedition; the 
captain and Elizabeth occupied with abstract specu- 
lations on the subject, and Sara and Molly with 
the work of the head and hands. The day, always 
too short for Sara, now dwindled into the briefest 
imaginable span; and she would have grudged the 
repose of the night if she had not sunk, the mo- 
ment her head was laid upon the pillow, into a 
profound unconsciousness, from which she awoke 
only when her eyelids were touched by the first 
beams of the sun. She was the housekeeper, it has 
been said — and more than that, for Molly required 
teaching both by precept and example. Sara had 
learned only some knick-knackeries of cookery under 
the former regime; and when Mrs. Margery abdi- 
cated, she was obliged to study the whole art in 
books, that she might teach and experimentalise in 
the kitchen. The captain liked passing well a nice 
dinner, and the necessity for parting with the mys- 
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terious cook had cost him manj a secret pang; but» 

although a little gloomj and suspicious at first, he 

soon became wonderfully reconciled to the joint 

workmanship of his niece and Molly, and at length 

declared frankly, that any difference he could detect 

was on the favourable side, Sara rivalled Mrs. 

Margery in other accomplishments too — ^ironing and 

clear-starching; and Molly, who was a famous hand 

at the suds, delighted in washing-day, since it gave 

her still more of her young mistress's company than 

usual. And did not Sara like it too— just? Never 

was there a pair of happier girls seen than when 

the one was plying her smoothing-iron, and the 

other standing resolutely at the tub, with the smoking 

froth flying wildly about her red arms, and both 

every now and then suspending operations to fly 

out into the garden and lay down on the smooth 

green a score of white pieces to grow still whiter 

in the sun. 

" Ye smile, 
I see ye, ye profane ones, all the while, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 
You are the fools, not I " 

for the intellectual and accomplished Sara was re- 
fined, not vulgarised, by these humble labours, and 
by the accompanying gushes of natural and womanly 
feeling welling from her heart, and, like the exhala- 
tions from the snowy linen on the green, rising, a 
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purifying oblation, to the skies. Sara was a capital 
gardener, too, in vegetables as well as flowers ; and 
being the marketing woman of the family, she knew 
and could name every human flower in the village, 
and was a light-bringing visitor in every dwelling, 
from the respectable bakery to the hut of the in- 
digent widow. 

"I tell you what, Sara,'* said the captain one 
day, after having watched her through some of her 
ordinary operations, ended by her sitting down to 
dinner, officiating as chaplain, and taking up the 
knife and fork to dissect the chicken — "I tell you 
what, Sara, you bring to my recollection the nun 
of Torrajos, as distinctly as if I had seen her only 
yesterday ! " 

"The nun of Torrajos?" repeated Sara, puzzled. 

"Yes — a real nun. It's worth hearing, Eliza- 
beth." Elizabeth laid down her knife and fork, and 
turned upon her brother her light grey eyes with 
the curiosity of a wax-figure. "I was acquainted 
with that nun," proceeded the veteran ; " I knew 
her very well indeed; for I saw her several times, 
and I am almost sure she noticed me once. Well, 
you see, the convent was burned, and the poor 
things routed out; and this nun was waiting in a 
shed till a mule could be got for her. Now, if I 
had known Sara then — well, well! The nun, you 
see, was sitting on a bench, with her hood hanging 
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over her face, and her hands crodsed over her 
bosom; and there she was — no, she wasn't laying 
oat the clothes on the green: in point of fact there 
was no green. But she was — no, she wasn't digging 
in the garden, for there was no garden to dig in: 
that accounts for it. But she was — no, not exactly 
patting the little girls' heads, and giving their grand- 
mothers sixpences, for there were no little girls and 
no grandmothers; and the nun, poor young woman, 
hadn't sixpence in the world: she was, in fact, 

doing nothing, nothing at all, and so There's 

Molly, I declare ! What do you want, Molly ? 
What are you astonished about now? It's a hard 
case that I must always have to break off my story 
in the middle !" 

" Oh, sir," said Molly deprecatingly, " I only 
wanted to see if you wanted anything." 

^^What is that you have got half under your 
apron?" 

"Oh, sir, it is only a letter." 

"Why don't you give it, then?" She handed 
it to Sara. 

" This is for you, Molly," said her young mis- 
tress. " Why do you give me your own letter, and 
before you have even broken the seal?" 

" Oh, miss, do read it for me after dinner ; pray, 
do. I wouldn't open it for the world — the last did 
you so much good!" Sara blushed celestial rosy 
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red at this imputation ; but the captain hearing 
that it was from Mrs. Margery, would permit no 
delay, as it was sure to contain news of Robert ; and 
Sara, nothing loath, desired the cover to be put again 
upon the chicken, and read as follows : — 

"Dear Molly, — This comes hoping you are 
well, being the same myself; and to thank you for 
your kind letter, addressed by Miss Sara, which I 
received duly, but being written by you, Molly, 
which I could not read one word of it, good, bad, 
or indifferent. So, all the news of Wearyfoot I got 
was from Mr. Poringer, who came to make pro- 
posals of marriage, and drink tea with me — think 
of that! He wanted me to be a landlady, with 
red ribbons over the ears; and he was so bitter 
when I told him I would do no such foolishness, 
and called Master Robert so many names, that as 
soon as ever he was gone I burst out a-crying. 

" Master Robert gave up the cabinet -making 
long ago, and goes out almost every morning like 
the first gentleman in the land. My cousin Drift- 
wood says he is a unanimous writer, which means 
that doesn't put his name to it; but Master Robert 
never says a word to nobody himself, which he is 
quite right to do. O Molly Jinks, if it isn't coming 
out as fast as ever it can ! I think it is a family 
of Barrow knights he belongs to, or at least they 
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are some of the kinsfolk^ for thej have been making 
all the inquiries about him that people do about 
fondlings who have strawberries upon their left side, 
and he goes about with the ladies arm-in-arm, aa 
close as brother and sister. There is a lord, too,^ 
who is another relation ; and it was in one of their 
houses that Mr. Poringer found me out, by means 
of a picture of me that Master Robert had lent them 
to put in their drawing-room. There is also Mrs. 
Doubleback, a lady of the first fashion, who would 
give her eyes to have him for one of her daughters, 
and who has sent him an invitation to a grand ball. 
But he looks higher, / can tell Mrs. D., for all 
her fashion; and good right he has, for if there 
ever was a bom gentleman in this world, his name 
is Master Robert Oaklands. So no more at present, 
Molly Jinks; but be sure I will write again the 
moment it comes to pass, and am always your obe- 
dient friend, 

"Margery Oaklands." 

This letter was the subject of much conversation 
between the captain and his sister, although the 
former could not very well comprehend, at first, 
how a woman of the name of Sail could have turned 
out to be a Baronet's lady. As his mind, however, 
became accustomed to the idea, he could not under- 
take to affirm that the thing was impossible, more 
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especially when he recollected a circumstance that 
had occurred in his own regiment. We do not feel 
ourselves called upon, however, to lay the details of 
this circumstance before the reader; for it does not 
appear clearly how the fact of the drummer's wife 
referred to turning out to be the fifer's sister, can 
throw any very extraordinary light upon the point 
in question. As for Elizabeth, she was of opinion 
with Sumphinplunger, that in a state of being where 
the materials of the body are undergoing a constant 
process of change, it must be a very difficult thing 
to establish any point of identity — or, in fact, to 
tell who is who at all. She hoped, however, that 
if any young man (hypothetically speaking) turned 
out unexpectedly to be a Lord, he would never 
forget that there was nothing more than an empty 
title between him and a vagrant. 

Sara appeared to listen in silence to these specula- 
tions, but in reality she was communing with her own 
imquiet heart. Whatever the course might be, it was 
evident that Robert was now in a position which 
deprived the proposed expedition to London of every 
pretext of generosity. It was one thing to visit him 
when he was low in station and depressed in mind, 
and another thing to force a country girl upon his 
society, when that was courted by the noble and the 
fashionable. There seemed, at length, to be some- 
thing even indelicate in the idea of this journey ; and 
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a Stranger, observing her manner, might have been 
curious to know what there was in the prospects of 
her friend to account for such obvious discontent and 
depression. 

But Mollj was curious about nothing of the kind, 
for she saw at a glance what was the matter, and made 
up her mind on the instant that the whole male sex 
was a concrete mass of selfishness and deception. The 
baker paid handsomely for this generalisation : his 
loaf that day was thrown back to the culprit with 
indignation. 

"What is the matter, Molly?" cried he, in alarm. 

" Crusty ! " replied Molly ; and she walked back to 
the house like an Empress at the Coburg, with the 
crown upon her head, the sceptre in her hand, her 
train borne by two pages, and her nose conmiercing 
with the skies. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



A SUBPBISE. 



BoBEBT was not a little cheered bj Sara's yiews of the 
dignitj of the literary profession. But his position 
was far from being an agreeable one, and from a cause 
which he could not at one time have anticipated. 
Miss Falcontower, it turned out, was not to be relied 
on as a friend, and for that reason it might be neces- 
sary to doubt her as a patroness. There was now a 
caprice in her manner which he would at onee have 
attributed to bad temper, had he not known how 
completely her temper was under the control of her 
judgment. Sometimes she was gentle, submissive, 
confiding ; and when he met her next, with the 
warmth and frankness of friendship, she would look 
at him with haughty surprise, and direct his attention 
to the work in hand with the air of a superior ad- 
dressing a dependant. J£ her father had treated him 
in this way, the connexion between them would at 
once have terminated; and the caprice even of a 
young lady is not a little galling to the masculine, 
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in circumstances of great inequality of rank and 
fortune. 

Under such little annoyances, Robert was sup- 
ported only by the consciousness of his own real inde- 
pendence, by his knowledge that, as a hand-worker, 
he could always command remunerative employment ; 
while his rebellious spirit was kept down by the pru- 
dential consideration, that he had no legal hold upon 
Sir Vivian for the promised reward of his services. 
This reward was now no longer only alluded to in 
hints, but described in express terms as one of those 
public appointments which, either through the employ- 
ment of a deputy or otherwise, leave the holder a good 
deal the master of his time. The precise nature of 
the appointment was not stated, nor was the amount 
of the salary ; but a very moderate sum would have 
satisfied both the ambition and prudence of the aspi- 
tant, since he had determined, now that he had fairly 
tried his strength, to trust, if necessary, to authorship 
for everything beyond mere subsistence. Independ- 
ently of such considerations, his submission to the 
caprices of Claudia was influenced by the feelings it is 
natural for a man to entertain for a young, beautiful, 
and accomplished woman ; and on one occasion, when 
a more than usually haughty remark had escaped from 
her lips, he fixed upon her a look so full of sadness, 
that even she was melted. 

" Forgive me, Mr. Oaklands,'* said she ; " I have 

s 
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been hasty and thoughtless. There is so much in 
what you call conventional life to disturb the mind, 
that I sometimes wonder whether it is worth the 
sacrifice it costs. You wonder at nothing ; you are 
always serene, except when stirred by the inspirations 
of genius ; and even at this moment, instead of resent- 
ing what I have said as an insult, you look upon me 
with a pity that almost makes me weep — for myself ! 
Come, it is only the incrustation, you know, that is 
hard and cold ; there is warmth and softness within, 
after aU.*' 

" You may vex me a little sometimes," said Robert, 
taking her proffered hand, "but you cannot change 
my sentiments of gratitude for your generous notice, 
or my admiration of the thousand great and brilliant 
qualities of your mind. The incrustation is even now 
yielding, or you would not acknowledge its existence. 
Oh, Miss Falcontower, be yourself your own deliverer ! 
Break it in pieces by the force of your own character ; 
dissolve it in the love of your own woman's heart ; 
and dissipating the narrow conventions of caste that 
serve as prison-walls, give a grand and noble spirit to 
the universe ! Will you do this ? will you try ? Do 
you promise ?" He looked close into her eyes, with a 
gaze that would take no denial; Claudia flushed as 
she felt his warm breath upon her cheek ; but with 
an enthusiasm akin to his own, she answered, — 

" I will try — I do promise ! " He raised suddenly 
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the fingers, that trembled sensibly in his, to his lips, 
and kissed them fervently ; then, ashamed of the 
boyish enthusiasm that had prompted so t^nconven- 
tional an action, fell back a step, and covered his 
face with his hands. When he saw again, he was 
alone. 

Robert wondered how Claudia would look when 
they met next. Ignorant as he was of conventional 
life, he knew very well that, on the impulse of the 
moment, he had taken what is called a liberty with a 
lady of rank ; and although completely aware that the 
judgment of this lady of rank would understand and 
excuse it, he was not so sure of her prejudices. 
There was much, as we have said, that he admired 
in Claudia, and much that he could even have loved 
— although not without a little mingling of pity, in 
which, as the philosopher tells us, there is always 
some portion of contempt ; but he knew that in her 
everything that was amiable, lovely, and of good 
report, was held in check by the feeling of caste ; and 
he took his way to the house the next morning with 
the air of a sentenced malefactor, conscious of a legal 
offence without a moral crime. He prepared for what 
was to come by being stiff and haughty himself ; and 
it may be that the preparation saved him. At any 
rate, Claudia was a tone lower than usual, instead of 
higher. There was not a trace of consciousness on 
her marble face ; but her manner was subdued with- 
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out being cold: she looked like one who had bound 
herself over to good behaviour. 

But still his labour went on, and its success in-> 
creased ; and still he was honoured with no invitation 
to partake of the public hospitalities of the family, he 
was offered no introductions, he received no open 
acknowledgment whatever ; and the appointment was 
now seldom mentioned, and when it was, with a 
strange uncertainty and hesitation. Robert knew not 
what to think ; and he at last waited only for a proper 
opportunity to bring Sir Vivian to an explanation, 
and if that was unsatisfactory, to betake himself anew 
to another course of life. 

One day, while walking along the street plunged 
in such reflections, he encountered his old landlady. 
It was near her own house, where he had tenanted 
the three-pair back, and turning to walk a little way 
with her, he asked kindly after her fortunes in the 
world. 

"Just as you saw," said Mrs. Dobbs; "it's always 
the same with us on the average, although, sometimes, 
we be put about. But how is it with you, mister ? — 
you look as glum as ever, and more thin and pale." 

" I have no cause to be merry," replied Robert, 
" although, like you, I do manage to keep afloat some- 
how." 

" Ah, mister, if you would only take the widow's 
advice ! I had a son like you, as likely a young man 
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as ever the light shone on : but he was uppish ; he 
would not take to his trade like his father before him ; 
he was all for the quality, and for being a gentleman — 
and I lost a son, for mj son lost himself. Do, mister, 
do take thought. It's no use growing thin, and pale, 
and downcast, when you have work to do in the world, 
and a strong arm to do it with. It's no use wearing 
fine clothes, without a shilling in the pockets to get 
you a meal's victuals. All well enough for such as 
that Driftwood, as used to come to see you, with his 
mustaphoes under his nose, and his long greasy hair 
on his shoulders ; but you are a good young man, and 
a clever young man, if you would only take to some 
honest work that is fit for a man to do. Will you 
think of it, mister ? " 

" I will, Mrs. Dobbs," said Robert : " it was what 

r 

I was even now, thinking of." 

" And you won't take the widow's bother amiss ? '* 
" On the contrary,, I am sincerely grateful to you, 
my kind landlady ;" and as Robert pressed her hand 
fervently, for they had now reached the house, some 
unbidden moisture was sent into his eyes by the 
motherliness of the good woman's manner. He was 
turning away with a more desolate feeling than usual, 
when he observed a gentleman looking earnestly at 
him from the dingy parlour window. He could not 
at once recall the features, but, all on a sudden, the 
luxurious table of Sir Vivian Falcontower rose upon 
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his imagination, and, in the figure before him, he saw 
the elated guest, whose then distinction, and expected 
good fortune, seemed, as he sat at the table, to have 
thrown a glare of sunshine upon his countenance. 
The recognition was mutual ; and accepting a silent 
invitation to go in, the two " clever people " found 
themselves once more in company. 

The scene had changed. A few cane-bottomed 
chairs, hollowing to each other — as the Londoners 
say when they wish to convey an idea of distance 
between-^ and a small table in the middle of the 
scanty and faded carpet, were the chief furniture of 
the room; and four engravings, one on each wall, 
of Nelson's battles, in all manner of gaudy colours, 
and in black frames, were its only ornaments. The 
table, unlike that of Sir Vivian, was furnished only 

« 

with the food of the mind, in the form of manuscript, 
and the implements were simply pen and ink. The 
tenant of the apartment was in the dress of a gentle- 
man, though, like the gentleman himself, rather the 
worse for the wear and tear of the world; but he 
received our adventurer as politely as when they met 
in Miss Falcontower's drawing-room. 

" I have asked you in," said he, after the usual in- 
troductory phrases, " because I strongly suspect that 
you, too, are on the road to ruin." 

" That can hardly be," replied Robert, " for I 
have nothing to lose." 
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" Do you call hope nothing ? Do you call time 
nothing ? Marvellous error ! If they rob you of your 
time, they deprive you just of so much of your life ; if 
they cast down your hopes, they take away the com- 
pensations that make life endurable. You work for 
the government?" 

" I work for myself; although, in doing so, it may 
chance that I serve the ends of government." 

" Precisely. That is what we all say — and think. 
And you, of course, believe that the government will 
take steps to secure permanently the aid of so efficient 
a pen? You have the good word of Sir Vivian 
Falcontower, and Lord Luxton, and a score of other 
lords and baronets, and you fancy your fortune made." 

" If I had such magnificent interest," said Robert, 
" my hopes would perhaps be more reasonably founded 
than they are." 

" Not a whit. If you had all the great personages 
in the kingdom on your side, it would be of no use ; 
and for this obvious reason, that not one of them 
would think his own or his family's interest com- 
promised by a refusal. When ministers yield to in- 
fluence, they do so for their own sakes ; and they 
are not such fools as to sacrifice the patronage by 
which they, in a great measure, subsist as a govern- 
ment, when they know very well that in refusing it 
they neither cool a friend nor make an enemy. A 
misconception on this simple point is the cause of 
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more tears, more agony, more desperation, more un- 
timely, and sometimes bloody deaths, than any other 
delusion that besets humanity." 

" That your hopes have been cast down," said 
Robert, " I see only too clearly ; but I live so solitary 
a life, I have never heard the particulars." 

" And they are not worth hearing now, for there 
is nothing uncommon in the story. Yet, since you do 
lead a solitary life, and must be all the more governed 
by illusions, it may do you good to hear it. My name 
is not unknown in literature, and it brought me ac- 
quainted with one of the master-spirits of our time. 
It was my privilege to call as often as I chose in the 
morning on Lord Birch ; and among the subjects of 
our conversation, some years ago, was of course the 
great parliamentary question of the day. We took 
opposite sides ; and one day, feeling, after I had re- 
turned to my lodgings, that I had not explained my 
views properly, I dashed them down upon paper, and 
although afraid of the bulk to which the argument 
grew, sent off the fatal document to his lordship. I 
need not tell you that I did not succeed in convincing 
the wit-orator-author-statesman -philosopher; but, with 
his usual kindness of heart, he at once despatched my 
paper to Mr. George Knuckles, whose task it was to 
be to carry the ministerial measure into effect if it 
received the sanction of parliament. Mr. Knuckles 
sought my acquaintance — prevailed upon me to fill 
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out the argument and publish — and in an evil hour I 
became, I hardlj know how, a candidate for one of 
the important offices under the sought- for Act." 

" That was beginning well," remarked Robert, for 
his companion paused in some agitation. 

" Excellently well. Now, I had abundance of 
what fools call interest, and showered in testimonials 
without number. But I did not depend upon that. 
I worked morning, noon, and night, at indoctrinat- 
ing the public. I fought the ministerial battle with 
tongue and pen. I flooded the periodicals with the 
subject, and through them the people ; and my works, 
owing to their picturesque illustrations, having the 
entree of the drawing-rooms, I forced my opinions 
upon the aristocracy. This went on for nearly two 
years." 

"Two years!" 

" Yes. It was a hard battle ; for many of the 
best heads in the kingdom disapproved of the mea- 
sure in theory, and allowed themselves, slowly and 
unwillingly, to be convinced that, under the exigent 
circumstances of the case, it was necessary in practice. 
But you wonder how I carried on the war? I can 
hardly tell you. My hopes, however, increased as my 
affairs went to ruin. I had the highest recommenda- 
tions from all quarters ; I was in daily communication 
with the head-commissioner — the pivot on which the 
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whole thing was to turn — who was devoted to my 
cause; and the onlj doubt that perplexed mj mind 
was as to the possibility of my holding out till the 
bill passed. At length matters appeared to come to 
a point — I had neglected the general profession of 
literature by which I lived; I had disgusted the 
booksellers; my debts were fast accumulating; my 
occupation was gone. By some desperate effort I 
might still continue to hold on — but was it worth 
making ? I resolved to ask counsel. I wrote to Lord 
John Bedford, as one literary man writes to another, 
explaining to him the terrible predicament I was in, 
and entreating him to tell me simply whether he 
knew of anything likely to prevent my obtaining the 
appointment I sought. I was at first disheartened by 
his reply, which informed me that it was his rule 
never to make a promise before the office was actually 
in existence, although I was one of those whose 
claims were deserving of consideration; but Lord 
Birch was overjoyed, telling me it was everything 
that could be hoped for under the circumstances 
from a minister; and the late Lord William B. 
Tinck, the glorious governor-general, to whom I sent 
it, wrote to me, that on considering the whole matter, 
he could undertake to say, as one who had been 
himself the distributor of patronage, that it was al- 
ready determined to give me the appointment. Do 
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you wonder, then, that I contrived to live ? Do you 
wonder that at such tables as Sir Vivian's I was the 
gayest of the gay ?" 

'* I wonder at nothing : but I am getting ner- 
vous." 

" It will soon be over. The bill passed. After 
waiting for some time, I could master my impatience 
no longer, and called on the conunissioner at the very 
moment when they were in grand divan considering 
the details. After an agony of I know not how long, 
he came out and informed me, with an agitation 
which controlled mine — that I was a lost and ruined 
man ! " As the disappointed place-hunter finished his 
narrative, great drops of sweat loaded his brow, but 
his lips were pale and dry. Robert stared at him for 
some time in silence, and then rose. 

" I thank you," said he, " for this narrative. It 
will be of use — perhaps to more than myself. It 
accounts only too well for the changed condition in 
which I see you ;" and at the moment a female voice, 
and the querulous tones of children from the next 
room, showed that the condition was either aggra- 
vated or lightened by companionship. 

' " Oh, you have seen nothing ! I was obliged to 
sell, not only my furniture, but my books — the very 
tools of my trade — carry my family to a mean cottage 
on the coast of France, and there work hard and live 
sparingly to avert the degradation of a prison* Why, 
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man, I am now up again — I am beginning the world 
anew, and with a large capital of experience ! " 

" Enough of blue-devils, then ! " cried Robert ; 
" come with me, and take a glass of brandy and 
water, or a bottle of wine for the nonce, and let us 
have a little conversation of a more cheerful kind 
before we part." His companion moved towards his 
hat, which lay upon a chair, but paused, and then 
returning to the table sat down again deliberately. 

" No," said he ; "I have not fallen low enough for 
that kind of consolation. I thank you; you mean 
well : but I have lived, and I will die a gentleman ! " 

Eobert left the house, with the echoes of the 
ominous tale ringing in his ears; and as he passed 
the area he saw the old widow looking up through 
the begrimed window, and shaking her clenched hand 
at him, as if she said, '^ Remember!" Then came 
back upon his soul, like spectres, the whole details of 
his London life ; and he asked himself whether it was 
possible that Driftwood could be right in his assertion, 
that a man, in spite of himself, gets into a circle from 
which there is no escape ? At that moment, his con- 
nexion with the Falcontowers seemed a madness or a 
crime ; and he looked upon his submission even to 
the caprices of Claudia as a cowardice. But there 
should be an end of all this, he was determined, before 
it came the length of downright infatuation. Time 
was in reality life, and hope its sole compensation. 
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On the very next day he would have an interview 
with Sir Vivian, which would doubtless have the 
effect of detaching him from a pursuit which ap- 
peared to him now to be degrading, as well as fan- 
tastic. 

The frame of mind in which he returned home 
was not very well suited for the remaining business 
of the day. This business was of a very unaccus- 
tomed kind, and one a little formidable to our solitary 
adventurer. On the present evening was to come off 
a grand party at Mrs. Doubleback's, an invitation for 
which he had accepted some three weeks before. 
The length of the interval bespoke the magnificent 
nature of the entertainment, and Mrs. Margery was 
actually overwhelmed with the responsibility of " get- 
ting up" a shirt for the occasion. Robert, indeed, 
was somewhat reassured by the fact, that the invita- 
tion had come to him through Mr. Driftwood, who 
was himself to be one of the party ; but he had an 
intuitive feeling that the thing would be more trying 
to his savoir /aire than a dinner at so unpretending 
a house as Sir Vivian Falcontower's. At any rate 
he was out of spirits, dissatisfied with himself and his 
position, and it was with anything but the genial 
humour befitting the occasion he went through the 
necessary preparations. 

Mrs. Margery awaited his reappearance from the 
bedroom with great anxiety; but her comely face 
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broke into smiles of triumph and delight when he at 
length came forth. She had frequently before seen 
him in evening costume ; but on this occasion he had 
an added charm for her romantic imagination, the 
nature of which she could not guess, although it was 
in all probability nothing more than the gloomy ab- 
straction of his manner, giving, in her eye, a touch 
of the heroic to the portrait. Indeed, if she ever 
had a misgiving about him at all, it was owing to a 
certain good-humoured simplicity of character, for 
which she could find no prototype in the whole 
Minerva press. 

Mrs. Doubleback resided on the first floor of a re- 
spectable house, where she had likewise some accom- 
modation for her numerous family in the upper rooms; 
and on this occasion the back-parlour had been bor- 
rowed from its tenant, and converted into a cloak- 
room. When Robert, announced in due form, entered 
the drawing-room, he imagined for a moment that the 
family must be in a higher circle than the one he had 
assigned to them. The company, already sufficiently 
numerous, were in full evening costume, and a ma- 
jority of the ladies were young, pretty, and showy- 
looking. This character, indeed, they preserved 
throughout ; and he was struck, as he had often been 
before, by the remarkable superiority in appearance 
and manner of the fair sex of London in a particular 
station of life. The men did not bear inspection so 
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well. Their clothes, indeed, were artistically made — 
for in our times it is a ludicrous superstition which 
believes in fashionable tailors — but the limbs they 
contained were not altogether at home in them. It 
is true, the tiresome uniformity which characterises 
an aristocratical party was here wanting; but the 
variety, unluckily, was not in natural character, but 
in affectation, which is only another term for vulga- 
rity. There was one gentleman, for instance, who 
had not come there for any particular reason; who 
had merely lounged in, he knew not why and cared 
not wherefore. To be there was just as good as to be 
anywhere else, provided people would let him alone. 
He sat at a table in a corner, immersed in the study 
of an old annual, and when dancing conmienced, sub- 
mitted himself every now and then to the vehement 
entreaties of Mrs. Doubleback and all the Miss 
Doublebacks, and came forth with the air of a martyr 
to do his duty. This gentleman was said to be one 
of the clerks in a great tailoring establishment, and, 
it was whispered to Robert, was more than suspected 
of being a contributor to a magazine, the name of 
which he kept a profound secret. 

Another gentleman considered himself, and was 
considered by the company, to be a general lover. 
That was his metier in the world. He couldn't help 
it. It came natural to him ; and wherever he went 
in the room, the genteel-looking girl he addressed 
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himself to would whisper and giggle, and when he 
glided off to another, would say in a stage aside behind 
her fan — " He's such a flirt ! " This gentleman was a 
linen-draper's assistant, and was thought to have a 
very tolerable chance of being promoted by and by 
to be the shop -walker. Robert observed with some 
curiosity another gentleman, who did not miss a single 
quadrille the whole evening, but who never danced. 
He walked through the figure with a correctness that 
might have seemed the result of instinct, but with 
a lassitude that appeared ready to drop, and was fre- 
quently heard to observe that this sort of thing was 
the greatest bore in the world, and that he really 
thought he should be obliged to decline every invi- 
tation during the rest of the season. Mr. Driftwood 
was in excellent contrast to this gentleman. He 
danced with as much earnestness as if he was painting 
a sign; not with any nice acquaintance with the 
figure, it is true, but sometimes making happy guesses, 
and always thankful to be set right, and go back to 
the proper lady, and poussette it with her over again 
conscientiously. 

The ladies exhibited more uniformity — ^more con- 
ventionalism. They were all to a certain extent 
genteel, as it is called, and yet their absolute uncon- 
sciousness of the eccentricity of the gentlemen gave 
a strange effect to their gentility. They were inter- 
ested in the flirt ; they looked with womanly sympathy 
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Upon the hermit - quadriller ; thej considered the 
walking - dancer a very elegant person ; and they 
were delighted even with the gaucheries of Mr. 
Driftwood, which thej set down as practical wit- 
ticisms. Thej gave Robert the idea that, if de- 
tached from the circumstances by which they were 
trammelled, and suddenly transferred to a higher 
rank of life, they would pass very well as lay-figures 
of society. 

But while thus occupied in observing others, he 
became gradually conscious that he was himself the 
observed of all observers. The numerous introductions 
with which he was honoured called forth the sweetest 
smiles and most graceful bends from the ladies, and 
the most awful bows from the gentlemen. A score or 
two of eyes were constantly upon him, and he could 
observe that he was the subject of numerous feminine 
whispers. The hostess was unremitting in her atten- 
tions, and was always directing his observation, on 
some pretext or other, to her eldest daughter. When 
he danced, the rest only moved sufficiently to beat 
time — all were occupied in studying his motions ; and 
his partners for the time being seemed at the summit- 
of human ambition. One of these young ladies was a 
little franker, not to say more forward, than the rest ; 
and ^after the quadrille, she defeated with great skill 
the stratagems of Mrs. Doubleback to dissolve the 
temporary connexion. 

T 
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" She wants you to dance with her daughter," 
said she ; " and I am sure if jou wish it, I would not 
stand in your way for the world. But it is such a 
treat to me to converse with a sensible man — to 
indulge in the feeling of sympathy! You have no 
idea how romantic I am. I despise everything low 
and conventional ; and would be proud, even if I were 
a queen, .to descend to the station of the meanest of 
my subjects, if he had awakened an interest in my 
affections. Do you nat feel in this way ? Can you 
conceive that there is any real inequality between 
heart and heart?" 

Bobert, who was not an adept at small talk, lost 
himself for a moment in thinking to what this 
could be apropos, but at length came out with 
some gallant observations about her heart being 
able, he was sure, to ennoble the one it conde- 
scended to select for sympathy. The young lady 
sighed, and murmured something about his being as 
romantic as herself; but she added, archly and 
suddenly, — 

" Do you find this the case with Miss Falcon- 
tower?" Shocked and alarmed, he looked at her 
with consternation; but she added with a pretty 
laugh, — 

*^ Oh, don't you fancy that I mean anything 
more than a joke ! A grand lady like Miss Falcon- 
tower is, of course, out of the question ; but supposing 
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that she did chance to fall in with a handsome and 
amiable joung man of genius, but of low rank-^ 
not that I suppose she did or could, or that there 
can bj possibility be such a young man in the 
whole world — yet supposing this case, is it unnatural 
to conjecture that her proud heart would grieve, 
and her bright eyes weep over the crossness of 
fortune ?'* 

" Upon my word," said Robert, " you must permit 
me to say that the mention in this way of such a 
name, even in jest " 

" Oh, I know, I know I You cannot hear of such 
a thing ; you are too much of a gentleman ; I under- 
stand all that ; but you are a naughty man notwith- 
standing. Don't I know of another lady who has 
travelled scores of miles from the country to see you ? 
and instead of hastening to thank her for her con- 
descension, don't I see you here flirting away at 
Mrs. Doubleback's, and saying fine things — ^if they 
were but true ! — even to poor me, who have nothing 
diflerent from other girls, but a heart that laughs 
at rank and riches?" And the young lady sighed 
again. 

" Your country lady," said Robert, " is a bad 
guess ; but I must entreat ^ 

" What I have you no recollection of Wearyfoot 
Common ?" Robert almost leaped where he stood. 
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" What do you mean ?" said he, " What do you 
know of Wearyfoot Common ?" 

^^ Just what I have said. Miss Semple is in town 
*-and you are here I" The young lady at the moment 
accepted an invitation to dance, and taking the gentle- 
man's arm, walked away, leaving Robert in a flutter 
of surprise, delight, and mortification. His specula- 
tions had nothing more to do now with Miss Falcon- 
tower; and even if it had been otherwise, he could 
never have conjectured the meaning of the distinction 
with which he was treated by his partner and the 
company : — ^not knowing that he had been represented 
by Driftwood as the newly-discovered but still unre- 
cognised scion of a noble house, and the object of deep 
interest to Miss Falcontower and the whole of her 
distinguished family. But Sara I she in town ! And 
why not ? She had now come of age, and there was 
nothing extraordinary in the visit of the heiress to the 
place where her fortune was invested — nothing but 
her suffering him to remain in ignorance of her in- 
tention. He now recollected that he had noticed an 
air of constraint in her last communication. Had that 
any connexion with the mystery? — ^and a jealous pang 
wrung his heart as he reflected on his own desperate 
circumstances. But this was only momentary; and 
he walked up to his late partner as she stood in one of 
the intervals of the quadrille. 
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" On reflection," said he, " I perceive that you 
must be correct with regard to Miss Semple's being in 
town. Praj do me the fayour to tell me where she is 
to be found.** 

" Walk home with me to-night," replied the young 
lady, "and I will take you to the very house." It 
was late before he could persuade her to go; but 
when they did set forth, her home was so near, that 
she had scarcely time for explanation before they had 
arrived. The family of the Lodge had in fact taken 
up their abode there — " Ma having a larger house 
than they required, and letting a part of it for the 
sake of company." Sara had despatched a letter by 
the post that afternoon to Robert, and the young lady 
had read the address. 

Observing a light still in the parlour-window, 
Robert would at once have gone in; but this his 
conductress would not permit. She would insist upon 
announcing him herself ; and throwing off her cloak, 
adjusting her drapery, and tossing her ringlets into 
order, with a slight tap at the door, which was 
answered in Sara's voice, she bounded into the room. 

Robert's heart beat wildly for a time; then it 
hardly beat at all; then he grew faint — the great 
strong man — and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port. At length the young lady reappeared, shutting 
the parlour-door after her. She opened the street- 
door. 
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" Slie IS the only one up," was the report ; " it is 
too late to receive visitors ; the family will be glad to 
see you in the morning. Good night, you naughty 
man!** 

Robert turned away from the door mechanically, 
and wandered homeward through the mist of Weary- 
foot Common. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FLAY BEFORE THE CimTAIK. 

" Are you sure, Sara, your letter for Robert was 

a 

despatched in proper time?" said the captain, as he 
entered the breakfast-room simultaneously with his 
sister the next morning. 

" Yes, dear uncle," replied Sara ; " Molly put it 
herself into the post-office: but it probably reached 
his address when he was from home. He came here 
last night, but at too late an hour for me to see him." 

" Too late for you to see him ! " echoed the captaiii 
— "why, Sara, what is this? Would you not see 
poor Bob at any hour of the day or night, if you had 
not gone to bed ?" He looked at her anxiously. She 
was pale and listless, like one who had not slept. 

" I was not very well," replied Sara, in a low 
voice. Her aunt glided up to her, and putting her 
arm round her waist with uncomfortable tenderness, 
whispered, — 

" Let it be camomile this morning, love ! " Sara 
smiled faintly, and assured them that she was now; 
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better, and all impatience to see something of this 
wonderful London. 

" We will first, dear uncle, go to " Here 

there was a knock at the street door, and she stopped 
abruptly. 

" Go where ?" asked the captain. 

" To — to " Sara had forgotten : she was 

motionless, breathless ; and when at length the room- 
door opened, she sat suddenly down in a chair. The 
sight of Robert re-assured her. She watched his 
meeting with her aunt and uncle, and saw the flush of 
joy and yearning affection fade instantaneously into 
habitual paleness. How changed ! Stronger, firmer, 
more noble -lookirig thAn ever, he bore notwith- 
standing, like an unshaken rock, the tokens of the 
thunder and the storm. His brow was written over 
with inefiaceable menraries ; and his look seemed 
without hope as well as without fear. When he 
turned to Sara, who was behind backs, she rose 
slowly, and not without maiden reserve, for she felt 
that her eyes were full. Robert knew at a glance that 
he had done her injustice ; and his throb of joy was 
mingled with self-reproach for the feeling, which in 
his desperate circumstances seemed ungenerous. And 
so they met again, this young pair, with a pressure of 
the hand, a long look, silent lips, and full hearts. 

In reply to the captain's questions, Robert ex- 
plained that he was at a dancing-party the evening 
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before, where he had learned accidentaUj, but not till 
the night was far advanced, that thej were in town. 
£yen then his informant would not give him the 
address, but compelled him to wait and attend her 
home. 

" To me," added Sara, " she behaved still worse ; 
for she gave me to understand that jou had received 
our letter, but were determined not to sacrifice the 
evening's amusement." 

'< And did you believe that, Sara?" said the 
captain stemlj ; *^ jou, who have so much sense and 
thought?" 

" I have told you, dear uncle, that I felt unweU.** 
But she had not told him that the gay apparition of 
the night, with her fluttering ringlets and snowy 
shoulders, had described Robert as the cynosure of all 
eyes in the ball-room; and, moreover, that she had 
included a name in the list of his admirers which made 
her heart stop and her brain reel, and so rendered her 
wholly incapable of thought — the name of Claudia 
Falcontower. This was in reality what had deprived 
the country girl of her night's rest, by closing her 
mind against all impressions but those of astonishment 
and terror. It now seemed to her that this must be 
as untrue as the rest — including the fantastic story of 
Robert's noble origin, which had somehow gained 
admission into the baU-room; but still she felt a 
superstitious oppression whenever the idea recurred 
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to her, and she could not have mentioned that for* 
midable name, if it had been to save her life. How- 
ever agreeable, therefore, the ^claircissement may have 
been, it did not restore the full unbounded confidence 
of earlier years ; and after a time, she saw only too 
clearly that whatever her own feelings might be, there 
was something in Robert's manner which rose like 
a wall between them. So far from being less kind, 
she saw, on more than one occasion, that there was 
even passion in his feelings towards her ; but a spectre 
seemed to warn him away whenever he seemed about 
to fall into the old familiar mode of address ; and in 
walking out, it was always to her aunt he offered his 
arm, leaving her to the care of the captain. 

While they were at breakfast, their attention was 
arrested by a noise of a peculiar kind in the hall as 
the street-door opened. Some disturbance had taken 
place. There was shuffling of feet, shrill but choked 
voices, crying, sobbing, and laughing; and then the 
noise rolled away, and sunk beneath the surface of 
the earth — probably down the kitchen stairs. When 
the servant came into the room, the captain asked her 
anxiously, whether there was anything the matter ? 

^^ It's Miss Jinks, sir," said the girl, " and a 
visitor." 

The veteran pondered. 

'' Is that the name of our landlady, I wonder?" 
said he when she had left the room. ^'No, it is 
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an old familiar word: I am sure I have heard it 
somewhere. But she did not say what was the 
matter with Miss Jinks — I hope there is nothing 
amiss in the house. Hey, Elizabeth?" 

" This is a world of meetings and partings," re- 
plied the virgin ; ^' and the one is sometimes as affect- 
ing as the other, since the emotions of both receive 
their colouring from the things of the past. As for 

names, it is the doctrine of Sumphinplunger *' 

but here the essay was interrupted by the door 
opening. Sara and Robert had in the meantime 
exchanged a glance which brought them instantly 
back to the happiest times of Wearyfoot Common; 
the youDg lady's ripe cheeks swelling with suppressed 
mirth, and Robert's eye kindling up once more with 
the joyous light of youth. 

" You here, too, Molly?" cried he, as the damsel 
came into the room; and he shook hands with her 
heartily. Molly's face was radiant with smiles, and 
bedaubed with tears, and as she fixed upon Robert 
her great round eyes, glistening with a similar 
moisture, and as full of astonishment as they could 
hold, he thought to himself that she had grown into a 
prodigiously fine young woman, with the countenance 
of a barn-door Hebe, and the figure of a comfortable 
Juno. Her observation of Robert was not less favour- 
able ; and if any doubt of the theory of Mrs. Margery 
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had ever assailed ber, it was now given to the winds 
once and for ever. 

" I say, Molly," said the captain, "what was 
that disturbance in the hall just now about ?** 

" Oh, sir," replied Molly, " it was only Mrs. 
Margery come to see me, and to ask about us all." 

"But I say, Molly, who is Miss Jinks?" 

" Oh, that's me, sir I " said Molly, with her cheeks 
swelling like half-a-dozen of Sara's ; " that's what 
they call me in London!" 

" So it is you, I declare," said the captain — 
" I was sure I knew the name ! — ^Bid Margery come 
in, and well tell her ourselves how we are." 

" Oh, sir, she can't come in. She left home in 
such a hurry, she hasn't cleaned herself." 

"That's very extraordinary!" said the captain; 
" I never knew anything like it but when I was in 
garrison once in the Peninsula. And then it wasn't 
exactly a cook that was invisible, but a friar; and 
he wasn't — no, he wasn't just invisible neither; he 
rather stuck to me, as it were, he did — in fact, I 
couldn't get him out of my sight; he haunted me 
like my shadow, — ^wanted to convert me, I think: 
but I once knew my catechism when I was a boy, 
and was determined to stand up for it, like a British 
officer and a loyal subject. And so it was no go; 
but this friar, you see What now ? You are 
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impatient, Sara? Well, it's a hard case; but Til 
tell jou the storj again, and it's all verj natural 
that 70U should want to see London, now jou are 
in it." 

The first thing set about was the transaction of 
business; and the captain found himself enriched 
with what appeared to him to be a very consider- 
able sum. The bankrupt himself, however, was not 
present at the payment of the dividend, and the 
clerks replied only with a stare to the veteran's ex- 
pressions of sympathy. But when he hinted deli- 
cately at his wish to return a portion of the money, 
the joke was received with cordial approbation ; his 
friends had the satisfaction of seeing that he was 
voted from that moment a famous old file, and no 
mistake; and one young gentleman in a comer 
ejaculated "Walk-erl" in a tone that produced a 
general laugh. 

" Well," said the captain, a little puzzled, and 
taking up his hat, ^^we can settle it all between 
ourselves. Be sure to give him my kind compli- 
ments, and say that if he will take a run down for 
a week, well make a new man of him. We have 
a capital common there — a celebrated common is 
Wearyfoot Conunon — and he may march and counter- 
march in it all day long. Don't make a mistake 
now, but remember my name is " 

" Walk-er I " cried the young gentleman in the 
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corner; and the captain made bis exit in the midst 
of unanimous applause. 

Sara's business was as well settled, and almost 
as promptly ; although the relation who had brought 
her to the Common was not all at once convinced 
of the identity of the beautiful joung woman who 
now stood before him and the little pale orphan 
who had paddled so woefully through the pools of 
Wearyfoot. Her little inheritance had been so ju- 
diciously managed, that the amount was now about 
doubled ; and Sara found herself the absolute mistress 
of property yielding enough to constitute a competent 
independence for a single lady in her station. When 
this fact was established, and the writings completed, 
she looked furtively at Robert; but he was gazing 
at the blank wall before him, silent and abstracted. 
She felt hurt, for even her cold relative had paid 
his congratulations, and the captain at the moment 
was shaking her hand nervously. Accordingly, when 
Bobert turned round like a man awaking from a 
dream, he found no consciousness in the looks he 
sought; the heiress put her arm within her uncle's, 
walked coldly and gravely away, and left the office 
without turning her head. 

The serious business of their journey being now 
finished, they got into a vehicle, which transported 
them to the gayer streets of the town, where, dis- 
mounting, the ladies amused themselves with gazing 
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and shopping, while their escort lounged in the 
rear. 

'^ There is something I want to ask jou, Bob," 
said the captain, " and now is the best time for it. 
Margery has been putting aU sorts of stuif into 
Molly's head about you, and your brilliant pros- 
pects, and your intimacy with a great family, and 
so on, and I am anxious to know what it aU means. 
Have you really anything opening out before you 
such as she writes so mysteriously about? and do 
you know what it is?" 

" Surely," replied Robert, " you must be aware 
that if I knew anything absolutely, you — my earliest 
friend, to whom I owe even my intellectual being 
— ^would be the first to hear of it I But poor Mar- 
gery is as sanguine as she is loving ; and her cousin 
Driftwood, to whom she is doubtless indebted for 
the report you allude to, has no means of obtaining 
correct information. To say that he has no founda*. 
tion to proceed upon would be untrue; but I know 
nothing absolutdi'y myself. I am now almost afraid 
to hope; and it may be that even before you leave 
town I shall have settled down" — and he smiled 
sadly — "into a position more befitting the hereto- 
fore vagrant of tiie Common than the guest and 
intimate of Sir Viiiian Falcontower." 

"But can nothing be done to aid you?" said 
the veteran anxiooiily. " You know I am now 
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comparatively rich, and if you were to go to law, 
perhaps " 

" My dear sir, law is out of the question ! My 
claims depend upon favour, not force, and I wiU 
never stoop to beg for what is my due." 

" You are right, my boy. If the poople have 
no sense of honourable or natural feeling, the less 
you have to do with them the better. Don't be in 
a hurry, however — don't condemn them without 
trial; but if it turns out so, forget your claims, 
whether they are weU or ill founded, and rely upon 
yourself. But, law or not, you must have money, 
Bob. I have no use for one-half of this windfall, 
as Sara is now so rich that I don't mean even to 
make her a present : so, here is your share, old 
fellow." Eobert squeezed the offered hand, and 
put it away without speaking. 

"What I you won't? You are too proud, even 
to me?" 

" Believe me," said Robert, husliily, " I should 
not be too proud to be your servafit, if you could 
not afford a hireling I But as for money, I am 
really in no want of it. I am,, always able to 
support myself singly in reasonabl<3 comfort, and if 
Fortune has decreed that I am n^ver to be able to 
do more — why, then, I will n£ot accept at her 
hands of a single additional luxury !" 

At this moment they were Joined by Elizabeth 
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lind Sara; and when the veteran saw the flushed 
cheek and radiant eyes of the young girl, who had 
probably been purchasing some article of female 
bravery, he could not help contrasting in his own 
mind her appearance and her position with those of 
his protege. His reverie, and the obvious depres- 
sion of Robert, affected insensibly the spirits of the 
ladies, and all four pursued their walk in silence 
through this attractive quarter of the metropolis. 

But if the earlier part of the day had been 
wanting in the enjoyment one expects from a visit 
to London, the evening was to make up for it— ^ 
for the evening was to be spent at the theatre. It 
was Sara's first night before the curtain, and as the 
hour approached, she began to be almost as unquiet 
as if she was to make her debut behind it. The 
thing most trying to her nerves at the outset was 
the dress scene ; and as she came on from behind 
through the folding-doors of the parlour, and pre- 
sented herself to Robert for the first time since she 
was a girl in evening costume, she was adorned 
with so many graceful blushes, superadded to the 
tasteful elegance of her attire, that the young artist 
forgot all his miseries in admiration. Then followed 
Elizabeth, in the triumphant dress that had won 
for her the suffrages of the Wearyfoot ball ; but 
looking so terribly composed that one might have 
imagined she had forgotten that she was going any- 

u 
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where at all. As for the captain, he had been ad- 
monished by his sister that regimentals were not 
the thing in London, and so he appeared on this 
occasion in the common mourning attire of an English 
gentleman when he means to make merrj. 

Robert, whose experience of the theatre was not 
extensive, had omitted to take places; and when 
they were set down by their vehicle in the midst 
of a crowd of elegantly-dressed persons, male and 
female, so dense and so unceremonious as quite to 
alarm the country girl, they learned for the first 
time that it was a command-night, that the Queen 
was to be present. They tried the dress-circle 
first, but entrance there was out of the question; 
the first circle was equally full; but in the second 
they were at length fortunate enough to obtain 
places, although only in the comer box next the 
stage. The novelty of the scene, the crowd, the 
rush, the pressqre, almost took away Sara's breath; 
but she pressed on, blindly conscious of safety when 
under Robert's care, and opened her eyes to obser" 
vation only when seated in the front of the box 
between the captain and Elizabeth, and with her 
protector guarding her jealously behind. The scene 
before, beneath, above her, presented a picture 
almost sublime as a whole, but merely exciting and 
amusing when the mind had time to examine it in 
detail. The young girl looked at first with alarm 
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at the torrent of haman figures filling gradually 
every comer of the house ; then she was struck 
with the almost comic tranquillity of the company 
in the boxes, in the midst, as it seemed, of that 
rush and roar; and then she was able to syllable 
the appalling sound from the gallery into words 
that threw an air of ridicule upon the whole 
tumult. 

The house was at length fuU. The boxes — all 
but one next the stage, which was still vacant — 
were like a parterre of thickly -set flowers — the 
loveliest in the world ; the tumultuous sea of heads 
in the pit subsided into a deep calm; and even the 
howling gallery was silent in expectation, when all 
on a sudden the whole concourse rose simultaneously, 
the men uncovering their heads, and a terrific shout 
burst from every corner of the vast building. Sara 
now observed that a lady and gentleman had come 
quietly to the front of the before empty box; and 
as the roar of greeting thundered through the house, 
the lady — a handsome and elegant but kindly -look- 
ing woman — ^bowed gracefully her acknowledgments. 
Then the shout died away as suddenly as it had 
arisen, lost, as it seemed, in the swell of the national 
hymn which rose from the orchestra and stage; 
and Sara felt the veteran by her side tremble, and 
saw the tears roll down his cheeks, as he joined 
inwardly in the burden — "God save the Queen!" 
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•She was herself agitated aknost to weeping. She 
had no time to analyse her feelings, but she recog- 
nised in the midst of these a sensation of pride 
swelling in her breast, and a deep and sisterly sym- 
pathy with every individual of that vast multitude. 

" Eobert," she said in a broken voice, and turning 
to him with the frank, confiding look and tone of 
other days, "is not this wonderful?" 

"I am glad you are here, Sara," he replied in 
the same tone, " for this is truly a fine and suggestive 



scene." 



"But what does it mean, Robert? Why do I 
feel as proud as if I were ihe sister of that noble 
lady — whom I can scarcely see for the tears that 
are standing in my eyes ?" 

"You will comprehend your feelings by and by, 
when you have time to think, and you will read in 
them the solution of more than one social and his- 
torical mystery. The principle of cohesion in the 
feudal regime, in clanship, and in free governments, 
is identically the same : in all, the chief is the head 
of a system to which the subject as essentially be- 
longs, and the homage of the latter is only a refined 
and unconscious self-laudation. The Queen belongs 
to us as much as we belong to her ; and that sublime 
anthem did not arise for her as an individual, but 
in her mysticsd character as the representative, or 
rather the common union, as it were, of us all. This 
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feeling is of course subject to modification. In a 
free govemment, a sovereign maj divorce himself 
firom public regard by betraying an obvious want of 
sympathy with his people. This was the case in 
recent times with an ancestor of the lady for whom 
your heart is even now yearning — and of a very 
different nature were the cries that rang in the ears 
of that unhappy man I But in the instance now 
before us, where we find public duties nicely under- 
stood and conscientiously fulfilled, and in the midst 
of the splendours of the palace everything we have 
been taught to love and honour in domestic life, our 
feelings of natural loyalty, as it is called — loyalty 
to ourselves — not only receive free play, but are to 
a certain extent exaggerated by our confounding un* 
consciously the princess with the woman.'' 

The play was a comedy, and afforded to our 
country girl a novel and fascinating entertainment. 
But the absorbing interest it had for the captain, 
and the remarks in which he gave vent to his feel- 
ings, were a drama in themselves, and as amusing 
as the other. He was particularly struck with a 
passion contracted at second-hand by one of the per- 
sonages, from his friend's description of his sister, 
whom the former had never seen ; and it was obvious 
from his manner that he was afraid the episode would 
distress Elizabeth. That the virgin did indeed feel 
it> was clear from the faint colour that rose into 
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her waxen cheeks ; and she was seen during the rest 
of the performance to paj marked attention to the 
incomings and outgoings of the actor who recalled 
to her memory the great event of her own life -drama. 
At the end of the play, the royal party left the 
theatre, and the boxes immediately began to thin. 
Our visitors would not be out of the fashion ; and, 
at any rate, a five-act comedy had given them about 
as much of this kind of amusement as they wanted 
at a time. The crush was not so eager when they 
were going out as it had been when they were coming 
in; but still the crowd was dense enough to make 
their progress through the lobbies and down the 
stairs extremely slow. The captain led the march, 
piloting his niece, and Robert followed, making way 
for Elizabeth, who came close behind him. When 
they were not very far from the ^ace of egress, 
Sara employed herself in gazing with much interest 
at the company descending an opposite stair. They 
appeared to have come from the dress-circle, and were 
either not so numerous, or were more ceremonious 
in their sortie, for she could see to full advantage 
a very lovely young person, who looked like the queen 
of them all, and who was surrounded by gentlemen, 
vieing with each other in obtaining for her free 
passage. Sara^ indeed, could have believed that she 
was the Queen herself, had she not known that 
Her Majesty had already retired by another egress. 
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The young lady was in the middle of the stair, 
descending in this regal state, and so slowly, that 
Sara had abundant time to study a portrait the most 
exquisite she had ever seen. She was certainly 
not above the middle height of woman — not so tall 
as Sara herself; but there was a queenly dignity in 
her air and carriage, which seemed to command as 
much as it attracted. The dignity, however, was 
not assumed; it seemed a natural manner exhibiting 
itself, as it were, above a simplicity as natural, while 
a strange radiance was flung by the most remarkable 
eyes in the world over features that would have been 
radiant of themselves. Her dress, though rich, was 
fastidiously simple; and her magnificent hair de- 
scended in clustering ringlets upon shoulders, in the 
chiselling of which nature seemed to have realised the 
ideal. 

While Sara gazed, from the same level as the 
object of her admiration, she was unconscious that 
she herself presented a portrait as remarkable in its 
way ; but the look of admiring surprise she observed 
in the stranger as their eyes met, and she felt herself 
shone on as if by a glare of sunlight, sent a flush 
of modesty to her face, strangely mingled with alarm. 
The next moment the lady had observed Robert, 
who was behind, and apparently not belonging to 
Sara's party, and singled him out with a look of 
intelligence, followed by a graceful bend of recog- 
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nition. This was succeeded, when the two descend- 
ing streams came nearer each other, by a look, or 
gesture — she could not tell which — of beckoning; 
and Robert, making his way past her, and through 
the almost obsequiously yielding crowd, received into 
his the hand of this remarkable person, while a few 
words of familiar greeting passed between them« 
Sara grew blind. Supported by her uncle, she 
groped her way through the crowd, and had hardly 
returned to recollection when she found herself seated 
in a vehicle, with all her companions of the evenings 
and on the way back to the lodgings. 

" Who was that prodigiously fine girl you were 
speaking to?" said the captain, as they drove off. 

" Miss Falcontower." The answer was not requi- 
site for Sara. The moment she was shone upon 
by the remarkable eyes, she felt her presence, and 
knew that it would stand for ever between her and 
the sun. 

When they reached home, the ladies retired to 
take off their shawls, and the captain ordered supper. 
Robert cheerfully consented to stay, for his brief inter- 
view with Claudia had revived his hopes. Her manner 
had been kind, her glance confidential : it looked as if 
she had had something to say, and would have said 
something but for the surrounding crowd. Was it 
possible that under this fair exterior there could lurk 
the knowledge that her father had been paltering so 
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long with his hopes, and robbing him of that time 
which was life ? When Sara came into the room, he 
met her with a brighter, franker look, than she had 
seen him wear in London ; but on observing hers, it 
changed into one of surprise and grief. She was pale 
and inanimate; and the hand he had taken in the 
old friendly waj felt cold and dead. Both her uncle 
and aunt obserred the change with alarm; but she 
answered their inquiry in the stereotyped form,— 
" Only a little headache." How often the heart 
lays its griefs upon the head ! Their love, however, 
was not to be deceived. The business of the day, and 
the excitement of the evening, had been too much for 
her; they were sure she was seriously unwell; and 
she must at once go to bed. Robert joined in the 
entreaty; and although attempting to smile at their 
fears, she complied, and was doubtless glad to do so. 
Upon this he abandoned his intention of staying 
supper, although Molly was now bringing in the tray ; 
and pressing the dead hand once more in his, he 
instantly left the house. 

" Sara," said the captain, as she was retiring, 
" you will be glad to hear what I have to tell you, and 
will sleep the better for it : it is all true what Molly 
here has heard about poor Bob. I have it on his own 
authority, although he did not know exactly how it 
was to turn out. But that prodigiously fine girl we 
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saw on the stair is one of those who are interested in 
the result ; and it was easy to see from the knowing 
glance she gave him, and the bright look of her face, 
that things are going on well, although she had no 
opportimity to give him the news. Bob himself, you 
must have observed, was satisfied of this, for that 
sunshiny look made a new man of him. He returned 
to his own Wearyfoot self the moment their hands 
met; and it was only your illness, Sara, that struck 
the brightness from his eye. Now, good night, dar- 
ling; sleep soundly, and be quite well to see Bob when 
he comes in the morning. — Hey, Molly, what is the 
matter with you ? Set down the things, girl, and don't 
stand staring with your great eyes after Miss Sara, as 
if she was a phenomenon. Have you heard anything 
more about it?*' 

^^ O no, sir, not I ; thanks be to goodness, I hear as 
little of such doings as I can ! " 

" Why, what's in the wind now ? I thought you 
were quite a friend of Mr. Robert's ?" 

^* no, sir, not I, thank goodness, nor of any of his 
false sect ! " 

'' Mercy on us ! has the baker been deceiving 
you?" 

'* I scorn the baker, sir, and his whole batch ; and 
m follow Miss Sara, and go on my knees to her 
to scorn them all too. Master Robert is not worthy 
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to look across a ten-acre field at her — that's what 
he ain't ; and I'll tell him as much to his face ! " And 
MoUjy with flushed cheek and flashing eyes, swept 
indignantly out of the room, leaving behind, for the 
free use of the captain, her whole stock of astonish- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



SECRETS OP THE STUDY. 



EOBEBT was not in the habit of intentionally consult- 
ing his pillow. When in need of advice, he betook 
himself to the silent stars, as thej were seen from 
lonely roads or deserted streets, and reached home 
sufficiently jaded in body to have some chance of rest. 
On the present occasion it was well on to the dawn 
before he let himself in with his noiseless key, and 
glided to his solitary room; but although he had 
walked a very considerable number of miles since 
parting from his Wearyfoot friends, the pillow was 
still importunate: it would hear, from beginning to 
end, what the stars had said, and it had its own. sug- 
gestions and counsels to offer without number. Worn 
out at length, the adventurer did enjoy an hour's 
sleep; and then the thousand sounds of a London 
morning awoke him to the toils and heart-strivings of 
a new day. 

His resolution, however, was taken. The review 
he had made of his London life was more unsatisfac- 
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tory than ever ; and he looked with dismay at the gulf 
there was now between him and the buoyant, high- 
spirited aspirant of the world, who had presented him- 
self for the first time in Driftwood's studio. He could 
not conceal from himself that his independence and 
self-reliance had already received damage — that he 
was fast sinking into the mere conventional man, whc 
circles in his own small orbit, and when unsuccessful 
there, drops and perishes, as if there was no other 
space for life or death in the universe. If the new 
caprice of Claudia — for both stars and pillow had now 
advised him to distrust her — ^was to pass away like the 
others, in what position would he find himself ? Pre- 
cisely where he was when he scanned for the first time 
the windows of the metropolis, to seek out in them the 
due to some mechanical calling, in which he might 
live for the present and prepare himself for a higher 
dBbrt. This must have an end — and here. He would 
that very day bring Sir Vivian Falcontower to an 
explanation ; and, strange as his absence might appear 
to the Semple family, he would delay for some hours 
seeing them till the crisis of his fate was past. It was 
impossible, however, to commence the business of the 
day before ascertaining how Sara was, and at an early 
hour he took his way to the lodgings in Great Russell 
Street. 

Molly was already astir; but when he obtained 
speech of her, he found her as crusty as the baker's 
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loaves. Miss Sara, she said, had rested very well: why 
shouldn't she ? — ^there was nothing on her conscience, 
she hoped. How was her headache ? Oh, the head- 
ache was very well, too — at least it would he when she 
rung her hell : how could she tell before then ? A 
heartache might be another thing; but a headache 
was nothing, if people would onlj let it alone, and not 
dose other people with Miss Heavystoke's mixtures, 
that made them not know the taste of their own 
mouths for a month. 

" Well, Molly," said Robert, " I see you are out of 
humour ; but that won't last long, if you are the same 
Molly I knew at Wearyfoot. Just say, if you please, 
that I shall be here again as early in the forenoon as 
possible : before then I have to get through some 
important business ;" and he turned away with an air 
so proud yet so desolate, that Molly was sorry for 
her crustiness, but afraid to call him back, and so she 
stood looking after him with her great round eyes till 
he passed out of sight. 

Sir Vivian, he knew, was not to be seen till eleven 
at the earliest, and to pass the time, he called when 
the morning was further advanced at the studio in 
Jermyn Street. Driftwood, he thought,' received him 
somewhat stiffly, and apologised more loftily than 
usual for the absence of his boy. The artist, however, 
was getting on swimmingly in the guinea-portrait 
speculation, and was even now expecting a sitter. 
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'' I should owe you something for that idea," said 
he, '^ had you not balanced the account by depriving 
me of the countenance of Sir Vivian Falcontower." 

" I deprive you of the countenance of Sir Vivian ! ** 

" To be sure. I thought to do you good by men- 
tioning your expectations ; and now, when the game is 
aU up, he turns round upon me as if I had tried to 
swindle him." 

" Mr. Driftwood," said Robert, seriously, " I don't 
understand you : I beg you to explain yourself." 

" Why, that's just what I can't do. I dare say you 
might, after all, be only amusing yourself with Mar- 
gery ; but she took it all seriously, and said so much 
to me about the flourishing fellow you were going to 
turn out, that I couldn't help putting in my spoke to 
give you a hitch on. Did you not observe what a high 
mightiness they made of you at the ball ? and yet I 
danced three times more than you, not to talk of the 
manner of dancing — and most of them had seen my 
Robin Hood ! " and he pointed grandly to a facsimile 
of the sign, laid upon canvass in the true out-of-doors 
style. 

" And so," said Robert, ^' out of some sanguine 
expressions of poor Margery — ^based, perhaps, upon 
hints I was unconscious of myself — ^you constructed 
one of your miserable daubs, and tried to palm it upon 
Sir Vivian for a true picture !" 

" Keep your temper, Oaklands ; you don't know 
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pictures yet — ^you were too short a time under me. 
The world will one day do justice to my daubs; 
and in that day the price of my Holy Family, two 
pound twelve, will be written with the pound after 
the figures I " 

« Forgive me, Driftwood, I did not mean to hurt 
your feelings ; but I am vexed, maddened, and hardly 
know what I say." 

" Well, well, my boy : you will oome to know high 
art in time. But let me just give you a hint for your 
own good, not to be coming the grandee over us again. 
You have an enemy, I can tell you, who follows in 
your track, and paints it all out. His name is Sea* 
cole." 

" Seacole ! " 

" Yes ; he is hand-in-glove with Sir Vivian and 
his daughter. ' He is going to niarry the young lady, 
and won't stand your' having any expectations what* 
ever." 

** From whom did you hear this ?" 

" From Mr. Slopper, one of Sir Vivian's house- 
hold ; and he had it from Mr. Foringer, Mr. Seaoole's 
individual." 

^^ I thank you. It is important information : so 
conclusive, indeed, that I would not take the trouble 
of going now to Sir Vivian — only it must not be said 
that I have an enemy without confronting and defying 
him." 
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** Take care, take care, mj boj I Small people 
don't get on in this world by defying great." 

^' Because small people have not the manliness to 
be true to themselves : I am one of the forlorn hope." 
Here the bell rung. 

" That rascally boy!" cried Driftwood — "never 
mind, I must just open myself." Robert was sorry he 
had waited, when in a minute or two the artist 
returned, ushering in the same young lady who had 
paid him such marked attentions at Mrs. Double- 
back's party. On seeing him she gave a pretty little 
scream. 

" You naughty man," said she, " how you did 
frighten me ! Who could have expected to meet you 
here — on this particular spot of all the habitable 
globe ? Isn't it strange ? I declare I don't understand 
it — ^it seems like a dream, or like something that 
happens in a novel. I am quite nervous ! " 

" I should not guess that from your fresh and 
wholesome looks." 

" Ah, there you are again ! Do you talk so to all 
the poor girls whom destiny throws in your way? 
Do you think I have forgotten what you said to 
me at the ball? I only hope that great clumsy Miss 
Doubleback did not overhear it, for her eyes were 
fixed on us as if she was thinking — I wonder what 
she was thinking! Heigh-ho!" and the young lady 
sighed. 

X 
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" Miss Bloomley," said the artist, "/have just now 
been thinking, and pondering, and now I have got hold 
of it. I remember clearly that I did tell you my friend 
Mr. Oakland^ was here almost every " 

" Tush ! who cares what you think or tell ? For 
my part, I never listen to a word you say." 

^ And that if you came to have your portrait taken, 
you would ** 

"Fiddle, faddle! Why don't you set to work 
then, now I am here, instead of calling to mind 
your saying things that nobody ever heard a word 
of?" 

" I beg pardon, miss; I only thought you would be 
glad to have the mistake cleared up. I am sure Mr. 
Oaklands considers himself in great luck to be in the 
way to see you. Don't you, Oaklands ?" 

" Yes, I do," replied Robert, " for I want to explain 
to Miss Bloomley that you, who talk so boldly of other 
people's mistakes, are very apt to be mistaken your- 
self. — Mr. Driftwood has doubtless told you of certain 
expectations he assumed me to have, and has given 
you to understand .that one of these days I shall be 
quite a great rich personage* Now, our friend did not 
intend to deceive, but merely suffered his imagination 
*— and, no doubt, his good-nature — to run away with 
him. There is not one word of truth, however, in the 
story, I am a mere adventurer on the world, without 
family, without a surplus shilling in my pockety and 
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withoat the prospect of one that is not earned by mj 
own industry." 

Miss Bloomlejy when he began to speak, looked at 
him with great wondering eyes, that seemed to dilate 
as he went on, the colour at the same time mounting 
into her face; and by the time he concluded, her 
cheeks were red-hot, and her eyes full of tears that 
glistened without falling. The Londoners, high and 
low, are remarkable for generous feeling, and this 
young lady was a true Londoner. 

*^ You are greater than he told,** said she, with a 
quivering voice — "you have the spirit of a man — and 
that's better than being a nobleman I " 

Robert bade her good-bye with a smile and a pressure 
of the hand, which she returned with a good, hearty, 
natural, unsentimental shake. 

Robert walked straight to the mansion of Sir Vi- 
vian Falcontower, pondering, as he went, on the seem- 
ing fatuity that had thrown him into the power of his 
school enemy. He had ousted this enemy, by means 
of a timely warning, from the good graces of Sara; 
and now Seacole, in turn, and by similar means, though 
different in character, had deprived him of the patron- 
age of Claudia. But how stood the account? Although 
he had, perhaps, saved Sara from an uncongenial 
marriage, he had appropriated her affections himself, 
and they must now be unwound fiom their object, if 
they were her very heart-strings; he had prevented 
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Seacole from entering into a union for which he, as 
well as his bride, was unfit, and bj so doing, had 
preserved him for an alliance the most f attering 
imaginable to his vanity and ambition; and having 
thus plajed his part in the world, the vagrant of the 
Common was now to subside into his original obscurity. 
These meditations were still in progress, even while 
he was asking the question mechanicallj, " Is Sir 
Vivian at home?" but they were brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by the reply, " Not at home, sir/* 

Only a few minutes before, this consummation could 
not have been looked for by one who was privileged — 
as the reader is — to behold, invisible himself, the 
secrets of the study. The study was a smaller apart- 
ment opening from the bookroom, or library; and here 
Claudia awaited the coming of that insolent young 
man who had of late thrust himself so much into her 
thoughts, and given rise to so many outbreaks of a 
usually equable, or at least manageable temper. On 
this occasion the sun, not the lightning, was playing 
on her face. She seemed to be full of memories of the 
evening before — with its music, its smiles, its gemsy 
its grandeur ; and of the last scene more especially in 
which she herself had performed, descending the stairs 
in queenly state, and amid the homage of the obsequious 
crowd, yielding her soft hand, heroine-like, to the warm, 
manly clasp of the hero of the moment. It was an 
interesting picture for one who, like Claudia, had an 
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eye for art ^ but it would be too curious to inquire how 
much of the vanitj of the woman mingled with the 
admiration of the connoisseur. 

At all events, it was clear that she indulged in some 
friendly feeling towards the actor who had supported 
her so well. The table was prepared for him with 
more than the care of a secretary. The books, the 
paper, the pen and ink, were scrupulously arranged ; 
the chair was set for him at the proper angle ; the fire 
was chastened so as to produce a summer warmth; the 
curtain was tutored into the admission of just light 
enough for convenience, and not a ray for glare. Not 
that all this was done at once. Claudia was prodi- 
giously clever; but she could not work miracles. She 
shifted the things again and again before she got them 
into their proper places ; then she looked at the pen- 
dule on the mantel-piece; then she stepped lightly 
again to the table — but this time it was only a trifle 
that was wanted : one of the pens had somehow got a 
little across another (an unlucky position), and she 
placed them side by side. At length there was heard 
a knock at the street-door. It was distant and indis- 
tinct, but she knew it well; and straightway, as if 
conjured by the sound, she subsided — not suddenly, or 
in a flurry — but softly, smoothly, naturally, into the^ 
cold but graceful impassibility of her usual self. She 
did not even look towards the door of the room ; but 
nevertheless she knew, without turning her eyes, that 
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it opened on its noiseless hinges, and that her father 
entered — alone. 

Sir Vivian took the chair that had been prepared 
for another, and Claudia sat down in her usual place 
at the table, opposite to him, and with her back to the 
window. 

"Mr. Oaklands," said her father, "was not here 
yesterday, and for some days past he has not seemed 
to relish his work as usual. This shows that we 
approach the end." 

" He was here this morning — now," remarked 
Claudia quietly. " I heard his knock." 

" True. I ordered them to say not at home, for 
before we see him again I want to talk to you. I think 
I have detected the young fellow in a stratagem, and, 
clever as he undoubtedly is, he must not be allowed 
to suppose he has got the whip-hand of us. You 
remember that romantic story of Driftwood's I men- 
tioned ? Well, it turns out to be all false : the only 
mystery connected with the young man relates to the 
parish he has a claim upon. He is the natural son, it 
seems, of some low woman — a menial servant, I think 
— and an impoverished half-pay captain." 

" From whom had you this ?" demanded Claudia, 
almost sternly. 

" From Mr. Seacole." 

"Oh!" 

" Why do you say * Oh ! ' so contemptuously ? I 
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want to talk to you about Seaoole, too: he has formally 
craved my permission to pay his addresses to you, and 
besought my influence in favour of his suit." 

" And you have promised it ?*^ 

"To be sure I have. My promise binds you to 
nothing; and if the worst comes to the worst — for you 
know, Claudia, this cannot go on much longer — Seacole 
is a likely young fellow enough, of an ancient family, 
and with a competent estate." 

" Well, well, let us get through one subject at a 
time. I saw the two only once together, and paid no 
special attention to them; but now I can recall the 
look that passed between them, and I venture to say 
that Mr. Seacole and Mr. Oaklands are enemies." 

"And what of that?" 

" Only that the information you may receive from' 
one concerning the other is not to be looked upon as 
exactly above suspicion." 

" Certainly not, if there was any motive for misre- 
presentation. The two individuals in question, how- 
ever, cannot be supposed to clash in any way. Seacole, 
in fact, knows very little of the history of Oaklands ; 
for although they were brought up in the same neigh- 
bourhood, their rank was too different to admit of free 
intercourse till they met again at school. He refers 
me to his servant, who served at the time in the very 
house where the boy was taken to live with his reputed 
father, and I expect the man every instant." 
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While he still spoke, there was a tap at the room- 
door, and permission being given, Mr. Poringer walked 
slowlj and sedately in, and coming to a halt near the 
table, drew himself up, and stood there tall and still, 
looking very like a figure carved in wood by somebody 
who had forgotten the joints and did not know how to 
round off the comers. 

" I have sent for you," said Sir Vivian, " to ask you 
a few questions respecting .an individual in whom I feel 
an interest. His name is Robert Oaklands — do you 
know anything of his origin ? " 

" He originated, sir, in Wearyfoot Common, where 
he found me one evening in the mist." 

" You mean that you found him, I presume ?" 

" No, sir, I would not find a boy on no account : I 
have an objection to it, I have. He found me, sir, and 
followed me home to Simple Lodge." 

"And what then?" 

" Nothing more, sir. The boy merely remained, 
and Captain Simple brought him up like one of the 
family." 

" Was there no inquiry made about the boy's pa- 
rentage — no information given to the parish officers?" 

" No, sir; there was nothing said to nobody. The 
rector, and several of the ladies about the Common, 
made some inquiry at first, but they heard nothing 
that pleased them; and so, since things could not be 
helped, they said nothing more about it." 
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" Why was he called Oaklands ?" 

" That was the name of the — the — woman in the 
kitchen, whom the boy stated to be his mother, and 
who never denied it.** 

" And the other name — Robert ? '* 

" Bob, sir. Bob was his other name.** 

^* Was that the name of Captain Semple ?** 

'^ No, sir ; I did not approve of his getting the 
captain's name — it was bad enough without that. 
I considered that he had no call to more than 
Bob, Bob being almost Boy — no name at all to 
speak of.** 

''What has become of Captain Semple and his 
establishment?" 

'' The captain, sir, was ruinated by the failure of 
his agent, and by his sister and niece coming upon his 
hands ; his brother was a poor man, sir, with a large 
family of course, as poor men always has. I hear 
they are all in town now, sir ; and so is the woman, 
who gets her living by washing, or something of that 
sort. Large family there, too — the Boy and all, for of 
course he lives with his mother. Driftwood, a painter 
in Jermyn Street, is to be pitied among them, for he 
can't disown his cousins.'* 

" Then Driftwood is related to them ?** 

" Yes, sir; all the rest, I believe, is the lower classes 
— and he ain't much to speak of. The woman Oak- 
lands lives in Hartwell Place, Kensington Gravel Pits: 
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last door in the row, no thoroughfare, market-gardens 
in front." 

This being all the evidence he could give, Mr. Po- 
ringer was dismissed. 

" You see, Claudia," said Sir Vivian, " the scheme 
was better got up even than I supposed. I really did 
not give Driftwood credit for so much notis; and as for 
Oaklands, whj, he is quite a master. To think of a 
young fellow like him hanging on here so long, dressing 
and behaving like a gentleman, meeting in society 
some of the first persons in the kingdom, and concealing 
the whole time, with a fortitude quite heroical, that at 
home he burrowed among countless relations, watching 
hungrily and eagerly the result of his enterprise !" 

" To be silent when no questions are asked," said 
Claudia, whose face was flushed, as if from sitting too 
near the fire, " is not concealment." 

" But perhaps," went on her father, " the young 
fellow is wiser still in his generation. There being no 
ties of legitimacy to bind him to his family, it maj 
have been his intention — the thing is not uncommon 
in the world — to cling to his relatives only till he 
could do without, and then, when he had reached the 
mark of his ambition, to withdraw quietly from a circle 
that " 

"No! — there you are mistaken," cried Claudia, 
rising suddenly from her chair ; " he had no intention 
of the kind I You do not know the man as I do ; you 
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liave not watched him, day after daj, with doubt and 
^wonder on jour mind, giving phice at last to settled 
conviction. When the time came, and his fortune was 
established, he would have insisted upon bringing his 
brothers and sisters into this room; he would have 
taken his frail mother to court, if it were possible ; he 
-would have stood up for and by them ; and if hissed, 
hooted, and pelted out of society, he would have re- 
treated backwards — backwards — shielding them from 
harm, and with his proud eyes fixed upon his pur- 
suers!" 

^' Claudia ! is this acting ?** 

"Why, would it not be a sight to see? The squat, 
lean, vulgar children, stumbling along, well fed and 
well dressed — the coarse, red -armed, gin -drinking 
washerwoman, flaunting in silks and satins, and bob- 
bing her awkward curtsies — and all hanging upon the 
neck and entangling the feet of the son and brother, 
the man of genius, the elegant scholar, and accom- 
plished gentleman !" 

"AU that is true, Claudia; but you sketch so 
vividly, you startle me. What is it to you, what 
is it to us, that this should be so ? You seem, 
notwithstanding your ridicule, to pity the young 
man." 

"Just as I pity the naturally lame, blind, or hump- 
backed: low connexions are, for one constituted like 
him, a still worse calamity. But, settle with him how 
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you may, remember we must now have done "veith 
him ; yes, papa, done with him — done with him — 
done with him I Why, I should not wonder if some 
of the ragged crew were at the door of the theatre 
last night, and saw me, surrounded by half the no- 
bility in town, stop to shake hands with him as if 
he was a prince I And the other day at the Bojal 
Academy, is it not more than probable that among 
the crowd at the steps was the washerwoman herself, 
gazing at Claudia Falcontower leaning on the arm of 
her son ? the washerwoman — think of that — smoking 
from the suds, steaming with gin I is it not rich ?— 
Ha, ha ! " and she laughed, absolutely laughed, perhaps 
for the first time since she was a girl ! 

The sound was musical, as clear as a bell, but 
nevertheless it shocked Sir Vivian, and he looked at 
his daughter with wonder and dismay. 

Another tap at the door ; and it was scarcely re- 
plied to when a servant entered hastily, and presented 
a letter to Sir Vivian. The baronet looked at it for 
some moments, as if unwilling to remove it from the 
curious antique salver on which it lay ; but at length 
he took it up slowly, and the man left the room. 

'* A telegraphic despatch, Claudia," said he, linger- 
ing on the syllables — " and from Luxton Castle.'* 

He opened it with some nervousness, and then 
dropping the paper upon the table, covered his eyes 
with his hands. Claudia sank into her chair^ and 
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£xed a long, blank look upon her father, while the 
flush forsook her face, which grew gradually as white 
and rigid as marble. As gradually the rigidity soft- 
ened, although the pallor remained, and some natural 
tears rolled one by one from her before dry and 
glistening eyes. 

'' My poor uncle ! " said she ; and she gazed mourn- 
fully upon Sir Vivian, forgetting to wipe the moisture 
from her eyes. 

A dead silence ensued, which was at length broken 
by Claudia, who spoke more in the tone of soliloquy 
than as if addressing her father. 

" And this is life,'* said she, " this is the world ! 
Go where we will, do what we may, dig, delve, soar, 
it is all one : in a few years comes the end — and the 
end is death! What is the use of our care, our 
labour, our sacrifices ? Of what consequence are the 
inequalities of fortune, that are presently to be sho- 
velled down to a level by the sexton's spade ? The 
grandeur we admire is but the nodding plume of the 
hearse ; the ensign of nobility is only the hatchment 
on the wall ; all we love and loathe are linked insepa- 
rably together : the smile of the lip, the grin of the 
skull — beauty and delight, corruption and horror — 
pride and ambition, dust and ashes I" 

Her arms fell lifeless by her sides, her head 
drooped upon her bosom ; and the beautiful Claudia 
looked almost ghastly in her sudden desolation. 
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"Don't give way," said Sir Vivian, recovering; 
" our grief is of no use to the dead ; so let us look 
at the bright rather than the dark side of things. 
Bemember, Claudia, 70U are now the Honourable 
Miss Falcontower, and I am Lord Luxton !" 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 

The next morning Robert caUed again on Sir Vivian 
Falcontower. Lord Luxton, he was told, was dead ; 
the family had left town, and might be absent for 
some time; there was no letter or message for him. 
The crisis was then past. His fantastic speculation 
had failed ; the fascinating smile of Claudia was 
nothing more than an ignis-fatuus ; and her father 
was a — a right honourable. He must now be once 
more a handworker ; stealing from the night sufficient 
time for the labour of the brain, and awaiting pa- 
tiently the slow course of events. Patiently ! Robert 
was no philosopher, and no hero. With one-half of 
what he had been virtually promised, and by Sir 
Vivian's own admission had fairly earned, Sara might 
have been his I She loved him — this he devoutly 
believed, for in her noble nature there was no guile 
and no faltering ; she would even consent to descend 
from her position to his, battle by his side with a 
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courage as high as his own, and more hopeful, and 
waste her young and promising life in an obscure 
struggle for the means of subsistence. He knew now 
the strength of his hopes by the wrench with which 
they parted from his heart. The dream he had in- 
dulged during his compact with Sir Vivian, dim and 
indefinite at the time, was now seen distinctly for a 
moment — like a sinking ship revealed by lightning — 
before it disappeared for ever ; and when it was gone, 
the world seemed to have passed away, and he felt as 
if standing alone in the immensity of space. 

Misty — misty — misty was the Common through 
which he wandered as he turned away from Sir 
Vivian's door. There were voices around, but they 
had no articulate sound for him ; figures glided past, 
but they were shadows without form, and void ; the 
rain beat once more on his uncovered head, and the 
pools of Wearyfoot plashed beneath his feet ; but the 
only tears that now blinded his eyes were large drops 
of sweat that had rolled over his cold brow. 

While Robert was pursuing his metaphorical 
journey, making the way to Great Russell Street as 
long as possible, that he might have time to recover 
from the shock he had received, the family were 
waiting his arrival to get his escort to some more of 
the sights of London. Elizabeth was in her own 
room. The captain and Sara were in the parlour, 
the former employed in spelling through the morning 
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newspaper in his usual straightforward way, and now 
in the midst of the deaths. 

'^ I declare," cried he, ''here is Lord Luxton dead ! 
That is the brother of Sir Vivian Falcontower, and 
one of Bob's friends, I wonder if he has left him 
anything — no, not a penny. Til be sworn. Do you 
know, Sara — ^talking of that — I was quite grieved the 
other day to see you come out of the shop with 
Elizabeth, so happy, so fresh, so rioh-looking ; you 
had been buying the handsome what*d'ye-call-'ems 
for your hair, and I assure you it quite made my 
heart ache : no easy matter to do, you know, for the 
heart of an old soldier grows into cast-iron." 

'* And why, dear uncle, should you be grieved at 
my even looking happy ?" 

" Why, didn't you see ? There was poor Bob, 
like one of the monuments in Westminster Abbey, so 
pale and stiU they are, and with eyes that don't seem 
to see what they are looking at. And as proud and 
stuck-up, too, was Bob, and as hard as the marble 
they are made of: he had just refused his share of 
my windfall, and he grasped the hand that had the 
money in it like a vice, and put it away without 
speaking. No, you shouldn't have looked that way, 
Sara ! What a thing it is that the poor fellow has 
no father to do anything for him, and that he won't 
let me stand in his father's stead ! " 

'' He loves you like a son," said Sara softly. 

T 
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"I know that — there's just the hardship: he 
would fight for me, starve for me, die for me ; but 
when it comes to money, then he remembers that 
there is no blood of mine in his veins, and he will not 
let me be a father. What could have made him so 
proud?" 

" Nature," replied Sara. " Many of us are bom 
with good and great qualities that never come to 
light for want of circumstances to develope them. 
In Robert they have all germinated, and among the 
rest that manliness which is often erroneously called 
pride." 

"But what is to be done, Sara? If circum- 
stances, in which I have had so great a part myself, 
have made him a gentleman in spirit, can I look on 
and see him a mechanic in station ? What I offered 
him, I allow, would do but little permanent good — 
still it would enable him at least to carry on the war 
handsomely among those proud people who are at 
present hesitating as to whether they will own him 
or not ; and it would put him more on a footing with 
that prodigiously fine girl we saw, who is now an 
honourable, and, of course, rolling in wealth ; and 
who knows what might happen ? This, however, is 
only a dreamy that might come true by chance, or 
might not, for he is not one to disguise himself in 
externals, and set up for a fortune-hunter; but Bob 
is a clever fellow — a prodigiously clever fellow — and 
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if he had a hit of real capital to start with, he might 
mount like a rocket. That's what I have heen think- 
ing of ; that's what has taken away my night's rest ; 
and if we could only hit upon some scheme to make 
him consider what he gets his own, and use it as such, 
I see my way well enough to perform the duty that 
devolved upon me when I gathered in that poor boy 
out of the mist of Wearyfoot Common ! " The vete- 
ran's face glowed as he spoke, and Sara felt her eyes 
fill as she looked at him. His hair had whitened a 
good deal, and his still delicate complexion and soft 
blue eyes were no longer concealed by the mass of 
shadow once thrown upon them by his iron-grey 
whiskers, beard, and eyebrows. It was vain for the 
captain now to affect the ogre. His real nature was 
detected through all disguises ; and the very blindest 
saw in his expression the spirit of a gentleman 
mellowed by the simplicity of a child, and the gen- 
tleness of a woman. 

"Now, Sara," continued he, "you will perhaps 
think hie selfish ; you will suppose the old campaigner 
is at his tricks, and wanting to indulge himself at the 
expense of another. But I have sounded Elizabeth, 
and she sees no objection — she rarely does, you know, 
when there's nothing against her hypothenuses — and 
the only one I have now to consult is you. You see, 
my lass, I have not myself a great deal of money. 
There is only what is left of the amount that was 
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saved up for the commission, and the windfall I got 
t'other daj, besides the other dividends that are to 
come: that is not anything like enough. And so, 
jou see, Sara, you are a great rich woman : still yon 
mustn't think me selfish ; I hope it is not that ; I am 
almost sure it is not that " 

" I will swear it is not that ! ** 

'^ Ah ! you are a good girl, a kind-hearted girl, 
a generous, high-spirited girl: I think you will 
excuse me when I explain it. And so " 

^^ Uncle, speak out ! Tour hesitation distresses 
— almost insults me. Surely you cannot expect op- 
position from me I Only tell me what, when, how, 
for I consent before you ask." 

" Well, well, I was sure it would be so. The 
thing is this. You know Elizabeth is to be my heir, 
and you, of course, hers. But a single lady of small 
income doesn't want a large house, does she? Not 
very badly, I think. A cottage would do, wouldn't 
it ? I think it would. And Elizabeth thinks so, too. 
Poor Elizabeth! she is always so noble, so disinter- 
ested; and since you take after her, Sara, why the 
business is settled. What I want to do is to sell the 
Lodge." Sara did not expect this, for if the good 
captain had a pride upon earth his pride was the 
Lodge : she seemed struck dumb for a moment ; and 
then, throwing herself upon the veteran's neck, she 
gave vent to a passionate burst of tears. 
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" Don't take on so," said the captain, working 
hard to keep in the rebeUious drops. *^ I would not 
have thought of taking this advantage of her, unless 
I had now wherewith to insure mj life to make up 
for it so far as money goes. But she is a noble 
creature, isn't she, our Elizabeth? Poor soul! and 
she so fond of the house, and the name, and the 
garden, and the walks behind it! But never mind, 
well be all the more kind to her in the cottage ; well 
lighten the sacrifice in every way in our power ; and 
make her so comfortable, that at last she will forget 
the Lodge altogether, or at least only think of it 
softly and dimly as she thinks of poor MoUison." 

All this being settled, the important question was, 
how to get the intended gift palmed upon Robert as 
something that was his own ? The sum contemplated 
was a thousand pounds ; and with this wealth at his 
back, the captain fancied his prot^e might defy the 
world. Even Sara was not slow to be persuaded of 
the fact, for her knowledge of money was founded 
solely on the experience she had acquired in the 
economical housekeeping of Semple Lodge; but in 
regard to the schemes pn)posed by the captain for 
blinding Robert to the nature of the windfall, she 
was far more difficult. One after another she dis* 
missed as impracticable, and ended by begging her 
uncle to leave the subject, in the meantime, to her 
consideration. There was no hurry, she argued, for a 
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few days ; and, at any rate, nothing could be done in 
it till they were just leaving town, for they would be 
sure to betray themselves by their looks when ques- 
tioned by Robert. 

" So, dear uncle," she continued, " you must, for 
the present, merely beat time. Since you have taken 
me into consultation, you should not stir a step with- 
out my knowledge. May I depend upon this ? Do 
you give me your promise ?" 

" Of course I do. I will, in the meantime, merely 
see about the title-deeds, and so on, and put the thing 
in train, so that, as soon as we hit upon a plan, the 
sale can be effected." 

" Even that will be imprudent. We shall be 
much with Robert, you know; and as he is not 
aware of any private business you can have to trans- 
act in London, the least motion on your part will 
ultimately lead to detection. Promise me, dear uncle, 
that you will do nothing before consulting further 
with me — nothing to which I am not a party myself. 
Only promise me this — do!" Sara spoke eagerly, 
and with a flushed face, and the veteran looked at 
her with anxiety. 

^' I promise," said he, '^ and that is enough. But 
I don't like your appearance, Sara: your cheeks are 
burning, your eyes have a hot light, and your manner 
is feverish. You are not well yet. We must get 
everything over as fast as possible, and go back to 
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Wearjrfoot. For my part, I wish now we had never 
left it; we could have managed our busiiless well 
enough through some lawyer fellow ; and even Bob's 
money would have come to him less suspiciously if we 
were at a distance. All we have got by coming here 
is seeing the play; Elizabeth does not look as if she 
knew she was out of her own parlour ; Molly is as 
cross as two sticks, and flings about like a mad 
drum-major of ours, with a name as like her own 
as if they were twins; a name — no, not exactly in 
one syllable ; in fact, it was rather a long name than 
otherwise — a very long name: but — here come& 
Elizabeth, looking as if she couldn't help it, and 
didn't care." 

Robert's walk had restored his firmness ; and 
when he presented himself that forenoon to his coun- 
try friends, they even thought from his manner that 
he had heard satisfactory news. To their inquiries, 
he replied merely that, in consequence of the sudden 
death of Lord Luxton, the Falcontower family had 
left town. To Sara he spoke kindly, but not fami- 
liarly, and took no notice whatever of the peculiarity 
in her appearance that had been observed by her 
uncle. This peculiarity gradually disappeared; the 
hot light died in her eyes; and a cold, still reserve, 
mantled over the whole expression. She, likewise, 
spoke kindly — but distantly. It might have seemed 
that a gulf of deep smooth water was between them. 
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over which their voices were wafted melodiously to 
the ear, but inarticulate to the heart. 

Sara, too, was resolved. It was clear to her that 
Eobert had fallen^ she knew not how, under the 
dominion of that terrible Claudia, whose image had 
so long haunted her^ It was clear that he had 
struggled; that he had jielded $ that he felt re- 
morse; that at times, in the absence of the enchant- 
ress, a dying gleam of the old passion shot up in 
his heart and in his eyes ; and that his whole bearing 
to her was characterised by the stern unbending 
honour of his character. There were moments, how- 
ever, when she thought he did not love Claudia; 
that in some fated moment ambition had aided the 
spells of her beauty and her genius ; and that he 
had fallen into toils from which it was at once im- 
possible and dishonourable to escape. But whichever 
of these hypotheses was the true one, Sara's course 
was clear. She would not be an object of pity — 
on that she was resolved — unless she died in the 
struggle to conceal her feelings ; and, guiltless as he 
was — for she devoutly believed him to be the unwil- 
ling victim of some infatuation or fatality — he should 
owe no pang to her that she could save him. 

That forenoon was devoted to some of the ordi- 
nary lions of London; and Robert, by strong self- 
compulsion, threw his mind into the subjects before 
them, till he eventually forgot his own individuality 
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in the interest they excited. Sara, too, was gradually 
withdrawn from herself, till she listened with ab- 
sorbed attention. Never before had she been so 
much struck with the boldness and originality of his 
views, with* the freshness he conferred upon topics 
the most hackneyed and worn-out, with the power 
he possessed of giving life to inanimate objects, and 
of dissipating the shadows that obscure the past. He 
addressed himself to the three collectively, but she 
knew that it was for her advantage he spoke, and 
that he did so unconsciously, as if from a habit of 
his mind. In this particular his conversation re- 
minded her of his letters from school, and she won- 
dered whether^ at each new flight his genius had 
taken from the small vantage-ground of scholastic 
learning, he had thought of his poor pupil. To-day, 
at any rate, he did think of her, at least in the intel- 
lectual part, and she was inexpressibly gratified to 
find him taking every opportunity of indoctrinating 
her with his own opinions in reference to the subjects 
of her studies. On one occasion, for instance, when 
the captain had expressed his astonishment at the ease 
with which he translated certain Latin inscriptions in 
Westminster Abbey, she asked him whether he did so 
literally, or transfused the meaning, as it were, into 
English. 

** I make the inquiry," she added, " because I 
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have recently been doing a little Italian into English, 
and I was puzzled to know which is the best method." 

" In translating inscriptions," replied Robert, " or 
history, biography, science- anything that depends 
upon the truth of facts, the translation sliould be as 
literal as the idiom of the language permits. But it is 
poetry you are busy with, and that is in a different 
category; inasmuch as poetry speaks to us, in great 
part, by means of images, which in the course of time, 
and the conversion of language, may lose their value 
and significance. For instance, the Homeric expres- 
sion ' cow-eyed or ox-eyed Juno,' would do very well 
with us in a travesty of the great epic, but in a 
serious translation so ludicrous an idea — and one 
that does not give us the faintest notion of the sense 
of the author — should not be admitted. In a case 
like this, I think the image should be dropped, and 
only its meaning translated. The object of poetry 
is not to communicate facts, but to give enjoyment 
of a fine and lofty nature ; and anything that inter- 
rupts this, bespeaks, on the part of the translator, 
a want both of taste and fidelity." Such dry dis- 
cussions, as the reader probably thinks them, were 
very delightful for Sara. They kept her mind in 
contact with Robert's, and prevented her from think- 
ing of the gulf that was between their fortunes. 

In the afternoon, or what was such to them, they 
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looked on for a while at the fashionables taking their 
forenoon ride, or saunter, in Hjde Park, and then 
lounged away through the trees in the direction of the 
Serpentine River. They were followed at a distance 
by two gentlemen, the older of whom at one time 
seemed anxious to restrain the other. 

" I tell you what, Fancourt,*' said Adolphus, *' I 
have more than once suspected that in this matter you 
have all along been playing into my mother's hand ! 
She desired to break off my suit to a young lady in the 
country, and just at the apropos moment comes your 
proposal that I shall lay siege to a woman of rank and 
fashion much higher than my own.*' 

" Well, Dolphy," replied Fancourt, languidly, " you 
acted upon my proposal, and have now received the 
father's permission to pay your addresses, and his 
promise to render you all the aid in his power. What 
then?" 

'^ Just this : that you believed from the first that 
I had no chance whatever with Miss Falcon tower — 
which, by the way, has latterly been one great reason 
why I persevered against hope — and even against my 
own wishes." 

" Against your own wishes ?" 

" Yes ; for this curious Claudia had begun to tire, 
and, in fact, at times to alarm me. Her very imperi- 
ousness at first was attractive ; the strange passiveness 
with which I yielded myself to her power made me 
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feel as if I was tinder fascination, and gave an air of 
romance to mj position, ihe very dimness and mystery 
of which blinded and bewildered me. But ailter a time 
I was startled when I reflected that marriage is not a 
scene in a comedy or a chapter in a romance, and when 
I began to picture this heroine of my imagination in 
the character of a wife. The intimacy she had some- 
how formed with the fellow Oaklands was another 
staggerer, when I turned the thing coolly over in my 
mind, and more especially when it occurred to me that 
neither before nor after marriage would it be possible 
for human power to divert her from any fancy she had 
once taken into her head." 

" In a word, the fair Claudia's theory had failed 
her once more; and you — but that is the mystery — 
why did you propose when you no longer desired to 
marry her ?** 

*^ Because I was a fool ; because it was obvious 
that you considered my suit hopeless ; and because I 
fancied somehow it was necessary to go on. I did so ; 
I took the irrevocable step ; and that very evening — 
but you will laugh ! — well, what is that to me ? I am 
independent of your opinion ; I am the head of my 
family ; and I have a right to do, and think, and feel 
as I choose!" 

" Surely you have. But what's in the wind now ? 
It was Sir Vivian Falcontower who promised you his 
influence with Claudia, not Lord Luzton: you will 
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find that both his' lordship and his honourable daughter 
will now look quite over the head of a commoner — i 
80 jour proposal is the same as if it noTor had been 
made.'' 

*^ I am quite aware of that, and I wait the rejection 
of my suit with much philosophy." 

" Then whence the heroics ? That very evening ? 
Why, on that evening you were at the play — have you 
been smitten by an actress, and is the mad Orlando 
now your part?" 

" On the contrary, I have been recalled to my 
senses. Your 'rosy-cheeked apple' won't pass with 
me now, for I have seen specimens of all varieties of 
fruit, and am a connoisseur. In short, I am no longer 
to be blinded by your sneers, for I can oppose to them 
my own knowledge and judgment. That evening I saw 
Miss Semple at the theatre ; and I can undertake to 
say that, although without the brilliance of Claudia, 
she is as superior to her in real beauty and true 
dignity of deportment, as she is in nobleness of cha- 
racter." 

" Miss Semple ! " mused Fancourt — " is that the 
animated wax-figure I had the honour of dancing with 
at the Hall ? She is dignified, I admit-— or something 
or other, I can't tell what. She made me, I know, 
feel deucedly queer ; and I am sure, notwithstanding 
the excitement of dancing, my temperature fell seven 
or eight degrees Fahrenheit, at the least." 
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Come, that won't pass/' said Seacole, smiling in 
spite of himself, "for you acknowledged her niece at 
the time to be both the most beautiful and the most 
distingueAooking girl in the room ; and a few minutes 
B'go you paid her unconscious homage, by affirming 
that the figure of the lady — of that lady before us — 
was absolutely perfection." 

" Oh, I see ! I now call the whole thing to mind. 
So, that is Rosy-apple, is it, with the hairy captain ? 
But who is that handsome young fellow gallanting my 
partner ? — I begin to feel jealous there." 

" That fellow is Oaklands." 

" Indeed I I don't wonder now at your dislike to 
him. A prodigiously fine young man he is — ^just the 
figure and bearing of the conventional nobleman, of an 
earl, or baron at the least, of the drama or the novel. 
I should not like such a fellow to be on intimate terms 
with any Rosy-apple of mine ! " 

" It won't do, Fancourt : I am quite comfortable. 
They were brought up together as brother and sister, 
and have not met till now since long before I came of 
age. I watched them like a hawk the whole evening 
in the theatre, without being seen myself; and even 
now, so far from walking side by side, they have never 
exchanged either word or look for the last half-hour. 
It is clear to me, what I suspected before, that 
Oaklands has been scorched in the blaze of Claudia's 
eyes ; and it is equally clear, that if he ever had the 
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impudence to think of the niece of his patron with 
other feelings than those of the beggarly dependant 
he was, she now observes the change with profound 
indifference. I must speak to them, and get their 
address." 

" Wait till you are formally off with Claudia," 
said Fancourt, laying his hand upon his friend's arm. 
" Your man Poringer will manage to ferret them out 
easily enough. Come, take my advice." 

" I have taken it once too often," replied Seacole, 
doggedly; "Claudia's answer lam sure of; and the 
moment I receive it — which will be the day after she 
returns to town — I will demand one from Sara, which 
my mother prevented me from obtaining on the night 
of the fete at the Hall." There was a surly stubborn- 
ness in his manner while he said this, which gave 
Fancourt to understand, for he was an observer of 
character, that further opposition would be useless, 
and both gentlemen quickened their steps till they 
came very near the party they pursued. 

" I say, Fancourt," said Seacole, now hanging back 
a little — " since you are so famous at giving advice, I 
want you to tell me what you think I should say. 
The fact is, I put the question to Miss Semple point 
blank — my mother interrupted us — and I have never 
seen her since. That is awkward, isn't it ? I feel 
decidedly queer." 

" My advice is just what I have already given : I 
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would certainly counsel you " But at the moment 

the enemy wheeled about on their return home, and in 
another minute the two parties met face to face. 

The meeting was not so unpleasant for Seacole as 
he had anticipated. He was rather an object of com- 
passion than anything else in the captain's eyes, and 
was, besides, associated with some ideas of the comic 
which influenced his reception by the veteran. As for 
Sara, on seeing suddenly the favoured lover of her 
girlhood, and in the presence of another to whom her 
woman's heart had been irrevocably given, a painful 
blush suffused her face — not the less painful that she 
knew herself to be at the moment the object of Robert's 
scrutinising gaze. Seacole's countenance reflected the 
suffusion, but his eyes blazed with a triumphant light, 
altogether different from the beams that were hidden 
beneath Sara's drooping lids. He addressed to her, 
however, only a few common -place words, and then 
directed his discourse to the captain, giving him an 
account of a review which was speedily to take place 
in the Park. 

*^ Will Miss Semple," said Fancourt to Elizabeth, 
*^ deign to recall to her remembrance the partner who 
had the honour of dancing with her at the Hall ?" 

" The action of the memory," replied the virgin, 
^' is, for the most part, spontaneous. I remember dis- 
tinctly a white cravat on the occasion referred to, and 
that cravat I have every reason to believe was on the 
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neck of the gentleman who now speaks to me." This 
was so far satisfactory : and the hermit of the Albany 
entered freely into conversation with our spinster, and 
being an observant man of the world, succeeded very 
soon in regaining the place in her esteem of which his 
letter to Seacole, sent to them by Miss Heavystoke, 
had for a time dispossessed hiuL As they arrived 
at a more crowded part of the ring, where a hurried 
motion now and then took place among the spectators, 
for the purpose of observing some passing equipage of 
more than ordinary pretension, our promenaders were 
obliged to separate, and a different arrangement of the 
interlocutors took place. The captain was in advance, 
and Adolphus found himself the escort of Sara. 

*^ Miss Semple," said he, " pardon my abruptness, 
for there is no opportunity for ceremony. The last 
time I conversed with you alone, we were interrupted 
by my mother ; and for a while I thought it fortunate 
that such was the case, for, judging by what you had 
said, I had a nervous dread of what was to come. I 
resolved to give you time for reflection. The time I 
assigned in my own mind has almost passed, and very 
soon I shall entreat to be permitted at least to renew 
the friendly intercourse that was once the happiness of 
my life." 

" I cannot have the least objection," replied Sara 
quietly, " to meet on friendly terms the visitors in 
my uncle's house. If you are invited there, I shall 

z 
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not have any disinclination to receive you as an 
acquaintance.'* 

" And this is all? O Sara— Miss Semple !" 

" Mr. Seacole," interrupted Sara, " I cannot help 
feeling some shame on your account ! Perhaps it is 
wrong in me to express it ; perhaps it may even be 
considered indelicate to mention what has come to my 
knowledge ; but I have not mingled much with society, 
and I may be excused for being ignorant of its punc- 
tilios. At any rate, I cannot see a gentleman who 
has treated me with kindness and distinction place 
himself in the humiliating position you seem desirous of 
occupying; and I will therefore say at once, that when 
you were in the neighbourhood of Luxton Castle, I 
was in correspondence with my former governess. Miss 
Heavystoke, and that she forwarded to me a letter 
from your friend, Mr. Fancourt, which you returned 
to her, with angry contempt, in mistake for mine." 
Adolphus seemed thunder-struck for a' moment; but 
he soon recovered. 

" Your generosity," said he, " should not surprise 
"me, for it is only consistent with your character. But 
I am in reality more the object of wonder and com- 
miseration than contempt; for the infatuation into 
which I fell for a moment, while smarting under your 
virtual rejection, was no more my fault than if I had 
been struck by the pestilence as it passed by ! You 
do not know the individual you allude to — you do not 
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know the nature of the power she exercises, although 
so speedily neutralised in mj case by a holier enchant- 
ment — you do not know " 

« I know aU." 

" Do you know that he whom you regarded as a 
teacher — he, of whose knowledge, self-possession, 
and strength of character, you had formed so lofty 
an idea " 

" No more : I know all !" She looked back, shud- 
deringly. They were now clear of the crowd. Robert 
was at some distance behind, walking slowly with 
erect figure, fixed eyes — silent, desolate, alone. Sara 
thought little about herself at that moment ; but she 
could have wept for him. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



A CONSPmACT. 



We dispute the correctness of Claudia's opinions 
touching the levelling power of death. Never are the 
social distinctions so punctiliously observed as when 
the late living and breathing man lies prone on his 
back, a statue of senseless clay ; never are the vanitie? 
of caste and the pride of rank so strong, as when the 
vault or the grave receives its new inhabitant, and 
dust is rendered to dust, and ashes to ashes. If the 
wax-like figure which is the object of the solemn show 
has worn a coronet when in life ; if it has exercised 
high command over its fellow-men ; or, arrayed in 
satins and gems, looked down with 'scorn upon its 
fellow-women — the atmosphere of pride in which it 
lived, moved, and had its being, still surrounds it in 
the coffin, and the spectators, who would pass lightly 
a score of meaner funerals, hold their breath with 
awe. 

The obsequies of the late Lord Luxton were per- 
formed with a pomp that would have been extravagant 
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even in the case of some great public character : but 
no one thought of asking how he had earned the dis* 
tinction ; no one called to mind that, when Hying, he 
had been only an old, fat, good-natured man, who 
would haye been desperately vulgar had he not 
chanced to be brought up as a nobleman. It was a 
great funeral, that was what was thought and said — 
what mattered it whether the defunct had been in life 
a great man ? The bell tolled, the procession swept 
slowly on, the plumes waved in the heavy air, the 
priest proclaimed the resurrection and the life, the 
black vault swallowed up its prize ; and then the 
world went on as before, with its old pride, its old 
vanities, its old ambitions-— with no difference what- 
ever, except that there was a new lord, both in the 
inausoleum and the castle. 

Claudia had much to do in those days : many punc- 
tilios to arrange, many precedents of rank to consider, 
many questions of heraldry to discuss ; and it is likely 
that she was very soon roused from her feeling of 
desolation. However this may be, she found time 
occasionally to converse with our old friend Miss 
Heavy stoke, and not always on the subject of that 
lady's young charge. 

" When I lived at Wearyfoot Common ^* said 

the governess one day. 

" You at Wearyfoot Common ! — Oh, I remember ; 
you seemed acquainted with Mrs. Seacole, and that is 
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the locality of the family seat. Did jou teach in her 
house?" 

" No, at the house of Captain Semple.'* 

" At the house of Captain Semple ! " 

" Yes ; my pupil was his niece Sara, a very charm- 
ing girl, and acknowledged to be the beauty of the 
district." Claudia mused. 

" I have heard of Captain Semple," said she — 
'^probably from Mrs. Seacole. He had a sister as 
well as a niece ? " 

'^But too old to teach. Indeed, Miss Semple 
fancied that she had an aptitude for teaching grown 
persons herself." 

"Any more in the family?" said Claudia, sup- 
pressing an inclination to yawn. 

" Not any more." 

" I imagined I had been told of a son." 

" That must have been a mistake, for the captain 
was never married. Your informant must have al- 
luded to Mr. Oaklands, who was at school during the 
greater part of my residence." 

" Oh, a nephew, no doubt." 

" No, a foundling, brought up and educated by the 
captain." 

" Upon my word ! — ^you are coming to a romance. 
A foundling, brought up in the same house with his 
patron's beautiful niece! There could be but one 
result I" 
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" In a novel, I allow. But Robert aCnd Sara hardly 
knew that they were not brother and sister till the 
captain's affairs went wrong, and the young man was 
taken home from school. Shortly after, the whole 
establishment was broken up, and young Oaklands 
went adrift upon the world." 

" Was there no scandal on the subject of the boy ?" 
asked Claudia, musing again. " I think I have been 
told that the captain's conduct towards him was sup- 
posed to be influenced by some stronger feeling than 
mere humanity." 

" If so, that must have been before my time, and 
the scandal had died out. The good captain is not a 
man to be suspected of irregularity of any kind, except 
in the matter of whiskers. Such a Black Forest of 
hair I never saw before on a human fiewe I " 

"Black?" 

" Iron-grey ; but now, alas ! I am told, almost 
white." 

Claudia looked strangely at Miss Heavystoke, who 
could hardly bear what she had herself described as 
the condensed lightning of her gaze. 

"Where are they now?" demanded the young 
lady, suddenly. 

" In London." 

" Ah, I thought so ! I have seen just such a head 
as you describe, placed, too, pn ci-devant military 
shoulders ; a^d with your half-pay captain a young 
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person remarkable for the classical style of her beauty 
— ^like what you might suppose of a Helen without sin 
and without remorse, or rather of a Chryseis, the 
'spotless fair/ amid the truculent heroes of the 
Diad." 

"That is Sara!" said Miss Heavystoke. "It is 
just what Mr. Oaklands said of her, and he has now 
turned an artist, and should know something of 
beauty. How they used to dance, that young pair, 
till it was far on in the night, and my fingers ached 
with playing — and with no partners in the quadrille 
but the chair and Molly ! " 

" Dangerous amusement," remarked Claudia, " for 
a young painter to dance till midnight, in a lonely 
country-house, with a heroine of Homer, and for a 
heroine of Homer to have for her habitual partner " 

" A young painter I" kindly suggested Miss Heavy- 
stoke, for Claudia stopped abruptly. " But Miss Sara 
was by that time almost betrothed, at least it was the 
belief of us all that the attentions of — of — of the 
gentleman would end in proposals.** 

" Of what gentleman ?" 

" One of the neighbours,'* replied Miss Heavystoke, 
in some embarrassment. 

"His name?" The question was not put offen- 
sively — quite otherwise ; but evasion was impossible 
when Claudia willed. 

" Seacole," replied Miss Heavystoke, 
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" So ! And what occurred to break off the affair ?" 
"The gentleman's visit to Luxton Castle," said 
Miss Heavystoke, turning suddenly to bay ; " and his 
falling under the more powerful enchantments of Miss 
Falcontower I" Claudia received this announcement 
simply as information : the manner was a matter of 
indifference to her, and she did not think it necessary 
to make a single remark upon the subject. Perhaps, 
however, the part she herself played in the Wearyfoot 
novel, may have struck her as being a little curious. 
Perhaps she thought it odd that she should have been 
the means of breaking off the young lady's engage- 
ment, and throwing her upon the friendship of Robert 
Oaklands. Perhaps the scene .on the stair of the 
theatre presented itself from a new point of view, and 
she saw two heroines instead of one : the one perma- 
nent and principal, the other temporary and secondary; 
the one destined for the d^noiiment, the other playing 
her part of a moment with smiles, and looks, and 
meeting hands, and then passing away for ever I 
Such may have been her reverie, for there is a dearth 
of resources in the country. It was, at all events, a 
condescension for the woman of rank and fashion, the 
daughter of a baron, the high-bred, the beautiful, the 
accomplished Claudia Falcontower, to suffer her mind to 
be occupied, even for an instant, with the obscure for- 
tunes of a country girl and a foundling — at the best. 
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But the instant was extended to minutes — ^hours — 
days, we cannot tell how many ; and still Claudia 
dreamed, or seemed to do so, before circumstances 
occurred to give her mind again to the world. The 
circumstances were grave enough even to curtail the 
ceremonial of absolute retirement during the first 
period of mourning ; for the ministry had, from some 
mismanagement or some mishap, got into an awkward 
plight, and their fortunes hung trembling in the 
balance. Having hitherto avoided purposely political 
details, we shall not now suffer ourselves to be be- 
trayed into explaining the position of Lord Luxton 
with regard to the government; but certain it is 
that he watched the turn of affairs from his present 
distance with intense anxiety, and that at length 
neither the post nor the telegraph, though both were 
busily at work in his service, could quiet his im- 
patience. 

" I must be upon the spot ! " said he one day, 
suddenly. " This is a crisis at which I cannot longer 
be merely a distant looker-on. You, Claudia, can 
represent the family here, and take care, with your 
usual watchfulness, that the solemnity of the occasion 
is kept up during the proper interval." 

" No, papa," replied Claudia, quietly ; " you will 
want me in town — we shall both be wanted at such a 
time — and as I shall neither be seen nor heard of, so 
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far as the world is concerned, there will be no breach 
of decorum." 

"Are you sure of that? You are usually a 
greater stickler than I." 

" I stickle as far as policy demands — ^not an inch 
further. There are circumstances in which ordinary 
rules must be disregarded, in which it is true policy 
to defy them. Conventionalism is the slave of the 
prudent, not the master. To sit for ever crouching 
under the eye of the world befits only a timid spirit, 
ignorant that the world's applause always waits on 
brave and noble action, when justified by the emer- 
gency and the magnitude of the stake." 

" Of what are you talking, Claudia ?" said her 
father. " Surely you wander from the subject, and 
are losing yourself in your own thoughts?" 

" It may be so," she replied, with the fixed look 
which in other women would have been attended with 
a contraction of the brows : " association plays us 
strange tricks sometimes, but you will find me as 
practical as ever for all that. When do we set out ? " 

" Then you are going ? " 

" I am." 

" Do you arrange the time, then ; let it be to- 
morrow, or if that is impracticable, the next day — not 
an hour later* What time do you say ?" 

" This evening." 

" This evening ! — that is being practical with a 
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rengeance. However, so be it : " and Lord Luxton 
seemed much relieved when the affair was settled, 
for, owing to long habits of dependence upon the 
masculine mind of his daughter, she had become a 
necessity, and he dreaded engaging in anjr serious 
business alone. 

When the hour of departure approached, Claudia 
bade good-bye to Miss Heavystoke in a condescending 
and even kindly manner, saying as she was turning 
away, — 

^^ And suppose I meet Mrs. Seacole, shall I say 
anything from you ? " 

" If you would take the trouble of presenting my 
respectful remembrance, I should be obliged.". 

" And your other Wearyfoot friends ?" 

" There is no chance of your meeting them. They 
are strangers in town, and in quite a diflferent circle of 
society from the one you move in : although Miss Sara 
would be looked upon with consideration even there, 
being a born gentlewoman as she is, and with a 
naturalness of beauty that is even more attractive in 
artificial society than elsewhere.'* 

^'I have seen her. She is beautiful: but is she 
anything more ? — I don't mean amiable, for all young 
ladies are that, so far as public observation goes. But 
what does she do ? What is her metier in the world ? 
Is it crochet, cookery, painting, religion, dancing, 
music — what is it?" 
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"It is all of these,*' replied Miss Heavystoke— 
" yet none in particular. She is distinguished by — I 
do not know how to define it, but I would say — 
thought, combined with feeling, and applied to every- 
thing that presents itself to her mind and her senses. 
She reads ; she is literary ; it was her advice that 
young Oaklands should become an author — and I 
really think (for I am told he does not apply himself 
to painting alone) it had more influence upon him 
than mine: although that, you will admit, was the 
more wise and practical — to turn an usher in a 
school." 

"So! Literary! — Yes, Miss Heavystoke, yours 
was the better counsel ; but your mention of his name 
recalls to my remembrance something I heard and 
had forgotten. It relates to the scandal we talked 
of: the mother — so the story goes — was a servant 
in the fsunily ; she is now a sort of washerwoman in 
London, and her son resides openly with her." 

" All that," said Miss Heavystoke warmly, " I 
can undertime to say is untrue, and it must have 
been invented by one who is either an enemy of 
Mr. Oaklands, or who is altogether unacquainted with 
his character. The idea of his being the son of Mar- 
gery the cook, I, who resided in the house for a con- 
siderable time, know to= be unfounded ; and as for 
his living as one of the family of a menial who served 
where he was brought up as a gentleman, and where 
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he acquired all the sensibilities of one, the notion is 
utterly preposterous.*' 

" You think it would not suit his gentility ?" but 
the flash that accompanied this remark only roused 
the good lady the more. 

" I think it would suit his gentility," said she, " to 
live, if necessary, in a garret at a shilling a-week, 
provided he could there live — and starve — unnoticed 
and alone ! " 

" Then you think it is an invention that he resides 
with this person ? ** 

" I think, at least, that, if otherwise, all the rest 
must be true ! " 

" Well, Miss Heavystoke, as time presses, I have 
only another question to ask, and that, as you know I 
am a fanatica in such matters, you must excuse my 
thinking of a little more importance than the subject 
we have discussed ; — does your young pupil begin to 
appreciate the difference between German and Italian 
music ? " 

This being answered satisfactorily Claudia bade 
good-bye, and having joined her father, was speedily 
on the road to London. 

During the interval of her absence from town, no 
change of any importance had taken place in the 
position of the Semple family. Their stay was pro- 
longed from day to day, they hardly knew how or 
why ; but it seemed to them that each day generated 
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the necessity for another dajr in town. This wad 
doubtless owing, in part, to the attentions of Adolphus 
and his friend Fancourt, who played admirably well 
the part of ciceroni, and who would take no refusal 
of their services. Sara was at first distant and re- 
served ; but when she found that her rejected lover, 
even when they were alone, made not the most distant 
attempt to renew his suit, she became reconciled to 
their presence and interested in the places to which 
they led the strangers. Of the two she preferred 
Fancourt, a thoroughbred man of the world, full of 
racy remark, although that was often caustic and 
satirical, generally true, and always amusing. Such 
men are never otherwise than attractive to young 
women brought up in seclusion ; and in Fancourt the 
worldly incrustation, just as in Claudia, was clear 
enough to show numerous good points in the original 
.character. What might be the nature of his assi- 
duities to a country-girl who was to vanish in a little 
while from his sight, probably for ever, it might be 
difficult to guess, if we did not remember that he was 
an idle man about town, and Sara, independently of 
qualities that Fancourt could appreciate very well, 
a singularly lovely person, in whose society it was a 
distinction to be seen. He may have had deeper 
motives, for aught we know. He may have intended 
to wait till his friend Adolphus was in a position to 
propose seriously, and to receive the rejection he saw 
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At a glance would follow, and then to ask himself, 
Sedley Fancourt, whether there was any absolute 
necessity for his remaining for life a monk of the 

Albany. 

Robert at first made one of the party in their 
excursions ; but when he saw his place so ably filled, 
he withdrew gradually, and only called occasionally at 
a late hour in the evening, when he knew the family 
would be alone. Not that he found himself disagree- 
ably situated with the gentlemen. Fancourt and he 
were mutually pleased with each other; and as for 
Adolphus, he hardly felt his presence at all, one way 
or other. His anxieties for Sara were at an end, so 
far as the young master of the Hall was concerned, for 
Sara was no longer subject to the illusions of girl- 
hood ; and he was rather satisfied than otherwise — 
for this the stern rule he had prescribed for himself 
required — that her time and thoughts should be taken 
up with interesting objects and agreeable society. In 
their personal intercommunications, there was now 
nothing that could have been remarked by a stranger. 
They had both schooled themselves too severely for 
that ; yet at times a word, a look, unnoticed by those 
around them, would call up, like a spirit, some old 
memory, some buried hope; and the pale brow of 
Bobert would flush, and the heart of Sara seemed to 
die within her. 

Sara's greatest annoyance at first was in finding 
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the round ejes of MoUj constantlj fixed upon her in 
inquiry and astonishment, and often filling with tears; 
but after a time the demonstrative affection of the 
poor girl was rather soothing than otherwise, since a 
complete revulsion appeared to take place in her 
feelings towards Robert. Molly, in fact, was in the 
habit of gossiping with Miss Bloomley ; and that 
young lady had told her of the manly avowal made 
in Driftwood's studio, and had even confided to her 
as an inviolable secret, that if poor Robert had but 
a trade of the slightest gentility to depend upon she 
would not hesitate to reward his nobleness of spirit 
with her own fair hand. All this MoUy made no 
scruple of confiding to her young mistress — ^for doing 
so was the same, as she said herself, as not telling 
it to nobody at all — and Sara, although but little 
affected on hearing of the non-existence of the ex- 
pectations, was moved to tears by the nobleness. 
Robert's prospects of rank and fortune had never 
seemed to her to be anything more than a dream or a 
misconception ; but even admitting their reality, she 
was absolutely certain that they would not influence 
in any way whatever his feelings or his conduct. 

The time at length came when the Simpletons — 
for so Fancourt audaciously styled them to his friend 
— ^were to return to their Lodge. The day was fixed ; 
and Sara, who had some business of a private nature 
to transact, was deep in confidential intercommuni- 

A A 
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cations with Molly. These two young women were 
more frequently alone with each other than usual, and 
the bedroom of the former was generally the place of 
meeting. Sara grew obviously nervous, and Molly 
flitted about the house like a spirit with a bad con- 
science. Not, however, that she desired to relieve her 
mind to some horrified listener : on the contrary, she 
was rather afraid of being tempted to do so, and for 
that reason avoided Miss Bloomley instead of haunting 
her, and, when they did meet, gazed at her so like 
somebody drawing Priam's curtains at the dead of 
night, that the young lady was alarmed. The plan of 
operations, however, was at length settled ; the minute 
was at hand ; and the two conspirators, with an awful 
look at one another, retired towards their several 
quarters to prepare for action. 

But Sara was called back to the parlour by the 
captain, and she returned like a detected culprit in a 
flutter of alarm. 

" Sara," said he, " this business cannot be delayed 
longer. Since we can hit upon no better scheme, the 
money shall go to him through the post in a blank 
letter, addressed in a printed hand. He will be sure to 
• think it comes from Miss Falcon tower" — Sara started 
— "or at least from some of the relatives, who take 
this underhand way of assisting one whose claims they 
know to be just, although they have not the manliness 
to acknowledge them openly. It is a good idea, isn't 
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it? Bless you, darling, he will never think of me, 
knowing what an old selfish fool I was when Miss 
Heavystoke wanted me to sell the Lodge, and being 
well aware that I have no other means of raising the 
wind. Why, he'd as soon think of you, whose money 
is locked up, every penny, so as to bring you in just 
enough to support you as a nice, little, quiet, fine- 
hearted, economical gentlewoman, that makes her own 
frocks I To-morrow morning, before our chicheronians 
come, or what do you call 'em, I'll just bowl down in 
a cab to these Lincoln's Inn lawyers of yours and 
mine, and put the thing in train to be finished out of 
hand." 

"No, dear uncle," said Sara, "you must not do 
that. I have heard, through Molly, enough to show 
that Robert's prospects have all melted away, although 
his fear of vexing you has prevented him from saying 
anything himself. To whom, then, in all the wide 
world could he trace the money but you ? We must 
go more cunningly to work. Even some little delay 
on your part may be necessary — and such matters, as 
you said yourself, may be managed as well at Weary- 
foot as here. Trust to me a little while longer ! " To 
this the veteran demurred a good deal. He said he 
could not think of leaving Bob in such a position as 
his, and with a countenance so stern and made up. 
He put him in mind, for all the world, of a man in his 
company who went upon a forlorn-hope because — no, 
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not exactly because he hadn't money enough to marry 
his sweetheart, but — no, not altogether because some 
Miss Falcontower had jilted him — but, in point of 
fact, because he was condemned to six dozen, and had 
no other way of getting off. However, the end of it 
was, that the matter was left for a while longer in 
Sara's hands. 

This occurred one evening when the party had 
returned from a fatiguing excursion. The two gentle- 
men had taken leave at the door. Elizabeth had 
retired to her own room to rest for an hour ; and Sara 
told her uncle that she too would be invisible till it 
was time for the supper-tray. On reaching her quar- 
ters, she found Molly already there, cloaked, bonneted, 
and nervous — in what she herself called a fit of flustra- 
tion. It was with no steady hands that Sara prepared 
herself in like manner for a late promenade ; and then 
the two watched at the door of the room — they knew 
not for what, for in reality their going out would have 
attracted no attention — and at length Sara grasping 
her companion by the arm, they sallied forth, glided 
quickly along the hall, and went out into the street. 

They hurried out of Great Russell Street, by its 
eastern outlet, as if they thought they were pursued. 
When they had crossed Bloomsbury Square, and 
reached Southampton Row, by turning a little way 
to the left they might have obtained a cab ; but not 
being aware of this, they struck down by King Street 
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into Holbom. Along this main stream thej had onlj 
to float eastward till thej came to one of the avenues 
into Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and after the first sensation 
of timidity wore off, they were hardly sorry that no 
cab presented itself till they were too near their 
destination to make it worth while to employ it. 
Although early in the evening, it was already dark, so 
far as nature was concerned; but the abundance of 
artificial light made the street as clear, and, together 
with the orderliness of the passers-by, gave the two 
country girls as much confidence as if it had been 
noonday. On reaching Great Turnstile, they easily 
recognised it, as they had been there several times 
before ; and through this narrow avenue they glided 
into the immense wooded square of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. On the left of this expanse was the place 
they sought — a small square of hard pavement, hard 
walls, hard heads, and — so they say — hard hearts. 

They ascended to the first floor of one of these cold 
hard buildings, and Sara, pushing open a door slowly 
and nervously, looked in. What she had heard was 
true. It being full term-time the lawyers were still at 
work, and her errand was not in vain. But the passage 
was so cold, so long, so breathlessly silent, so dark — 
although lighted by two dim sepulchral lamps, one just 
within the door, and the other at the further end. She 
thought for a moment of breaking her resolution, and 
taking MoUy in with her ; but her courage triumphed. 
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Molly should be innocent of all knowledge of what she 
was about to do ; and thus, when questions came to be 
asked hereafter, it would be impossible to wrest any- 
thing from her simplicity or her truthfulness. 

" Stay here, Molly," whispered she ; " I may be 
many minutes — I may be half-an-hour, so do not be 
impatient; only take care not to leave the stair." 
She went into the passage, and shut the door. Molly 
listened intently to hear her go in by the door at the 
further end, but in vain. These doors closed like the 
daws of a cat ; they had no more voice than a cofl&n- 
lid. 

Molly waited in the darkness and silence till she 
was weary as well as afraid. She then stole down the 
stairs step by step, and felt some relief in looking out 
even upon the cold hard stones. Presently she heard 
the noise of a vehicle driving in. The stones received 
the wheels with a cold, hard, yet hilarious sound of 
welcome, each stone announcing the arrival to the rest, 
till the news diffused a kind of flinty mirth, — a hard, 
dry, rattling, caustic laugh over the whole area. It 
was an elegant private equipage, with two footmen 
behind in deep mourning. A lady with a thick black 
veil, and wrapped in a black cloak, with the hood 
hanging upon her shoulders, alighted. 

" Take back the carriage," said she, in a singularly 
clear voice ; " my lord will want it immediately to go 
out to dinner. Let a cab be in waiting here for rae ;" 
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and raising her veil, and fixing upon Molly as she 
passed her a glance that went " through and through," 
she stepped lightly up the steps, and vanished in the 
darkness of the stairs. 

As the new-comer opened the door of the passage, 
Sara emerged from the one at the further end. They* 
met in the dim middle, and both paused involuntarily 
for an instant to exchange looks. Sara, sick and faint, 
yet willing to believe her thought an illusion, hardly 
knew how she reached the door ; but when there, in 
spite of herself, she turned her head before going out. 
The other had done the same, and the light of the two 
lamps, falling dimly on their faces, and leaving the 
rest of their persons in shadow, made them show like 
spectres to each other for an instant before they dis- 
appeared. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

TBATELS OP DISCOVERT. 

The dinner-carriages had disappeared. So had the 
cabs bound for the theatres. The omnibuses were 
fsw and far between; and more than an hour ago 
those persons who patronised neither cab nor omni- 
bus, but walked home from business, had reached 
their suburban dwellings and six-o'clock tea. The 
yisible population of London had changed its cha- 
racter, both in respect to numbers and appearance. 
The females had an air of directness, as if thej had 
chosen the hour for business ; the men wore generally 
that solitary look which betrays the want of a family 
fireside ; the policemen mustered strong, having 
sallied forth to take their promenade uninterrupted 
by the crowd, or to make the agreeable to Polly, 
who had come up from the hot kitchen, when the 
dinner was fairly off her hands, to breathe the fresh 
air on the area-steps. London was mostly within 
doors. Some of the inhabitants were at dinner — 
these were the aristocrats; some had already dined, 
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and were cbattmg over their wine — these were the 
upper middle classes; some were at tea — these were 
the lower middle classes; some had left tea more 
than two hours behind, and were longing for supper 
— these were the small shopkeepers and hand- 
workers. The guest-rooms of most of the houses 
were full; so were the theatres; so were the exhi- 
bitions ; so were the popular churches where evening- 
service was performed ; and in a proportionate degree 
the streets were empty. But it was not a gloomy 
void that was thus presented; for the shop-windows 
blazed, and the long lines of gas-lamps sparkled like 
stars in the blackness of the evening. 

In approaching the suburbs, the glare was gra- 
dually left behind, the shops and lamps becoming 
fewer, and the former sometimes disappearing alto- 
gether. The aspect of the scene, early as the hour 
was, became decidedly solitary; and this character 
was aided even by the few lights, occurring at regular 
but distant intervals. The road leading towards 
the Bayswater suburb, so busy and so gay a few 
hours ago, might almost be described as dreary; 
the country-like expanse of Hyde Park being left 
behind, and only the blank wall of Kensington 
Gardens lining one side of the way. When a solitary 
cab was seen to stop here at one of the turnings, 
the few pistons passing regarded it as a relief, and 
looked with languid curiosity at the descent of the 
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single person it contained. Those who did so turned 
to look again; for although the individual was 
shrouded from head to foot in a black cloak and 
veil, with the hood drooping far over her bonnet, 
there was an unmistakeable air of distinction in her 
walk and carriage. She moved quietly along, how- 
ever, up the turning, and the spectators passed on 
their way. 

The lady walked slowly and collectedly up the 
street, as if she was going to her own jot a neigh- 
bour's house; but when she had gained the end, 
she paused and hesitated. Streets were on all sides — 
before, behind, and on either hand. She chose the 
left, and thus proceeded further to the west. At 
the end of that street there was another pause, 
another self-consultation, and she turned to the right. 
Then came a longer pause: the evening was dark, 
the lamps few, the wilderness of brick and stucco 
seemingly interminable. Occasionally somebody passed 
her, and turned round to look : this made her quicken 
her steps. Once or twice a policeman turned the 
bull's eye of his lantern upon her veiled face, and 
then wheeling about, followed her; but gradually 
his pace became slower, and then he altogether aban- 
doned the pursuit. This is an ordinary ruse of the 
Force, who calculate on the individual followed, if 
conscious of having been at any unlawful work, 
betraying his delinquency by taking to flight; but 
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in the present case the veiled ladj did not run, but 
glide at what appeared to be her usual rate of speed. 

She at length seemed to regret her reserve or 
timidity, and looked round as if in search of some 
one to direct her. A servant-girl at the moment 
came out of one of the houses, and she addressed her. 

"Kensington Gravel Pits?" said the girl. "Oh, 
you must take that street opposite, and go on a good 
step. You are from the Tyburn way?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, you see you have come out of your road. 
HartweU Place? I don't know that; you must ask 
again when you get nearer it." The lady bowed 
and glided on, and the girl stood staring after her 
till the black figure was lost in the black darkness. 

Soon after this, while the solitary wayfarer was 
passing a house of some pretensions, the door suddenly 
opened, and from the brilliantly-lighted hall several 
young men, who had apparently been too familiar 
with the wine-decanters, issued forth in boisterous 
merriment. One of them, struck with the nun-like 
figure that was gliding past, followed her, while his 
laughing companions incited him to the chase with 
a view-hallo that made the street ring. The lady 
quickened her gliding pace — quicker — quicker — till 
the gentleman fairly ran, and at his highest speed. 
She distanced him for a time, turning several corners, 
and darting across several streets, till at length he 
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was sensibly gaining upon her, and would perhaps 
have ultimately won the race, had not his foot been 
caught by a large stone, which brought him down 
with a heavy fall. Two policemen turning the 
nearest comer at the moment, witnessed the accident, 
and seeing a female in the act of flight, one of 
them pursued her, while the other went to the as- 
sistance of the gentleman, who lay stunned upon the 
street. 

The policeman was a still more dangerous enemy 
than the gentleman, for he sprung his rattle as he 
ran, and presently the terrifying sound was heard 
taken up at several points, some distant, some nearer, 
as if by echoes. When turning the next corner, 
the fugitive was intercepted and caught roughly by 
the arm, while the glare of a bull's eye was turned 
upon her face. Still she spoke no word; and when 
the pursuer came up, the two were about to lead 
her back to where the supposed ofience had been 
committed, when the footsteps of the other police- 
man were heard thundering along the street, and 
his voice exclaiming, "All's right — Let her alone!" 
When he approached, he explained that the gentleman 
had fallen by accident, and that the lady ran only 
because he had frightened her: even before he had 
finished she had moved away in silence as before, and 
was already at some distance. 

"Are you sure you are right?" said one of the 
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trio. "Isn't it odd, that, if frightened, she didn't 
cry out ? I don't like that silence ! " 

"Don't the gentleman know best anyhow?" re- 
jpHed P 47. "If he don't charge, we can't take 
her; and sure a woman's houlding her tongue is no 
offince !** 

When the silent lady reached a certain distance, 
she slackened her pace, panting like a hunted deer. 
But there was something resolute even in her quick- 
drawn breaths, and her figure was still erect and 
her nerves strung. She had not given in. She 
would carry out her project, whatever it was, in 
spite of fortune. But, owing to her ignorance of 
the locality, rendered practically darker by the dark- 
ness of the evening, she had made a mistake. She 
had left the cab too soon: it might have taken her 
far nearer the scene of action, without the slightest 
risk of its awakening observation. Her intrepidity 
was not of so conmion a kind as might be supposed ; 
for until now she had never in her life been in the 
case of an unprotected female. She had hitherto 
moved through the world like a queen in a play, 
surrounded by domestics, court, army, and preceded 
and followed by a flourish of trumpets. To find 
herself alone and on foot, wandering in the dark, 
and through unknown paths, stared at like a spectre 
by the passers-by, and hunted like a criminal by 
policemen — this was a situation so absolutely at 
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variance with her role, that the courage which 
sustained her muat have been something truly he- 
roical. 

But Claudia was determined, coute qui caute, to 
ascertain a certain fact; and a few words with Mr. 
Poringer, spoken apparently at random, had shown 
her that this would be easy, if she could only reach 
the place unobserved. She would be fooled by no- 
body. She would believe nothing but what was 
revealed to her by her own eyes. She would dis- 
trust Adolphus; she would distrust his lackey; she 
would distrust Miss Heavystoke ; she would distrust 
Oaklands; she would distrust her own father. She 
would see, learn, know everything herself. Her 
visit to the family lawyer, which was on ordinary 
business, might have been paid at any other time, 
or she might have sent, more characteristically, for 
him to wait upon her; but she chose to go, and at 
an unusual hour, that her father might be from 
home during her absence, and that she might have 
an excuse for making use of a conveyance not driven 
or accompanied by the servants of the family. Her 
meeting there with Sara, and the nature of this young 
person's business, which she had extracted from the 
lawyer, gave her a sensation so new and strange, 
that she could not analyse it. It served to ^x her 
resolve, however, stiU more firmly; it elevated her 
courage, it gave speed to her steps, and made her 
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feel as if every moment was precious, as if she had 
already lost time, as if her fate depended upon her 
object being attained that evening. 

The adventures she encountered had been quite 
unforeseen; but her habitual presence of mind had 
been equal to the exigency. To summon the aid 
of the police, to complain, to utter even a word that 
might seem to require explanation, would have been 
to run the risk of public inquiry. Even to ask her 
way frequently appeared to her to be dangerous to 
her scheme; and it was, therefore, chiefly by dint 
of patient prowling, that she at length succeeded 
in reaching the opening of Hartwell Place, the name 
of which she read by the light of a dull lamp at 
the corner. It was at this hour a singularly gloomy- 
looking avenue; the gardens forming one side of 
the way being a mass of impenetrable shadow, while 
the only light in the street beyond the corner where 
she stood was a kind of luminous haze, thrown forth 
apparently from a window at the further end. This 
showed her that the information she had received 
concerning the locality was correct; and with the 
same deliberate and noiseless pace with which she 
had been accustomed to float up the long vista of 
her own drawing-room, she glided on along the soli- 
tary street. The object of her journey of disco- 
very being simply to look in for a moment at the 
window, we will now give the reader a peep of the 
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interior: but in doing this, we must be permitted 
to proceed in our own deliberate way. 

Bobert Oaklands had not been idle daring the 
long intervals of his visits to his Wearyfoot friends. 
A portion of the day he gave up to writing for the 
weekly and monthly periodicals, for he could not 
afford now to wait the slow movements of a quarterly ; 
and the rest of his time he spent in inquiry and re- 
flection on a plan he had hitherto kept to himself. 
His resolution, however, had that very day been 
taken ; and in the evening, when Mr. Driftwood 
called, he did not scruple to mention to him and 
Mrs. Margery what he was about to do. 

"You may remember, Mr. Driftwood," said he, 
" that when I came to London first, in reply to your 
question as to how I proposed to live, I gave you a 
long list of my accomplishments, and you seemed to 
think that even a small portion of the number would 
suffice." 

" I think so still," replied the artist : " what you 
want is steadiness — ^you won't stick to a thing when 
you begin it. If you had followed the painting, you 
might have been near me by this time ; and, at any 
rate, if you had joined me in business, as I proposed, 
you might have rattled off the portraits as your share 
of the work, while I executed gallery-pictures that 
would have been a fortune to us both one day." 

" Even the portraits, I fear," said Robert, smiling, 
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'^ would have wanted the Grecianizing hand of the 
master !" 

" So they would — I would have touched them all 
over after you. Come, you shall have li chance yet*: 
take back your word, and come to Jennyn Street 
to-morrow." Robert shook his head. 

" Then what are you to be after ? You took to 
the cabinet-making — not so genteel a thing as paint- 
ing, to be sure, but still you would have done well 
enough there if you had only stuck to it. But some 
new crotchet came in the way, and no human being 
could tell what you were about for ever so long. 
You may have been a billiard-marker for aught I 
know ; and even that would have been more rational 
than hunting about, as Margery's idea was, here, 
there, and everywhere, after grand relations you 
never saw or heard tell of in your life." 

" That is all true — sit quiet, Margery, and don't 
mind him — but cabinet-making, you know, would 
never have brought me more than journeyman's wages, 
and I had, and have, a strong fancy for something 
more. Still my projects have all failed — I admit that, 
and it is necessary to try something new. Now, you 
may remember my capabilities were not bounded by 
painting, cabinet-making, and authorship." 

" Oh, you could do fifty other things, I know, and 
I saw you myself do half of them. You are a house- 
painter, a glazier, a carpenter^ a bricklayer, a slater^ 

B B 
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and so on — ^but what is the use of that ? Would joti 
be more than a journeyman for the number of jour 
trades? You could carry a hod, too, ever so high. 
Stuff I — ^if ydu x;ould get up a pole one- third of the 
length, and stand on your head on the top of it, it 
would be more to the purpose." 

** Perhaps I could do even that: I shouldn't mind 
trying, if it came to the push. But the truth is, I 
think it is a pity that such accomplishments as these 
should be lost, and lost they are in an old country 
where all of them are separate and crowded trades. 
I am going to try a new field. Driftwood ; yes, 
Margery, and one where it will go hard with me if I 
cannot find a lump of gold, the size of an egg at least, 
to send home to you." This announcement excited 
a great commotion in the room. The artist took it 
upon him to be exceedingly angry with his imprudent 
young friend ; and Mrs. Margery, so rudely awakened 
from her favourite dream, could hardly find voice for 
remonstrance. 

<' And just when it Vas all coming out," said she, 
" exactly as I told from the first ! It's a flying in 
the face of Providence to interfere with fate, that's 
what it is ! See if you will get as comfortable a 
room in these outlandish places, or as nice a bit of 
victuals as any lord in the land has on his plate, or a 
shirt more spotless than you will find in the first 
drawing-room in England I And see if you will get 
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anybody to mind your little comforts — and rise before 
daylight to get your breakfast the first thing, so that 
you may not work on an empty stomach — and think 
nothing of anything, but thank you for it all — and 
feel so proud, and so hap— hap — happy ! " — and poor 
Margery lifted up her voioe and wept. 

" What he will get," said Driftwood, sententiously, 
'' is cold and rags, with the damp ground to lie upon ; 
starvation if he finds no gold, and a pickaxe through 
his skull if he does." 

" Don't mind him, Margery," said Robert, sooth 
ingly — "that picture is quite in the out-of-doors 
style, I shall never, it is true, either abroad or at 
home, meet with the comfort and kindness I enjoy 
here ; but I can rough it as well as most people, and 
I can work and live where men of higher talent and 
higher rearing would sit down and perish. As for 
the pickaxe, I am not sure that I shall put myself in 
the way of it at all^ — I rather think I shall not. The 
mines are a lottery, in which there are only a few 
prizes to % thousand blanks: but in the midst of a 
population, one-half of which cannot, and the other 
half will not work at ordinary trades, there must be 
numerous fields of industry and ingenuity for such 
as I." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a single 
knock at the door, and Doshy presently ushered in 
a female visitor, handsomely dressed in walking* 
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costume. It was MoUj ; and the two Wearyfoot 
friends were in one another's arms in an instant, 
Mrs. Margery weeping on her friend's bosom, and her 
friend, who was never behind-hand on such occasions, 
weeping with her, and taking the cause of sorrow 
upon trust. Molly, after this preliminary business 
was over, curtsied to Robert with some awkwardness, 
for, like other sensitive ladies, Molly was the victim 
of conventionalism. She knew that it would be im- 
proper to be so familiar with a gentleman of his figure 
and manners, but she longed to tell him at once how 
sorry she was for her late ill-humour. To sit down 
with him like an equal was out of the question, but 
there was no other room in the house with a fire, 
which the weather rendered indispensable ; so the 
matter was compromised by her and Doshy getting 
well into a comer, while Mrs. Margery occupied an 
intermediate place between them and the gentlemen. 
Molly was too much astonished at the news that was 
speedily communicated to her in whispers by Doshy 
to be able quite to comprehend it at first; but she 
was assisted in this by recollecting the fact she had 
come herself to announce, that the captain and his 
retainers were to set out the next day on their 
return home. There seemed to her to be something 
strangely sympathetic in the two movements — ^the one 
to Australia, the other to Wearyfoot ; and she took 
the liberty of thinking that^ for all Mrs. Margery's 
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experience, there was as much genuine fate in the 
one denowment as in the other. Bobert received the 
intelligence without apparent emotion ; for he got up 
presently, as if to fetch a book from the shelf at the 
further end of the room. But he did not find what 
he wanted ; for he returned, and then went back 
again, and so kept wandering up and down the floor, 
as if he had lost himself on the Common. 

" It is very easy," said Driftwood, at last — for he, 
too, had been in a reverie — " it is very easy to talk of 
going here and there ; but how is it to be done ? You 
will want money, Oaklands — money to get you an 
outfit, to take you to the antipodes, to enable you to 
travel from the coast to the mines, and to keep you 
alive till your earnings begin to come in. For my 
own part, you see, these confounded guineas are very 
slow, and my gallery-pictures have not yet been 
found out by the connoisseurs. In another year or so 
I should be able to give you a cheque for a thousand 
easily enough, and that would insure your success ; 
but at present, why " 

**For the present," interrupted Bobert, "I cor- 
dially accept your good wishes instead. A smaller 
sum than you mention would indeed make the adven- 
ture easy, and expedite my return, perhaps, by many 
years ; but talking of that is of no use — I see my way 
towards raising by and by what is actually necessary, 
and hard work, perseverance and time, must do the 
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upon US the better, and so the lighted face looked as if 
it was floating in the air." 

" Molly," said Robert, earnestly, " of whom are 
you talking?" 

" Of Miss Falcontower." 

" The girl 's crazy," cried Driftwood, indignant at 
haying been betrayed into excitement by so palpable 
an absurdity. 

"Did yott ever ^ee the lady," said Eobert with 
much vexation, "you have so thoughtlessly named?" 

" Oh, I saw her come out of her carriage, and I 
was told who she was." 

" That accounts for your illusion. Her face being 
a very remarkable one, has dwelt in your imagination ; 
and that dark window, with the panes gHttering in the 
fltful light of the candle and the fire, has supplied you 
with materials for a picture." 

" Oh, that's all very well for you. Master Robert," 
said Molly, somewhat sullenly; "but for my part, I 
can't see nothing but what's before me ; and if this 
was my last moment, Fm ready to make oath that 
what I did see was neither ghost nor picture, but Lord 
Luxton's daughter." 

Robert was much struck with the earnestness of 
this declaration. There was obviously no intentional 
deception on Molly's part, and the chance of her being 
under a delusion herself seemed at least to diminish. 
But how to account for the presence of that unfathom- 
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able Claudia ? Gould it be that the wild notions of 
Margery — ^for he now understood how these had been 
confounded with his apparently more tangible expect- 
ations — had reached the ears of the Falcontowers ? 
Could it be that he himself was suspected of being at 
the bottom of the fraud, and that Claudia's was a visit 
of espial, intended to ascertain from external appear- 
ances his real position in the world ? But this idea 
merely flitted across his mind for a moment ; for how 
could she have known of Margery's custom — a very 
uncommon one in London — ^with regard to the window? 
and, ignorant of this, could it have been her intention 
to inquire from door to door into his circumstances ? 
More than all, how was it possible to suppose that one 
with so many dependants at her command would 
undertake in her own person so singular a task ? 

To reason on the subject, however, was vain; 
and, taking up his hat, he proposed, as he sometimes 
did, to accompany Driftwood, who was now preparing 
to go, to the end of the street. It was arranged that 
the artist should have the felicity of escorting Molly 
home ; but that young lady, saying that she would 
join him presently, lingered behind to bid a confidential 
good-bye to Mrs. Margery. Her friend had by this 
time dried her tears, or else the triumphant smiles that 
broke on her good-looking face had absorbed them 
naturally. As soon as the gentlemen were gone, she 
whirled Molly to a corner of the room, out of view of 
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the window, and laying her two hands on her shoulders, 
and putting her mouth to her ear, said, in an eager 
whisper, — 

" Don't you see, girl ? Isn't it all coming out, just 
as I told you from the first? And isn't the denow- 
ment hastening on as fast as ever it can ?" 

"What's coming out," said Molly, in astonish- 
ment, "when Master Bobert is going to the other 
World, and Miss Sara to Wearyfoot?" 

" Hush, not a word ! you don't know anything 
about it: you are as blind as a mole, for all your 
great eyes. What would Miss Falcontower be doing 
here this blessed night, unless it was a-coming? How 
should you have seen her yourself prowling about, and 
flattening her nose, I dare be sworn, against our 
window, like my cousin Driftwood, as round as a 
crown-piece? I tell you, girl, it is as sure as fate 
itself — and that is seldom put out of its way, except 
by foolish people who don't understand it. And 
you will be married, Molly, out of hand, — and a com- 
fortable match you will make of it, now that the young 
baker has succeeded to his father; and your first 
girl will come up here as soon as she is old enough,, 
and join me in the business, and have it all to herself 
when I am dead and gone. See if that doesn't come 
out, too !" 

Mrs. Margery, in the triumph of her heart, would, 
perhaps, have gone on arranging, in th,e most satis- 
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factory manner, tbe destinies of numerous generations, 
but Molly was not in the vein to listen. The spectral 
face of Claudia was before her imagination still ; and 
it af&ighted her so much that she would fain have 
taken refuge in ignorance from the preternatural illu- 
mination of her friend, just as when a child she had 
been accustomed, from similar feelings, to hide her 
head in the bed-clothes. 

The two ladies, however, took a loving farewell of 
each other, uncertain whether they were ever to meet 
again in this world ; and Molly, with wandering steps 
and slow, pursued her solitary way down the dark 
street to join her convoy. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A DOUBLE SEPARATION. 

A LADT of our acquaintance used to express her sur- 
prise that it was considered indelicate or unpolite to 
say to anybody — more especially to one of her own sex 
— How old are you ? and that the person so questioned 
should be unwilling to give a straightforward, truthful 
reply. If I am asked, said she, how long I have re- 
sided in such a place, I do not think of evading the 
question, but mention the time as well as I am able ; 
and when the inquiry relates to the number of years I 
may have been a denizen of this world of comings and 
goings, why should I feel or speak otherwise ? The 
fair reasoner might have gone further in her philo- 
sophy of common-place. She might have said : Since 
this earth is but a stage on a journey taken by us all, 
why do we mourn when a friend reaches the goal 
before us ? and whence is our desolateness of heart 
when a separation takes place for a probably shorter 
space, and when even in this world we haye the pro- 
spect of meeting again ? 
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Such reasonings do very well to exercise the judg- 
ment, but we question whether thej have the slightest 
effect upon the heart. No one, for example, was better 
aware than Eobert of the transitory nature of this 
mundane scene, or less inclined to wish that it were 
indeed an abiding-place and a continuing city; and 
yet the leave-taking that was before him the next 
morning seemed to his imagination like the rending 
asunder of soul and body. On his long walk to 
Bloomsbury his feet seemed to cling to the ground, his 
head hung upon his breast, and the usually vigorous 
and energetic young man presented a complete picture 
of desolation. 

But the parting itself was not so bad as the antici- 
pation, at least in its external phenomena. It never is. 
The very effort to conceal the feelings divides them, 
and the heart is shared between grief and pride, deso- 
lation and triumph. 

" Well, Bob,*' said the ci^tain, when he went into 
the room — " you are off, I hear, for the other side of 
the world ? I don't blame you — I did something like 
it myself; and you will have a better chance of getting 
on there than in a place like this, where people can't 
stir their elbows for the crowd. But as you are not 
going for some time yet, you will run down to Weary- 
foot to bid good-bye ? Yes, you will ?" Robert shook 
his head. " No ? I thought so. Perhaps you are 
right— it's of no use. But I am not like you, full of 
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strong young life, and I can't help feeling down in the 
mouth a little. I am getting an old fellow, Bob ; I 
noticed in the glass this morning that mj hair is almost 
white ; and if it had been so ordered that you were to 
have been with us down yonder for a few years, till 
you helped to carry me quietly — and I am sure you 
would do it lovingly — to that lonely little Wearyfoot 
churchyard, where the grass grows so trimly among 
the white stones, and where the weary foot is indeed 
at rest, why " 

" Darling uncle ! " cried Sara, throwing her arms 
round the veteran's neck in a passion of tears. Some 
large drops rolled, one after another, down the waxen 
cheeks of Elizabeth. Robert alone seemed unmoved ; 
but when he spoke, his voice was constrained and 
husky. 

" The grass in Wearyfoot churchyard," said he, 
" will, I trust, be many times alternately green and 
withered before you, my beloved benefactor, are carried 
thither. But when that does take place, my consola- 
tion will be to know, that your last moments were 
soothed by the cares of those you loved, and your kind 
true heart laid in the grave by tender hands.'* 

" And you, Robert ?" said Elizabeth — " will not 
the wanderer be with us, even at the end of many 
years?" 

" The wanderer," replied Robert, " may by that 
time have. found a grave himself." 
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" But if not ?'* said Saxa, almost inaudibly. Robert 
paused before answering, and a struggle of some kind 
appeared to take place in his mind. When at length 
he spoke, his cheek was slightly pale. 

" This side of the ocean," said he, " I have not 
found fortunate — not from my very birth. Why, then, 
should I wish to return ? I will not even suffer myself 
to think of the ordinary changes brought by time — of 
new ties, new feelings, new graves ; the things and 
persons of the present will remain with me as they are 
for ever ; and so I shall be able to defy the evil fortune 
before which I have hitherto succumbed.'* 

" All this means,*' cried the captain, " that you are 
not coming back ! You are a fine feUow, Bob, and a 
good fellow ; but I don*t understand you : I never did, 
even when you were a boy— even when I was teaching 
you to fence, and when Sara was teaching you to 
dance. I can understand your going — that's all very 
right ; but why not come back ? — and when you know, 
too, that not one of us will have any pleasure in life 
till you do. Why, your letters from London filled up 
our time and our thoughts from one letter to another. 
Even Margery's pothooks were precious, and they did 
Sara so much good, that poor Molly wouldn't open 
them herself. Isn't it true, Sara ?'* Sara did not 
reply; she was shaking from head to foot, and 
Robert determined to cut short the painful scene. 
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A double knock at the street-door afforded him an 
excuse. 

" There are your friends,** said he ; "I saw them 
pass the window. They are doubtless coming to escort 
you to the railway, and that will enable me to attend 
to some pressing business of my own . I had a thousand 
things to say, but they will be better said by letter — 
we shall have time for quite a long correspondence 
before my departure. Farewell !" — and he clasped the 
veteran's hand and covered it with fervent kisses — 
" may God requite you for all your goodness to the 
beggar and outcast I '* The captain strained him in 
his arms for a moment, coughing savagely away some 
desperate sobs, and then Elizabeth threw herself upon 
his bosom, and wept helplessly. Sara was just vanish- 
ing at the door of the inner room ; but Robert followed 
her, and as the visitors were at the moment announced, 
he shut the door after him. 

" Do not part, Sara," said he, " without shaking 
hands ! K you only knew the cost of this self- 
sacrifice " 

" I know nothing,'* said she, turning quickly round 
— "speak!" and she fixed her eyes eagerly on his. 
Another struggle seemed to take place in his mind, 
and this time of so terrible a nature that large drops 
of sweat rolled down his brow. 

" I dare not," said he at length — " Farewell ! ** and 
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he released her hand. She walked silently away ; and 
presently the hardly audible sound of the opening and 
shutting of the door informed her that Robert was 
gone. 

Robert was strong. in his consciousness of rectitude. 
With the exception of the conflict of the last parting 
moment, the only temptation that had assailed him 
that morning was suggested by Sara's question as to 
his return. They were both young. Would not a few 
years have a fair chance of enriching him in a country 
where wealth is sometimes collected in a few days ? 
This thought darted like lightning through his brain, 
but like lightning it vanished. To set Sara's life-long 
happiness at stake on the mere chance of his success-— 
to buoy her up with a hope which was as likely to be 
illusive as otherwise — and lead her on from year to 
year in a dream, in the course of which both her cheek 
and heart might wither, was not to be thought of. Let 
the prospect be closed at once ; and if love still sur- 
vived, why, then, who could tell what might happen 
after the lapse of years ? 

Robert had another scene to get through that fore- 
noon ; and the one that had just closed, instead of 
weakening his energies, nerved him for what was to 
come. It was with inexpressible bitterness of spirit 
he took his way to Lord Luxton's house. The even-, 
ing before there were no stars visible in the heavens' to 
consult ; but he had taken counsel of the void dark- 
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ness, and did not return till that began to be edged with 
the cold grej light of the dawn. It seemed clear to 
him now that the Falcontowers had been in error as 
to his family position ; that thej had considered this, 
however comparatively obscure, not to be such as 
would reflect disgrace upon them ; and that, detecting 
the falsehood of the report that had reached them 
regarding his noble birth, they had determined to 
observe with their own eyes the true nature of his 
social status. From his knowledge of Claudia, he was 
not at all surprised that she should leave her father in 
the carriage at the end of the street, and come alone 
to the window; and perhaps, under other circum- 
stances, it might have given him even amusement, to 
imagine the feelings with which the high-bom and 
haughty slave of conventionalism must have beheld 
the unaccustomed scene that was then presented to her 
eyes. But the same meanness which could induce 
them to defraud the man of low birth of the fairly 
earned reward of the successful writer, would affix 
upon him — whose interest seemed alone to be inter- 
ested in the affair — the stigma of suborning others 
to bolster him up by means of fraud and falsehood. 
This he would not submit to. Instead of sending for 
his papers, and allowing the unfortunate connexion to 
drop in silence, as had been his intention, he was now 
on his way to the house in person, to force upon Lord 
Luxton such explanation as he might find necessary. 
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The new peer and his daughter were in the library, 
according to their ordinary custom, conversing on 
their affairs. The father was sometimes a good deal 
puzzled by the manner of the young lady, which, 
always decisive, was this morning what in a man 
would be called stern. Her words were few, abrupt, 
uncompromising. She looked older. The lines of 
time, whose appearance she had hitherto contrived to 
repress, were now visible in the unusual paleness of 
her countenance ; and her eyes, in general so histrous, 
looked heavy, yet feverish, as if they had not been 
recently closed in sleep. Lord Luxton, who was igno- 
rant of her evening expedition, and of the adventures 
which had doubtless disturbed her equanimity, sup- 
posed that Claudia permitted her mind to dwell too 
earnestly on the turn taken by public a£&irsy and he 
was kinder in manner than was his wont. The young 
lady, however, was not in the vein for anything like 
either pity or affection, and received such demonstra- 
tions with a coldness allied to scorn. The conversa-' 
tion, therefore, was not agreeable, for the subject wa? 
perplexing ; the ministerial crisis becoming more cri 
tical every hour, and Lord Luxton in corresponding 
difficulty as to his line of action. In the midst of it 
the door opened, and Robert Oaklands walked into the 
room. 

His admission was quite accidental, and yet natural. 
The porter, in whose capacious mind rested the fate of 
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visitors, like other dignified functionaries was late of 
coming to his post — ^at so early an hour of the fore- 
noon, his countenance would have been thrown away ; 
and the door, therefore, was opened b j one of the foot- 
men who knew Robert merely as one who was admitted 
as a matter of course, and allowed to find his way un- 
announced to the library. Both Claudia and her 
father had recognised his straightforward, resolute 
knock, to which perhaps on the present occasion his 
feelings added unwonted sternness. The peer made 
no remark, his orders, he thought, having rendered 
him safe from ui^leasant intrusion ; but the quicker 
ear gof Claudia had caught the visitor^s step, light as it 
was, as he approached the room, and without looking 
towards the door till he entered, she drew herself up, 
pale, cold, rigid, impassive. 

A slight bend of the head received the visitor, and 
Lord Luxton motioned to a chair. Robert, however, 
remained standing behind it. 

" I have called, my lord," said he, " in consequence 
of a circumstance which occurred yesterday evening, 
and which compels me to suppose that you labour 
under some mistake as to my real character. A report, 
I understand, reached your eiars before you left town 
that some mystery attached to my social position, and 
that I was entitled to occupy much higher ground 
than I did. Is this the case?" 

« It is." 
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" It is clear, then, from the circumstance I have 
alluded to, and from your not putting direct questions 
to me upon a subject in which jou appear to have felt 
so condescending an interest, that you supposed me to 
be a party in what seemed to you a fraud — probably 
the chief party concerned, the suborner of the false 
testimony you received." 

^^ Having made no accusation, Mr. Oaklands, either 
direct or implied," said the peer with dignity, " I feel 
myself under no necessity of replying to the remark ; 
more especially as it is put in a tone which gives it 
the form of accusation rather than defence." 

" Defence I I mean no defence, my lord, whatever. 
All I have to say is, that the idea, if you entertained it, 
is erroneous, and betrays a very mean capacity for the 
appreciation of character. The report originated in 
the enthusiasm of, I may say, natural affection, and 
may have received some apparent confirmation from 
a misconception with regard to it under which I 
laboured myself; for I believed the hints that were 
dropped respecting my approaching elevation referred 
to the expectations you yourself had held out to me for 
a very considerable time." 

" I understood, sir," said Lord Luxton, " that you 
were aware of the importance, even as regarded your 
own interest, of concealing those expectations till I 
permitted you to speak?" 

"You are right; and I cannot tax myself with 
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having betrayed them. The equivoque was caused by 
my supposing it to be just possible that in some mo- 
ment of domestic musing an unguarded word may have 
dropped from me which was caught at by the ignorant 
affection I have referred to, and made to harmonise 
with its own idiosyncrasy." 

"Very well. With regard to the expectations 
themselves, it is necessary to be frank. Independently 
of the difficulties of the ministry ^ 

" Pardon me, my lord, I will not hear a word on 
that subject. I came here to place my own character 
in a proper point of view — ^I have nothing to do with 
yours. Having now accomplished my purpose, I will, 
with your permission, collect my papers, and bid you 
good-morning." Bobert then walked with quiet dig- 
nity into the inner room, the scene of his long and 
thankless labours. 

Claudia had taken jio part in this conversation. 
She did not move ; she hardly seemed to breathe ; she 
looked like a statue, only with living eyes that were 
fixed upon Robert with an intensity in their gaze 
which did not appear to stop at the features, but to 
penetrate to the very soul. When he withdrew, she 
turned slowly, as if on a pivot, those strange eyes fol- 
lowing his firm but noiseless step, and watching his 
calm proud bearing, till he disappeared in the study. 

" I am glad we have done with him," said her 
father in an under-tone ; " he is an insolent young 
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fellow, and wants to be taken down. Don't you think 
so ?" Claudia did not hear : she was still looking 
towards the study, and listening to the movements 
within. 

** His refusing to hear my explanation is quite 
enough, even without the ministerial crisis : what do 
you say ?'* She said nothing — she was probably deli- 
berating within herself as to what she should say to 
him. Presently he reappeared; and« with a slight 
bow to the two, was just leaving the library. 

" Stay, Mr. Oaklands," said Claudia suddenly ; 
" having claimed the liberty of explanation for your- 
self, you have no right to deny it to others. Lord 
Luxton was about to explain to you, when you inter- 
rupted him, that a ministerial crisis, which occurred 
during our absence from town, would render it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for him to exercise his influence 
in your favour to the extent he desired. But that is 
not all. Whatever your ideas may be on the subject, 
we wlio live in the world are obliged to conform to its 
laws and customs; and his lordship cannot, as an in- 
dividual, even if his own wishes tended thereto, over- 
turn the order and reasonable gradations of society. 
For a man of obscure family to rise gradually to dis- 
tinction is nothing new in this country ; but to do so 
suddenly, his family must be either literally obscure, 
kept entirely in the background, or their obscurity 
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must be merely that of poverty, from which they may 
be able to rise gracefully with the mian himself." 

'^ I quite understand," said Robert, with a cold, 
half-contemptuous smile : " his lordship fancied that 
connected with me there were some small faded rem- 
nants of gentility, attenuated merely through famine, 
which would be no great drawback to my success in 
life, and he therefore promised to put me in the way 
of fortune— for a consideration. He now finds that 
there is no gentility at all in the case ; and although 
he has received the consideration, and knows that I 
was completely ignorant of his mental reservation, he 
withdraws from his promise." 

" The statement is not complete," said Clandia» 
quite unmoved ; '' there is, unfortunately, not merely 
no gentility, as you phrase it, but something quite the 
reverse — in the case of one like you, appallingly so 
and this obliges him to break his promise so far 
simply by destroying his freedom of action." 

*^ In the case of one like me ! Why so, if I may 
presume so far?" 

^^ Because you are not a man of' society ; because 
your family is a part of yourself; because they must 
rise with you, if you rise, side by side ; because you 
would flaunt their vulgarity and ignorance in the eyes 
of the public ; because you would endeavour to extort 
for them the same respect to which you were entitled 
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yourself; and because the attempt would cover with 
ridicule not onlj jou, but your supporters, and every- 
body connected with you/* 

" You speak truly," said Bobert, ^' so far as mere 
vulgarity and ignorance are concerned ; but my case 
is worse than you suppose." 

" Worse ! Were your parents ever married ?" 

" Probably not." 

" Was not your mother a menial servant ?" 

" Worse r 

" Do not your brothers and sisters wear on their 
very brows the ineffaceable stamp of poverty and low 
nurture?" 

" Worse ! worse ! " 

" What do you mean ?" 

'^ I mean that my origin is far lower than you 
imagine." 

" What, then, were your parents ?" 

" Vagrants — beggars — probably thieves. If I 
have brothers and sisters, the stamp they bear may be 
the stamp of Cain." 

" If? Then you do not know ? You have shrunk 
with loathing and contempt from the contamination 
they would have brought ? ** 

^' I did not shrink ; I do not loathe or contemn. 
What right have I to do so ? I was bom one of them, 
and we shared alike, doubtless, in those qualities that 
are a part of the gift of life. In me, when we were 
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sepaxated hj circumstances I did not seek, these qua- 
lities were developed and grew healthily; in them, 
they either withered in embryo or sprang up into 
poisonous weeds. Me this education of circumstances 
introduced into the library of — a right honourable; 
them it conducted, too probably, to the workhouse or 
the hulks. I may loathe and despise their crimes, but 
I cannot do otherwise than love the criminals; and 
with regard to myself, I can only reflect with gratitude 
and awe on the accident, so to call it — as mere an 
accident, madam, as that of birth ! — ^which has enabled 
me, to a certain extent, to control the circumstances 
by which I am surrounded, and has thus raised me to 
the dignity and freedom of a man." 

Robert looked proudly into those wild eyes he had 
so often controlled before; but the blaze they now 
encountered was as powerful as the one it met, 
because sharing in its own nature. Claudia's pale 
cheek was overspread with a glow which entirely 
obliterated the faint lines of time, and restored all 
its radiant beauty to her countenance. 

" Then you are truly," said she, " as I have 
heard, the foundling — the waif — of Wearyfoot 
Common! You are free to pursue your fortune in 
the world — to dare — to combat — to conquer it! 
You are alone, are you not? — alone, I say — alone!** 
and her figure seemed to expand, her nostrils di« 
lated, her eyes lightened, and she looked with an 
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aspiring and defiant gaze, as if at some object in 
the far distance. 

" I am alone," replied Robert, catching no in- 
spiration from the tone — "alone! I have no blood 
relation that I know of on the earth ; and even be- 
tween the strangers to whom I owe everything and 
the homeless vagrant thej educated into a man, 
there will soon roll — as soon as I can accomplish 
it — man J thousand miles of ocean." 

He spoke low and despondinglj, for he felt as 
if the faint lone star of the Common was at the 
moment vanishing in the heavens; and the unequal 
breathing of Claudia was heard distinctly in the 
silence which his words seemed to mark rather than 
interrupt. 

"But do not think," said he, recovering — "do 
not think that the avowal demands your pity any 
more than your scorn. The world has in our day 
entered into a new cycle; and the weak prejudices 
that still linger among us owe such shadowy vitality 
as they possess to little more than the mean tra- 
ditions and abject imitations of the novelists. The 
light of knowledge, which has resolved the nebulae 
into stars, has established the individuality of men. 
No longer crouching behind our ancestors, and con- 
cealing our insignificance under coats of arms, we 
stand forward, each according to his own lights, 
and look the heavens in the face. And even so 
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are we judged by public opinion; and even so bj 
the loftier, nobler spirits of the small fraction of 
the people to which such as you belong. Worth, 
talent, energy, are now more valuable than a whole 
gallery of family portraits, which serve only to afford 
a means of comparison, in most eases, a humiliating 
one, between the feeble descendant and the strong 
ancestor. Look at us both, my lord, at this instant, 
and say which has the more cause for pride — 1, 
who have kept my engagement, or you who have 
forfeited yours? — I, who gave you my time and 
labour as an alms, or you, who pretended to pur- 
chase them ? — I, the individual man destined to 
carve out my own fortune, or you, swathed as help- 
lessly and hopelessly in by-gone generations as a 
mummy in its folds of perfumed linen? 

" As for you. Miss Falcon tower, I can only 
lament the blindness which darkens a fine spirit, 
and withdraws to mean and trivial objects those 
noble powers that, if properly directed, would achieve 
greatness and renown. To you I owe more than 
the interesting study you have yourself presented: 
I owe the materials for large and enlightened views 
of a section of life which is hidden from the vulgar 
in myths and symbols; I owe those revealings of 
the social world which one like me could acquire 
only through the teaching of an accomplished and 
high-bred woman. This debt I shall probably 
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never be able to repay; bat it may chance that I 
shall one day make such use of what I have learned 
as will give you the satisfaction of knowing that 
your kindness and generosity have not been in 

* n 

vain. 

Robert bowed deferentially as he concluded, and 
withdrew. 

'' Insufferable insolence!'' cried Lord Luzton. 
^* Claudia " 

"Hush I hush I" 

" How is it possible to do anything for this 
man?" 

"Hush, I say! hush!" She was looking to- 
wards the door, and threw back her hair impetu- 
ously from her ears to listen the more intently. 
An expression of doubt, wavering, terror, was in 
her face, as she seemed to count the receding foot- 
falls that would have been inaudible to ears not 
abnormally excited. Presently this expression changed, 
rapidly but not instantaneously, into courage, con- 
fidence, resolve. Then a single expiration of the 
breath seemed to burst the chains of years, and 
give her impatient spirit to life and freedom ; a 
joyful and dazzling illumination overspread her 
face ; she bounded with the elasticity of a girl to 
the door, flung it wide open, tossed up her curved 
arms laterally to give her lungs play, and as she 
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threw forward her chest, gave forth her magnifi- 
cent voice in a long, wild, exulting cry, — 

"Mr. Oaklands!" 

The house rang with the sound, which quivered 
with a thrill between pain and pleasure in the ears 
that heard it. 

But it was lost to him for whom it was in- 
tended in the loud shutting of the street-door, and 
after a terrible moment of suspense, her high- 
wrought feelings collapsed, and Claudia for the first 
time in her life fainted, and fell senseless upon the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DOUGHTY DEEDS. 



"What! only at breakfast, Fancourt?" said Adol- 
phus, as he entered the hermit's cell ; " you are 
usuallj livelier in the morning than that." 

" I have already breakfasted/' replied his friend 
— "I think I have. Oh, yes, long ago; but I fancy 
I have been dreaming awake, probably visiting some 
of my chateaux en Espagne. You know we have 
nothing to do this morning. Isn't it odd how habit 
steals over one? I fancy every now and then that 
I want to go and dawdle away the forenoon with 
the Simpletons; and they are just now at Weary- 
foot Common, with their day half over, and Sara, 
perhaps, lounging on the garden-seat she told me 
of, overhung with — no, not with shadowy foliage 
at this season, but with spring-buds — and thinking, 
thinking — I wonder what she is thinking of!— 
London, I shouldn't wonder; the Picture Exhibition, 
the beasts and the beastesses in the Park Gardens, 
the Whispering Gallery " 
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"What is all that to you?" said Adolphus im- 
patientlj; "you are in a dream still, and don't 
know what you are saying ! " 

" How should I know, when we are all at sea 
in this way? It's a horrid bore to have to think 
of how to pass one's day. If those people had only 
had the sense to stay where they were, I could 
have cut out work for them that would have lasted 
the whole spring and summer through. I have a 
good mind to take that hairy captain's invitation, 
and go down by and by to run upon the Common, 
as he says. How the donkeys would scamper be- 
fore us ! and how Rosy-apple's cheeks would glow 
with the exercise, her bonnet falling back upon her 
shoulders, and her veil streaming upon the wind!" 

" I tell you what, Fancourt," said Adolphus 
surlily, "I have more to do this morning than to 
listen to such stuff. I have to go to hear my 
doom from Claudia ; and I came to the Albany 
just to steady my nerves by having some talk 
beforehand with a man of the world. I know it 
is absurd to feel put out by such a business. You 
would ask the question as calmly as if it were only 
to ascertain whether she were disengaged for a 
quadrille ; and when refused, you would express 
mildly your desolation, and your good wishes for 
her happiness with another, look interestingly sad 
at her through your eye-glass, then inquiringly at 
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the window to see whether it rained, settle your 
kids upon jour wrist, pick up jour hat from the 
floor, and saunter bowinglj out of the room. Now 
I can't come it in that line — I am not up to it; 
and Claudia has such a waj of looking at one — 
she sees into jour very marrow! I wish I hadn't 
been such a fool as to ask an interview; a letter 
would have answered the same purpose. You will 
at least walk with me to the door, and wait till I 
come out?" 

" Yes, and I will give jou a few hints as we 
go along." 

"What I want jou speciallj to tell me is how 
to bring her to the scratch if she wants to fight 
off, with the excuse of her uncle's death, and so 
on. I must have the thing settled this morning, 
that I maj run down to the Hall bj to-night's 
mail-train* That beggarlj vagrant, it seems, is to 
be off presentlj for Australia^ so that mj last linger- 
ing doubts in that quarter are at an end, and the 
field is fairlj open. I thought Sara looked sorry 
when we parted — didn't you?" 

"Yes," said Fancourt musing — "come along." 

Lord Luxton and his daughter were at the time 
in consultation as usual, though on an unusual sub- 
ject. It was far on in the forenoon before ihe 
young lady was visible ; her father had had time 
to go out to hear the news, and he had made 

D D 
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several business visits, and been to his club, before 
he returned. When he did return, however, Claudia 
was at her post. The tempest of the preceding day 
tad swept away, and left her as cahn and sunny 
as ever. More sunny : the light of her eyes, which 
yesterday morning was hot and feverish, was now 
a steady and exulting blaze. Her cheek, too, was 
a shade warmer than usual ; and her father's anxieties 
respecting her were dispersed at the first glance. 
Still, he made no allusion to the scene that had 
taken place: he, in fact, was never at perfect ease 
with his daughter ; there seemed to be something 
between their souls which rendered impossible the 
ordinary familiarity of such near relationship as 
existed between them. 

" The crisis, Claudia," said he suddenly, after 
the glance that reassured him, 'Ms more rapid than 
we supposed — all will be at an end to-night!'* 

"To-night!" and she flushed scarlet. 

'^ Yes ; the minds of ministers are made up. 
They will be beaten on a question not necessarily 
a vital one; and, in order to escape a worse over- 
throw, will take the opportunity of going out, in 
the confidence of being reseated ere long by a new 
parliament." 

"To-night!" 

" This arrangement is secret. Everything will 
happen accidentally ; up to the last moment they will 
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be supposed to be as secure as a rock for some time 
to come.*' 

"That is well!" and her breath came freely. 
" Then there is yet time : do you not know what is 
to be done? — you have to redeem your promise to 
Mr. Oaklands! The appointment, although respect- 
able, is only a stepping-stone, and a government in. 
the position you describe will have no delicacy in 
filling it. But there is not a moment to lose; your, 
claim, which, you know, they are prepared to allow, 
must be in the proper hands before five o'clock. 
Come" — and she hastily placed writing-materials 
before her father, and stood by his chair with her 
eyes riveted on his. 

" Upon my word, Claudia," said the peer, " I 
think you are too precipitate in this matter. The 
young inan was extremely insolent to me yesterday." 

" To tiSy if you call it insolence. But his remarks 
were applied to the conduct of which he supposed u& 
guilty, and would you give them force by making 
them true? Write at once — there is not a moment 
to lose!" 

" I really do not know what conduct you allude 
to," said the peer, with vexation ; " fellows in the 
position of Oaklands are more frequently than other- 
wise kept dangling for many years before being placed 
in independence for life. What is your interest in 
this young man ? Why should I hamper government 
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for him at a time like this, and by the very fact bind 
myself to their fortunes in opposition ?" 

" You hamper nobody, for you have received the 
promise of government, and they expect you to claim 
it ; and as the reward is for service already performed, 
if it binds anybody at all, it is Mr. Oaklands himself, 
and more to you than to them." 

Here a servant came in with a visiting-card : Mr. 
Seacole was in the drawing-room. 

" What do you mean to do here ?" said Lord Lux- 
ton, when the man had withdrawn, and in a tone that 
showed he was not sorry for the diversion — ^' the ques- 
tion is of more importance than the one we are dis- 
cussing. Mr. Seacole is far beneath the match to 
which your station, personal appearance, and talents 
entitle you ; but ^" 

^^ But, nevertheless, you would be content to see 
your daughter the wife of a small country squire, mean 
in abilities, undistinguished in person and in mind. 
You would have her chained down to a rank from 
which it would be impossible for her husband to rise, 
and where the noblest use to which she could put the 
talents yon give her credit for would be 

* To suckle fools and clironicle small-beer! ' *' 

'^ You are bitter this morning, Claudia : but how 
is it that your humour passes over Mr. Oaklands so 
indulgently ? Does mere genius make up for every- 
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thing in the world to which you have heen accus- 
tomed ? Do you consider his station or that of Mr. 
Seacole the higher?** The peer spoke with asperity; 
but Claudia answered calmly. 

" I consider his station," said she, " if he were 
once placed on a vantage-ground from which flight 
would be possible, to have no definite limit at all. 
The one is a country gentleman, and never can be 
more ; the other may be anything to which ambition 
may impel, to which courage and resolve may lead, to 

which genius may soar. If I were his wife ^ 

The peer started almost from his Beat. '^ Do not 
be alarmed, papa," continued Claudia, with one of 
her most brilliant smile-flashes, ^'we are talking, you 
know, only hypothetically. K I were his wife, I 
should not be satisfied with being the mistress of a 
little country mansion, and, if Heaven so willed, the 
grateful mother of a booby to inherit it ! My hus- 
band's name would be heard in more than the divi-» 
sions; his voice, though soft and melodious, would 
ring through the House, and be listened to like a 
trumpet by the nation; he would not follow his for^ 
tune, but make it what he willed — and what she 
willed, papa, who whispered in his ear, not counsels, 
but suggestions to receive the stamp of fate from his 
intellect; or who sat silent at his feet, and looked 
up — up — up to her husband as to a god!" 

Claudia did look up with her idolatrous eyes, and 
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there was a nobleness in her expression at the moment 
which ahnost touched even the cold, hard man of the 
world. 

Can it be true that it is reallj woman's nature and 
destiny, as the Eastern apophthegm asserts, to look up 
to somebody? If so, it might be easy to solve the 
mystery of Claudia's character, for till now she had 
never fallen in with a spirit at once stronger and 
purer than her own. She was too much behind the 
scenes in fashionable and political life — the only life 
she had ever known — to be deceived by its glitter 
and assumption. She had seen the actors off the 
stage, disrobed of that tinsel finery, and that rouge 
rubbed from their sickly cheeks, which had given 
them so much grandeur and beauty in the glare of 
the footlights. In Robert Oaklands she had beheld, 
for the first time in her life, intellectual power united 
with lofty principle; and not in contact — for here, 
alas, was the grand distinction! — with the low ma- 
terialities of office and station. 

" But come," said she, starting, " let us turn for 
the present to the real and practical, for there is not 
a moment to lose. You must keep your word — you 
have now no excuse for breaking it, to say nothing of 
the dishonour ; and the unexpected fulfilment even of 
a direct promise will acquire a character of generosity 
sufficient to bind for ever to your interests an ally 
worth all the country squires in the kingdom.'* 
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It was With a very bad grace Lord Luxton con- 
sented ; but his daughter had acquired a mastery over 
him which he could not resist, and he at length com- 
menced the missive. 

Claudia, in the meantime, proceeded to her inter- 
view with Adolphus as if it had been part of the 
ordinary business of the day. Perhaps she was a 
little more abrupt than in ordinary business, for she 
could not trust implicitly to her father; and even 
while listening to a proposal of marriage, her ears 
were engaged in the additional task of watching, lest 
any unauthorised footsteps should pass down the 
stairs. The peer, however, proved to be a man of 
his word, for he knew whom he had to deal with ; 
and he was all the more likely to be honest on this 
occasion from the circumstance of Claudia cutting 
the little affair she had on hand so short, that al-* 
though it terminated in the way Adolphus wished, 
it was with a flushed face and an imprecation at 
the tip of his tongue he rejoined his friend in the 
street. 

The note written by Lord Luxton was in the 
proper form ; but when Claudia was determined to 
do a thing she did it thoroughly, and in this case she 
added one from herself of a more private nature, and 
enclosed it in the same envelope. She then rung for 
Mr. Slopper, whom she in some sort honoured with 
her confidence, as he was her ordinary attendant with 
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the carriage, and, conmiittiiig the letter to his charge, 
gave him strict injunctioiis to deliTcr it immediatelj 
into the hands of him to whom it was addressed. 

^'Staj,'' added she, 'Uhere is still abundance of 
time ; but if jou choose to ride, there is money. Only 
take care, for your life, that no accident delays the 
delivery of this letter beyond five o'clock I** Claudia 
then bade her father good-bye till dinner. 

When Lord Luxton was alone, he brooded with 
growing vexation upon the circumstances in which he 
was placed. The conduct of Claudia seemed to him 
to border upon insanity ; and so new was the idea of 
her forming an attachment entirely irrespective of 
interest and ambition, that he almost conceived it to 
be some morbid illusion dependent upon the state of 
her bodily health. ^'But what if the young man — 
this young man who treats me with so much insolent 
contempt — does attain to the position from which she 
fancies he may arrive at greatness ! " The idea that 
suggested itself here was so wild, that the peer 
started from his chair in terror. '^ I will delay that 
letter," thought he; '^at all hazards, if it be still 
possible. Let five o'clock strike before it is delivered, 
and I am safe. Claudia herself, when she recovers, 
will thank me ; and if she does not^ she can hardly 
find much fault with so natural an accident." He 
rung. 

" Send Slopper here." 



it 

it 
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" He has gone out on an errand, my lord." 

" The other, then : I want to send after him." 

" He has gone out with the carriage, mj lord." 

The peer gave a growl of vexation, 

" I think Mr. Poringer, my lord," added the man, 
knows where Slopper has gone to." 
Who is Mr. Poringer ?" 

I heg pardon, my lord — Poringer, Mr. Seacole's 
man. He brought a note from Mrs. Seacole, which 
he was to deliver immediately into Miss Falcontower's 
hand, and I heard him tell Slopper on the steps that 
he would follow and walk down with him." 

" Send him here." 

" The very man," thought Lord Luxton ; " he is 
the enemy of Oaklands — so Claudia said of his master, 
and, judging by the falsehoods respecting the fellow's 
origin, so say I of the man." 

"You could overtake Slopper?" said he, when 
Mr. Poringer entered. 

" I think I could, my lord." 

'^ He is carrying a letter to the Home Office, 
which, on second thoughts, I wish delayed a little. 
Perhaps I may speak to you on the subject again, 
for I want to make some further inquiry respecting 
Mr. Oaklands before altogether committing myself in 
his favour. The letter must be delayed till past five 
o'clock. K you can manage this without mentioning 
my name to Slopper, so much the better, for all ser- 
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yants have not jour discretion : but, mention or not 
mention, the letter must be delayed. You maj want 
to take some refreshment together — there is money." 

" Soh I " thought Mr. Poringer, as he strode more 
rapidly than usual, but as noiselessly, down the stairs ; 
" a sovereign from Lord Luxton ! — then the service is 
of consequence. And no names mentioned! then it 
is confidential between me and him. And that Boy 
is to be kept out of the Home Office — ^that Boy as 
found me on the Common — and made an image of me 
in wood — and set Mrs. Margery against me — and 
carried it on to this day, till she has refused to be the 
landlady of a house where the lower classes is not 
admitted, and kept by Mr. Joshua Poringer, in gold 
letters a foot long and more, with the mister left 
out. If Mr. Slopper don't do as I would have him, 
ril know the reason why I " 

Mr. Poringer walked with great strides, that an- 
swered to the running of an ordinary man, to the 
" Chequers," in the immediate neighbourhood, but 
conveniently situated round a comer. The parlour 
was a good-sized room, with oblong tables parallel 
with the walls, of rich mahogany, French polished. 
Each table was furnished with several circular slides 
for the beer-pots, also of rich mahogany, French 
polished, and below, on the floor, an equal number of 
spittoons to match. The room was throughout clean, 
bright-looking, uniform, and, to Mr. Poringer's think- 
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ing, the very moral of a parlour where the lower 
classes is not admitted ; but on the present occasion, 
indulging in only a single sweeping glance, he went 
up to the mantel-piece, and took the trouble to put 
back the clock a considerable portion of an hour. On 
turning round he found that he was not alone. An 
individual was sitting in a corner behind the door, 
dozing over the morning paper, and turning a dream- 
ing, unobservant eye, upon the operations of Mr. Po- 
ringer. 

"Mr. Driftwood!" said that gentleman — "glad 
to have the pleasure of seeing you. We are slow in 
this house, I think — by me ;" and he drew forth, by a 
handsome mosaic chain that looked as well as gold, a 
silver watch. 

" I don't know," replied the artist ; " my rascally 
boy has taken mine to clean, and I could not get hold 
of him this morning to ascertain where it is. Mr. 
Slopper was asking for you just now." 

" And is he gone ?" said Mr. Poringer, starting. 

" No, here he is." Mr. Slopper hereupon entered 
with a small pewter measure of a colourless liquid, and 
a single shallow glass. 

" That won't do, Mr. Slopper," said Mr. Poringer; 
" it is some days since we have drunk together, and I 
vote for a couple of regular tumblers of cold without 
— at my expense." 

" I'm obleeged, Mr. Poringer," replied Mr. Slopper; 
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" but I must be at Downing Street before five, and it 
ain't the thing to walk fast — ^it don't look well in us, 
who is used to carriage exercise." 

" No more it don't — ^we must draw a line, as you 
say ; but you see you couldn't spin it out to half-past 
four, if you was to crawl like a fly in treacle, and I 
want to talk to you about a house I'm a-thinking of." 

Mr. Slopper, on turning his eyes to the clock, 
was surprised to find it so much earlier than he had 
supposed ; and accordingly the little measure was ex- 
changed for two goes of cold without. 

But the eyes of Claudia were upon her messenger ; 
they rarely left him, indeed, till her high behests were 
accomplished, and on this occasion she had been more 
emphatic in her orders than usual. He was to beware 
of accident for his life — these were her words; and 
although he did not exactly fancy that he ran any 
risk of a violent death in the event of failure, the 
penalty seemed to his imagination, from its very shape- 
lessness, to be quite as bad. He accordingly drank 
his gin and water with great gulps, and got up before 
Mr. Foringer, who was in an uncommonly affable and 
comfortable humour, had half finished his. 

"Well, Mr. Slopper," said the latter, when he 
found that everything else was in vain, "I think 
you will sit down and be agreeable, and let me call 
for another, when I tell you that I have only been 
going a little game with you. The fact is, the 
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letter is in favoar of that B07 — him thej call Oak- 
lands " 

'' I know that, Mr. Foringer ; do 70a think I 
haven't both ejes and ears for what is going on, more 
especially when people is in a flurry, and speaks like 
actors on the stage?'' 

^' Well, well, but you see his lordship, on second 
thoughts, wants to make some more inquiry first ; and 
so he said to me, says he, Mr. Foringer, if you would 
be so obliging as to go after Slopper, says he, and stop 
the letter for an hour or two, till after five, says he, I 
should take it kind. In course I replied affably, and 
there's no Qiore about it." 

" Aye, but there is ! " said Mr. Slopper, settling 
his hat on his head. '^ You don't know nothing, 
Mr. Foringer, about the political conundrums of our 
family — of what we call the balance of power. Lord 
Luxton I Fooh, pooh I Our Miss is worth two of the 
governor any day ; and it was her who told me not 
to be later than five o'clock for my life I So if youll 
walk, thank ye ; if not, I have the honour " 

'' You are an ignorant person, Mr. Slopper ! " said 
Mr. Foringer, rising with dignity; "you can know 
nothing about the Sally-law, or you would not talk of 
a gal being worth two of a lord. Since you won't 
attend to the head of the family what pays you your 
salary, give me the letter I " 

" Give you the letter ! Here's a go 1 My eye I I 
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wouldn't give the letter to Lis lordship in person, with- 
out the orders of Miss." 

" Don't put me to taking it from you, Mr. Slopper, 
for I should be sorry to hurt you : but, you «ee, I 
have promised Lord Luxton, who has a right to order 
what he pleases about his own letters, and I mean to 
keep my promise." 

" Come, come, Mr. Poringer, no nonsense of that 
kind. Hurt me ! Why, I could tie a knot on you 
any day, for as stiff as you are ! " And the two men 
approached close to each other, Mr. Slopper flushed 
and indignant, and Mr. Poringer imperturbably calm. 

''What does it all mean, I say?" said the former; 
" are you going to rob me ?" 

" I'm a-going to punch your head presently, if you 
have spirit enough for it." 

" I have spirit enough to serve your turn, and a 
good few to spare. But I won't have no punching of 
heads — the chest must do the business. I couldn't 
afford it. Miss likes everything that's handsome ; and 
she wouldn't on no account have me looking at her 
with an eye that seemed as if blowed up with gun- 
powder, and a check like a monkey's with a couple of 
walnuts in it." 

*'You are right," said Mr. Poringer, candidly; 
''blackened eyes is gone down to the lower classes. 
You are a thoughtful and respectable man, Mr. Slop-* 
per; q,nd 111 punch your chest and stomach, and 
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have a trj at your collar-bone, and well see what 
comes of it." 

^^ Crentlemen, gentlemen ! ** cried the landlord, 
hurrying into the room, " surely this is not friendly ! 
Would you make a row in my very parlour, and 
endanger my license?" * 

" Bat it's honour, Mr. Jolter ! What are we to 
do?" 

** Why, if you must go to work, isn't there the 
yard ? How could I know anything about it if two- 
gentlemen chose to meet promiscuous in the back 
settlements, and if Jim the Potboy picked up one of 
'em, and Taproom Tom dandled the other ? But go 
out separate, and turn away your flushed face, Mr, 
Slopper, when you are passing the bar." 

The advice was taken instanter : and no wonder^ 
for Mr. Jolter looked like a stout justice of the peace, 
and his hat might have covered handsomely any num* 
ber of thousands a-year you could name. 

Jim the Potboy was a little old man, — lame, but 
able-bodied. He had never been anything he could 
remember but a potboy at the " Chequers," and was 
regarded as one of the fixtures. Taproom Tom, who 
presently made his appearance, with a dirty towel 
under his arm, had been for many years in the situ- 
ation of a servant out of place. He was dressed in a 
faded livery, consisting of a green cutaway - coat, 
reaching below the calves of his legs, with yellow 
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facings, knee-breeches of no colour in particular, and 
white neckcloth and stockings in a state of chronic 
dirtiness, that had never been known to change either 
for better or worse. Tom succeeded about once a- year 
in obtaining a place, but kept it only for a few days, 
when he was discharged for fighting in the kitchen ; 
upon which he drifted back naturally to the " Chequers," 
where he served in the taproom from taste, and was 
much liked on account of his quieUiess and civility. 
It was tacitly understood that he was to get a plate of 
victuals now and then from the house, and be per- 
mitted to drink as often as the guests invited him ; so 
that, upon the whole, Tom did not lose much by the 
loss of his place. 

But these two were not the only spectators who 
had assembled. It is surprising how information of 
an interesting nature percolates. The back wall of 
the yard was very soon swarming with coachmen and 
stablemen from the mews behind ; several gentlemen's 
servants were showing their heads above the side- 
walls ; and from all a buzz of criticism arose when 
the combatants stripped— -or, in technical language, 
peeled to the waist. Mr. Slopper was a well-coloured 
man, in ccmifortable condition, but not flabby. He 
had some good flesh and blood covering his bones, and 
looked as if he would take a considerable quantity of 
mauling before you got well into his ribs. His hands, 
however, — termed by the learned of a former day, 
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bunclies of fives — were the grand feature. They 
were immense hands ; and when doubled up and 
wielded by a tall, stout individual, like Mr. Slopper, 
appeared to be fit to bring down an ox. Mr. Fo- 
ringer was a spare, angular man, of a bluish-grsy 
colour. He looked like a porringer you might break, 
but couldn't bruise ; and being apparently built, like a 
Chinese junk, in compartments — probably square — 
even if broken, it would be only a local chip, not a 
general smash. Five to four on Foringer, and takers 
shy. 

The battle, although exciting to the critical spec- 
tators, would hardly awaken much interest in these 
pages ; and more especially as it was prolonged inter-* 
minably by the slowness of Mr. Foringer. When 
Mr. Slopper came down, which he did several times, 
he sat only for an instant on the motherly knee of 
Jim the Fotboy, and was on his legs again like a good 
one ; but Mr. Foringer never could be prevailed upon 
to front him till time was just on the eve of being up. 
At length that gentleman — who had been chipped in 
almost all his compartments — received a mighty punch 
full on the pit of the stomach, which, for the first time, 
brought him down like a steeple : and he sat for a 
moment, as unconsciously as a baby, on the knee of 
Taproom Tom, who held him with the tenderness of 
a wet-nurse. At this moment a church clock struck, 

E E 
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and Mr. Poringer sprang up, with a grin, half of pain 
half of triumph. 

" It is five o'clock, Mr. Slopper ! " said he ; " you 
may take jonr letter as soon as jou please. I don't 
want no more of this — do you ?" 

" I'm obleeged, Mr. Poringer," replied Mr. Slopper ; 
'^and since you are satisfied, so am I. As for the 
letter, it is in the proper hands by this time, I have no 
doubt — per favour of Mr. Driftwood ! " Mr. Poringer 
looked as if he would have sunk again into the arms 
of Taproom Tom; but collecting himself, he put on 
his clothes, and walked his aching bones ofi* the field 
of battle. Mr. Jolter, 'without making any allusion to 
the scene in the yard, presented the two gentlemen as 
they went out with a glass of brandy, of which Mr. 
Slopper declared himself much the better; while Mr. 
Poringer emptied his glass without uttering a word, 
and walked stiffly homewards, looking as if he was 
discoursing inwardly in the strain, of our army in 
Flanders. 

He would have been somewhat comforted, however, 
had he known of Mr. Driftwood's adventures. The 
unfortunate artist, in his generous eagerness to serve 
his friend, after, walking some distance, became ner- 
vous as to time, and called a cab. The horse was 
slow, the cabman crusty, and, to complete the calamity, 
a Teetotal procession thought fit to block up the street 
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for a considerable time. Driftwood jumped out in 
despair, dived into the crowd, and, like Milton's fiend, 

** With head, hand, wings, or foot, pursued his way." 

He was at length at Charing Cross ; he was beyond 
Whitehall ; a clock struck with a deep sonorous tone — 
Oh, to see the dial of the Horse-Guards ! — but it was 
hidden by the projecting parts of the building, and he 
could only count the strokes, his heart sinking at every 
clang : one — two — three — four ■— five ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE RESULT OF THE LETTER. 

In the meantime, he whose interest was at stake, 
whose fortunes seemed to hang upon the fate of the 
battle, and to whose rescue the generous artist has- 
tened with the maddening slowness of a man ridden so 
heavily bj the nightmare that he can onlj crawl when 
he fain would fly, was profoundly unconscious of every 
effort made to save or ruin him. Lord Luxton was 
in an agony of suspense, the very honour of his house, 
he thought, depending upon the delay of the letter; 
and yet every now and then he felt a qualm of terror 
at the part he had himself played, and the change of 
relations it might occasion between him and his indis- 
pensable daughter. Claudia was in a dream, the 
highest and grandest she had ever in her life indulged ; 
but there were moments when the light forsook her 
eye and the colour her cheek, as some idea flashed 
across her brain of the possibility of accident. Eobert 
alone was calm — without hope and without fear. He 
had seen Sara for the last time: the star of the 
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Common had set for ever. He pursued the business 
that was before him, however, with a dogged reso- 
lution. That yerj daj he saw the master of the ship 
in which he was to sail, to whom it was arranged that 
he should render certain services in return for his 
passage. He would not spare himself even for an 
hour : but there are faculties that are not entirely the 
slaves of the will ; and when going homewards in the 
evening, he knew it would be vain to summon to the 
literary task before him those powers of invention and 
imagination that are obedient only to the practised 
author— and not always to him. He turned away, 
therefore, into one of the solitary roads of the out- 
skirts stretching into the country, where even the 
hum of the mighty city is unheard, and where he 
could watch unseen the trooping stars taking their 
places in the sky — no longer for counsel but for 
doom. 

When he reached home, everybody was in bed; 
and after a few hours of rest he got up and went 
forth again, before the other denizens of the house 
were astir. It was a grey, chill morning, but before 
he had reached the Docks, the goal of his slow and 
solitary walk of many miles, the sun had already some 
power, and the busy population had come out like 
insects to creep, to toil, to gather, to buzz, to sting. 

After his business was finished, he turned his steps 
westward, and, more from habit than anything else. 
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called at Driftwood's studio in Jennjn Street, where 
he had been accustomed to receive his letters. He 
expected no letters now, however ; his association with 
the world was at an end ; and on being told that the 
artist was from home, he was turning listlessly awaj, 
when the servant requested him to step in, saying that 
she would bring him something that had come for him 
by post. He took the key of the studio mechanically, 
let himself in, and the girl presently brought him a 
letter addressed in a hand he was not acquainted with. 
It was a blank envelope, with an enclosure folded in 
blank paper; and this enclosure was a Bank -of • 
England note for one thousand pounds. 

Robert imagined for a moment that he was in a 
dream ; then his thoughts Hashed rapidly to his gene* 
rous benefactor. Captain Semple ; and he at once set 
down the gift as coming from him — an idea in which 
he was confirmed by the very simplicity of the veteran's 
contrivance. Surely no less guileless human being 
could suppose it possible for him, who had no other 
friend in the world, to be deceived by such a stra- 
tagem ? But to accept a sum, the alienation of which 
would reduce his only friend to almost absolute poverty 
in his old age, was not to be thought of; and with a 
swelling heart he proceeded at once to the lawyer of 
Lincoln's Inn, not so much to have his conviction 
confirmed as to the source of the money, as to ascer- 
tain how it could be returned in safety to the donor. 
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Being intimately acquainted with the cap taints affairs, 
he knew that it was quite impossible for him to have 
raised such a sum otherwise than bj the sale of the 
house-property he poslsessed at the Common. His 
first question, therefore, had reference to this point, 
and he was astonished to find everything in statu quo 
— that the captain's small fortune was untouched. 

A burning blush rose into the young man's face as 
he made this discovery. Sara was out of the question. 
Her whole property was only just enough to keep her 
in ordinary comfort ; and a wild generosity like this 
would diminish it by much more than one-half, for in 
the present state of interest, such a sum could not be 
realised without a serious sacrifice. It had come, 
therefore, from the haughty Falcontowers ! It was 
not an acknowledgment of his services, but an alms 
thrown disdainfully to his poverty. He was too mean 
and low, as they had told him undisguisedly, for the 
preferment they had intended for him, and this was 
the indemnification his taunts had extorted from their 
pride. Lord Luxton, he knew, was not at that hour 
at home. He was at his club; and thither Robert 
bent his steps, with a rigid compression of his lips, 
and a fierce determination in his eye, which made the 
more nervous of the pietons shrink aside as he passed. 
Sending in his card from the anteroom, he determined, 
to wait there, if it should be for hours, till the peer 
came forth. 
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But his patience was not tried^ for in a few minutes 
Lord Luxton sauntered into the room, with the news- 
paper in one hand and his gold spectacles in the other. 
He bowed slightlj and haughtily, and, without asking 
his visitor to be seated, said, — 

'^ You have come respecting the letter ? What is 
the result?" 

^' That is the result !" replied Robert, putting the 
bank-note into his hand. The peer stared. 

"Will you explain yourself ?** said he. "If you 
have receiyed the appointment I applied for yesterday, 
well and good. If not, it is no fault of mine that the 
application is too late, as the ministry were unseated 
last night by mere accident. What is this?" and he 
looked at the valuable document with a surprise that 
could not be mistaken. 

Bobert was confounded. He gazed into his ex- 
patron's eyes, and saw to the shallow bottom. There 
was no consciousness there. Lord Luxton obviously 
knew nothing of the money ; and as for the appoint- 
ment, that was a subject which Robert had dismissed 
from his mind, and he cared not a straw whether his 
lordship had spoken the truth respecting it or not. 

" I find I have made a mistake," said he ; " the 
bank-note I received an hour ago in a blank envelope, 
and I did you the injustice to suppose that you had 
taken this insulting mode of requiting the services you 
would not openly acknowledge. I beg your pardon, 
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my lord — good moming." But as he was tornlng 
awaj, a new thought sent the blood once more to hU 
brow. Claudia was generous — at times even noble- 
minded. Was it improbable — was it not certain— 
that on calm consideration she had taken a different 
view of the case from her father, and that she had had 
recourse to this trulj woman-like contrivance to in- 
demnifj him, so far, for his disappointment, without 
betraying her own agency ? The idea led him into a 
train of thought which brought out, and rendered 
luminous, various individual points in her conduct and 
manner interesting to his self-esteem, but till now 
confounded with the general mass ; and Robert even 
fancied at the moment, that as the door shut upon his 
last memorable leave-taking, he had heard, amid the 
sound, a calling voice that thrilled through his brain, 
not so much like a woman's, as resembling the cry of 
those 

" Airy tongues that syllable men's names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses V* 

Lord Luxton looked keenly at his agitated visitor ; 
and the astute man of the world, instructed by his 
knowledge of the context of circumstances, read in his 
expression the new suspicion that had risen within 
his mind. 

" Stay," said he ; "I think I can assist you in un- 
ravelling this matter. A few days ago, when Miss 
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Falcon tower was at my law-agent's at Lincoln's Inn 
she encountered the daughter, or niece, or something, 
of the gentleman hj whom you were educated ; and 
«he was informed by the solicitor, that he had very 
reluctantly, and not without strong remonstrance, 
taken orders to sell as much of that young person's 
little patrimony as would produce one thousand 
pounds." 

Robert sat suddenly down on a chair, for he felt as 
if about to fall ; but when the peer, now at once re- 
assured, stepped forward with real sympathy, he rose 
again as suddenly, smothering, with a mighty effort, a 
sob that swelled his chest almost to suffocation. 

" My lord," said he, " I have already asked your 
pardon for my unjust suspicion; I now thank you 
from the bottom of my soul. The information you 
have given me cancels the debt that was between us — 
Farewell !" and he left the room with a steady step. 

" And this for me ! " said he to his own swelling 
heart, as he walked rapidly along the street — "this 
for the outcast of the Common ! My great, my noble 
Sara ! And to think that the highest stretch of gene- 
rosity I can make in requital is to give her the pain 
of my rejecting her offered sacrifice, and then to desert 
her for ever !" In the midst of his reflections he found 
himself, he knew not why or how, again at the door of 
the studio, and again he was told of another post- 
letter. It ran as follows:^ 
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" Dear Bob, — You will be surprised to hear from 
me so soon — and perhaps you did not expect to hear 
from me at all. But I must write what I have to saj 
in few words, or I shall never get through, for I am 
not used to it, and the pens are not so good now as we 
had them once on a day. Sara, besides, is not oh any 
account to know of this, and the letter will be taken 
by myself to the post-office in the village — all on the 
sly. 

" The fact is, you must come down : if you leavQ 
England without doing so — if it is only for a day or 
two — I shall never be able to forgive you — at least, I 
don't think so. Nobody can make any hand of Sara 
but you, for Elizabeth and I are not up to her ; and 
she has fallen into such a lucination — I think my sister 
calls it that — as would astonish you. Sara, you know, 
has a nice little property of her own, just enough to 
keep her comfortable, and no more ; but although this 
makes her comparatively rich, for she had nothing to 
depend upon before but the poor little trifle of pocket- 
money I could afford, she seems to have all on a sudden 
taken it into her head, that instead of rising into inde- 
pendence, she has fallen into the depths of poverty. 
Of course, she knows to the contrary, and talks 
grandly enough of her little fortune ; but I mean, she 
goes on as if she was desperately poor — and, in short, 
dearly as I love Sara, I cannot help seeing that richeS| 
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instead of opening her views, have made her a sort of 
miser! 

" She is up with daylight, working, working, 
working, when there is no need for it now. The 
gowns, and ornaments, and things she bought in 
London, she has hidden away, or else she changed her 
mind before leaving town, and sold them again. The 
new piano she ordered, and was in such a mighty 
impatience about, insisting upon its being here as soon 
as ourselves, has never come to hand; and she has 
taken such an affection for the old one, that used to 
put Elizabeth, not to talk of Miss Heavystoke, out of 
temper, that she says she is glad the people have dis- 
appointed her. The old gowns she had condemned she 
is now furbishing up, and piecing and darning ; and 
she has refused an invitation to the vicar's, Elizabeth 
thinks, to save the wear of her evening dress — if she 
has an evening dress to wear. 

" So you see, Bob, you must come down, and take 
her roundly to task in your own way. The thing is 
very serious, I assure you ; for this sort of lucination 
grows upon one, and I have heard of people starving 
themselves to death, when they might have eaten 
guineas by the hundred. The poor girl, besides, is in 

• 

indifferent spirits, which I dare say is a symptom; 
although Mr. Seacole, who is here just now, does 
everything he can to amuse her, and sometimes takes 
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her out to walk with him. Now do come, old fellow, 
for I am very uneasy. You know it was you who 
was Sara's master, not Miss Heavjstoke ; you taught 
her to think and feel differently from the other girls 
of the Common; and I am sure she wouldn't dis- 
please you in anything you were in earnest about, 
not for a thousand pound. So no more till we meet 
from 

'^ Your old friend and fencing-master, 

<^ Nathaniel Semple. 

" P.S. — I hope I have explained myself; but Sara 
reminds me in a very remarkable way of a young 
ensign of ours, who was placed in precisely the same 
position, and fell into precisely the same lucination. 
No — he didn't come into a fortune, it is true; indeed 
he rather, as it were, lost one, and was thus reduced 
to live on his pay, which he couldn't do, and so was 
obliged every now and then to dine, as we soldiers say, 
with a friend in the country — ^that is, in a turnip-field. 
But I will tell you the story when you come down to 
the Common." 

This communication brought the nature of the love- 
sacrifice still more vividly into view. A sum of money 
is a very indefinite fact, and is regarded differently by 
difierent minds ; but here we see stated distinctly the 
realities of which that is only in a vague and general 
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sense the representative. Sara^ hj giving ap her 
pecuniary independence, had devoted herself for his 
sake to a life of toil, retirement, poverty, and self- 
deniaL She had relinquished the pleasures of society, 
the triumphs of youth and beauty, the gratifications of 
taste — content with the secret enjoyment of having 
done so for him ! Robert, when he had finished the 
letter, allowed it to drop on the table, crushed his 
hands together as if in an agony of physical pain, and 
stood trembling from head to foot like a girL But the 
will of the man was strong, and his power immense. 
To accept the sacrifice, and thus set the comfort and 
happiness of Sara's whole life upon the cast, would be 
weakness, or worse; to refuse it — to trust to the 
influence of years in calming the regrets of her heart, 
and in the meantime to fling himself headlong into the 
melee, and strive desperately, francticly, with Fortune 
for her blessing, even as the patriarch of old strove 
with the angel of the Lord — ^was demanded by stem, 
ruthless, uncompromising principle. This hardness 
of character, for so it must be termed, was perhaps 
pardonable in him — the rescued vagrant — the rege- 
nerated child of sin, guilt, and infamy — the refined 
and accomplished gentleman, whose heart was seared 
from boyhood with recollections that made him recoil 
with a shudder from the lightest suspicion of dis- 
honour. But we have no intention to defend him. 
The human heart at the best presents a fearful spec* 
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tacle ; and few suspect the close and sisterly relation- 
ship that exists between the genii who govern it— > 
Vice and Virtue. 

While he was still in the midst of the agitation of 
the conflict, the door of the studio suddenly opened, 
and Mr. Driftwood almost tottered in, his face flushed, 
and his brow streaming with perspiration. 

" Where's that boy?" cried he — " never mind!** 
and he threw himself into the sitter's chair like a sub- 
siding wave. " Thank goodness !" he muttered — " I 
could not have done twenty yards more for my life. 
Oaklands, this was unkind : you young fellows never 
think of your friends. I waited for you at Margery's 
last night for two hours — I did, upon my honour : I 
hung on to the last drop of the half-pint. Where you 
could have been at so untimely an hour it is no busi- 
ness of mine to inquire, but I fear you are not so steady 
as I could wish you." 

'^ You see me now," said Robert, in an absent 
tone. 

" Yes ; but I ought by rights to have seen you 
hours ago, for I went up to Margery's on purpose as 
soon as it was light enough to find my way. Of course 
you were off. Your bed had been lain in — I suppose 
for ^ye minutes, at the time when, as they say in the 
play, night was at odds with morning which was 
which; and Margery was sure you would return to 
breakfast. Of course you didn't; and then the old 
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girl got alarmed, and went wringing her hands through 
the house as if thej were to be clear-starched, and said 
she was sure you were off to Australia, just to dodge 
your destiny, escape the denowment, and break her 
heart. Well, well, I hope the letter will make amends 
for all ;" and he began to search the pockets of his coat 
seriatim. 

"What letter?** demanded Eobert. 

"Oh, m tell you about that;" and he resumed 
his gossiping attitude. "You must know I looked 
into the Chequers yesterday, just to have a glance at 
the morning paper. Well, there were two individuals 
there, Mr. Poringer and Mr. Slopper ; and I saw the 
former, while the other was out of the room, fumbling 
with the clock — putting it back, as it turned out. I 
am of course shy of talking to such persons, a modem 
master being in quite a different position; but you 
may guess l^ow I pricked up my ears when I gathered 
from their conversation, that Mr. Slopper was carry- 
ing a letter in your favour from the Falcontowers to 
the Home Office, and that Mr. Poringer was sent 
after him by Lord Luxton, without his daughter's 
knowledge, to prevent its delivery before five o'clock. 
Upon this point the two individuals quarrelled, and 
Mr. Slopper, if he had not been on duty, would fain 
have had a tussle with the enemy. I made a sign to 
him not to balk his inclination ; he understood what 
T would be at; and, in short, when Mr. Poringer, 
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with a scornful look of defiance, left the room for 
the back-yard, he gave me the letter, and I ran with 
it like a lamplighter. Well, you see, after all I was 
too late." 

" Too late ! Did you not talk of " 

" Hush, hush ! I was too late. And so ** 

" If you have a letter in reply, give it me in- 
stantly ! " 

"Well, there it is: but don't put me out. It 
was after five before I reached the Home Office ; but 
seeing a gentleman coming down the steps, I put the 
despatch into his hands at a venture. He opened, 
read it, and looked as if he was inwardly shaking his 
head and bending his brows ; but there was another 
enclosed — addressed in a lady's hand, I could see — 
and when he read that, he paused, hesitated, and then 
walked back into the office, desiring me to follow. 
In ten minutes I had the answer safe in my breast- 
pocket, and came off in triumph." Here the artist 
paused to observe his friend. Robert had rapidly 
glanced over the missive, and it was hard to tell at 
first the nature of the emotion it produced. But 
gradually the shock assumed the character of joy and 
exultation, chastened with thankfulness and a kind 
of awe. 

« Then it is all right?" said Driftwood. "Am I 
to wish you joy?" Robert could not speak yet, but 

F F 
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he grasped the artist's hand, and shook it with a 
vehemence that made him holloa. 

" Come, I say," cried the victim, " that will do ! 
This is the hand that paints, and if jou put it out of 
order, you will receive no thanks from posterity, I can 
tell you. But just be quiet, will you ? and let me con- 
clude. It was of course proper to see Mr. Slopper, to 
let him know how I had succeeded, before going on the 
hunt after you. The Chequers, however, was over- 
flowing, and it was some time before I could ascertain 
that both the champions were off. In the absence of 
the principals, their seconds, Jim the Potboy and 
Taproom Tom, were the heroes of the day, and every 
individual who entered the house considered it his 
bounden duty, somehow, to treat them to drink. Their 
account of the duel was favourable to both parties, 
each praising his own man: but, to speak conscien- 
tiously, I think it was a drawn battle. However, as 
the evening went on, the voices of both got more and 
more spongy and inarticulate. The Potboy, indeed, 
was able to take out even the late beer, but only as a 
Qiachine, for by that time he was speechless ; and Tom, 
towards the close, performed the taproom duties pretty 
much like a man walking in his sleep, till he incau- 
tiously sat down and rested his head against the wall, 
which held him fast till the next morning." 

But the artist rattled on to inattentive ears. Bo- 
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bert was striding up and down the floor, like a caged 
lion, whose every step would have been a bound if 
space had permitted. The suddenness of the change, 
in fact, almost unfitted him for serious thought. His 
joy for a time resembled the exultation of youth, re- 
joicing it knows not why, in the mere consciousness of 
existence. But by degrees he was able to comprehend 
his happiness, and at every examination the more per- 
fect and wonderful it seemed. The official announce- 
ment of his appointment did not mention the name of 
Lord Luxton at all. The post was conferred upon him 
personally, in acknowledgment of admitted claims ; and 
he was thus saved the contest that would have taken 
place in a mind constituted like hisj as to the propriety 
of accepting a favour repented of by the patron and 
intended to be withheld. To whom was he indebted 
for a delicacy which enhanced so immensely the value 
of the gift? Robert stopped suddenly, as if trans- 
fixed by an arrow in the midst of his headlong strides. 
A thousand minute circumstances flashed upon his 
memory which showed that Claudia, in the midst of all 
the caprices of her haughty and self-willed nature, had 
indulged some gentle and kindly feeling for him; he 
remembered the transitory character of her flashes of 
temper, and the womanly and touching submissiveness 
with which she had on various occasions listened to his 
serious remonstrance; and again the calling- voice at 
the close of the last interview shrieked in his ears, and 
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without losing the preternatural, assumed more and 
more of the real. When Robert resumed his walk, it 
was more slowly, less exultingly. 

" Well," said the artist, who had been watching 
him attentively,' " have you got it over ? Do you see 
your way?" 

" Partly," replied Robert ; " but there is nothing 
certain under the sun. I must now go to pay my 
grateful thanks where they are due; then to make 
poor Margery the happiest woman alive ; and then — ^ 

" Where then ? You stop as if you had lost your- 
self somewhere." 

" Where I was once found. I must go to ascertain 
whether the mist has really cleared on Wearyfoot 
Common ! " 

His first visit — to the mansion of Lord Luxton — 
had the result he half anticipated. Not at home. A 
note, however, had been left for him, in anticipation of 
his call, and it was with profound emotion he read the 
cold formal words it contained, written as usual by 
Claudia, and as usual in a calm, clear, flowing, unim- 
passioned hand. It ran thus : " Lord Luxton and Miss 
Falcontower congratulate Mr. Oaklands on having 
obtained his appointment. They regret being unable 
to do so personally, being on the eve of setting out on 
a foreign tour." 

Mrs. Margery was in reality made the happiest 
woman alive — and the proudest. The beginning, at 
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least, of the denouentent had arrived, and although 
this was somewhat different from her prophetic anti- 
cipations — what about it? Was there not position, 
fortune, independence, and what more would you have 
in the cards ? A marriage, of course. That she had 
known from the very beginning ; that would come next, 
as sure as fate ; and that would end the denouement. 
What a cheerful tea thej had, to be sure ! and how 
grand Mrs. Margery was, with a cap that was the Tie 
plus ultra of clear-starching, and her best china on the 
table, not to talk of the thin bread and butter and the 
hot muffins, with their own delicate taste enriched 
with the freshest of fresh butter ! As Doshy — who 
was not long out of the secret — looked at Robert, her 
eyes imitated the astonishment of Molly's; and she 
would not for the world have sat down in his pre- 
sence, even in her customary place near the door. 
After tea, however, he hurried away from his triumphs 
to the terminus at Euston Square; and in due time 
was rushing, at a speed more than three times that 
of the best-appointed stage-coach, towards Wearyfoot 
Common. 

" Mr. Seacole does everything he can to amuse her, 
and sometimes takes her out to walk with him." These 
words from the captain's letter Robert kept mechani- 
cally repeating. What harm was there in them ? He 
did not know. Sara was in the very midst of her love- 
sacrifice for him; he knew her nature to be full of 
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truth and nobleness ; and yet the words came again 
and again, like some air one cannot get rid of. As the 
night wore on, however, and he came nearer and nearer 
the part of the country where his fate was to be de- 
cided, the unreasonable sound was gradually drowned 
in a sweeter, loftier music. He pictured to himself the 
beautiful shame of Sara when she found that her secret 
was discovered — ^her passionate surprise when her gift 
was gratefully accepted — and her generous delight, 
untarnished by a thought.of self at the moment, when 
she knew the rich and honourable fortune that had 
been showered upon her lover. His reflections were 
hardly interrupted by the slow pace to which the head- 
long speed of the train declined as they were arriving 
at the last station; but he turned his eyes mechani- 
cally towards another train that was just leaving the 
place on its downward journey. A traveller was at 
the window gliding slowly past him, and the recogni- 
tion was mutuaL The face of the one was radiant 
with joy, that of the other was illumined with a glare 
of rage and mortification. This was the last look 
that passed between Robert Oaklands and Adolphus 
Seacole. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IN WHICH THE d£nOVEM£NT COMES AT LAST. 

It was the most genial of spring mornings when a 
stage-coach stopped at the Plough to set down a pas- 
senger ; and the moment it stopped — perhaps a trifle 
before — ^Robert Oaklands bounded from the vehicle, 
and was received in the arms of the captain and 
Elizabeth. But even in the midst of their greetings 
the thoughts of the traveller went astray. How could 
it be otherwise ? The Common lay stretched before 
him — that Common on which he had wandered when a 
boy — a weary, hungry, friendless, homeless vagrant, 
lost in the mist that overhung the world, lost only to 
be found by his happy fortune ! A kind of awe passed 
across the mind of the young man as he gazed, accom- 
panied by a strange, vague feeling of incredulity ; and 
it was with some difficulty he comprehended what was 
said to him by the captain, as they took their way 
along the well-known track. 

" Don't be in a hurry, Bob," said the veteran ; 
•* walk slowly, for I have something to say ; and that 
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is why we came to meet jou, for I would rather have 
stood at the door, to see jou leap across the road into 
mj arms, as jou did when you were a lad, looking 
for all the world like a panther in fun. You must 
know " 

" My dear friend," interrupted Robert anxiously, 
" is there anything amiss ? I see Sara's blind is 
down I " 

'^ Yes, and Sara's eyes, too, and Sara's heart lower 
than all. You must know that she somehow wormed 
out of me — and it is no easy matter, you are aware, 
getting into the guard of an old soldier — ^that I had 
written for you to come down to take her to task 
about her avarice, and hard work, and the piano, and 
the old frocks, and so on, and, by Jove, she had no 
sooner come to the fact than she was well-nigh at the 
fainting ! No more work since then ; no more eating ; 
no more sleeping ; nothing but bursts of tears, and 
flushed and white cheeks time about. And I can tell 
you. Bob, I kept as broad awake all that night as an 
outpost in an enemy's country, thinking she was about 
to play us the trick I caught you at when you were a 
boy. I felt sure, in fact, that Sara was going to run 
away ! I told you what effect your scolding would 
have upon her ; but I confess I never imagined that 
the mere thought of it would set her frantic. Now I 
wanted before you saw her to give you a hint just to 
draw it as mild as you can — ^as mild as new milk. 
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Bob. Speak kindlj to poor Sara — ^won't jou, old 
fellow ? You know, if she is different from the other 
girls of the Common, it is 70a who made her so ; and 
you must think of old times, and jour school letters, 
and the dancing, and singing, and poor M0II7, and be 
soft, and gentle, and loying to our Sara — ^won't you, 
Bob?" 

Bob could not speak for a moment. 

" Never fear," said he at last, with a gasp — " never 
fear! only come along — ^no use in crawling when I 
have good news to tell. My highest expectations have 
become realities; I am rich, my dearest friend — at 
least independent : we are all rich, all independent, 
all happy — come along ! " 

He almost upset Molly when she opened the door. 
He flew into the parlour — it was empty ; into the 
other sitting-room — empty too ; he then bounded into 
the garden, while Molly, better knowing where her 
young mistress was to be found, flashed up the stairs. 

But Molly had no need to announce the arrival. 
Ashamed — ^mortified— crushed — Sara had seen them 
cross the Common ; and she guessed with great accu- 
racy the communication that was made by the captain, 
and even the good soul's entreaties that Robert would 
meet her with kindness and encouragement — ^her, the 
poor country-girl — who was detected in the fact of 
secretly impoverishing herself to enrich the favoured 
lover of Miss Falcontower I But the circumstances 
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were so desperate, that at length the pride and courage 
of Sara's nature were effectually roused. She rose 
from her seat at the window, where she had sat 
crushing her hands together — rose far beyond her 
usual height, showing " fearful fair," as she gathered 
round her like a mantle all her feminine hauteur and 
virgin reserve. The interview that could not be 
avoided she determined to seek ; and in descending the 
stairs to the parlour, slow, tall, and silent, she looked, 
with her stately step and classical head, like a Vestal 
priestess. 

When Robert bounded into the room, and shut the 
door behind him, it appeared to have been his inten- 
tion to clasp her in his arms ; but if so, he found the 
atmosphere that surrounded her too dense even to 
admit of hasty approach. Some elastic body, as view- 
less as the air, seemed to resist as he drew near. Her 
sweet but proud and defiant eyes, fixed upon his, over- 
awed him ; and when at length he took her offered 
hand, it was to raise it reverently to his lips. 

" Dear Sara," said he, struggling with his timidity, 
" I have so much to say, I do not know how to begin I 
But devout gratitude " 

" Robert," interrupted Sara, " let us understand 
one another first. I have no design to evade the sub- 
ject; but neither is it my intention to appropriate 
more of your gratitude than is my just share. In 
— "T early boyhood, my dear uncle incurred a heavy 
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responsibility — a responsibility which has cost him 
since then many anxious days and sleepless nights. 
Recently, there appeared to come a crisis in your for- 
tunes which might be directed for permanent good by 
the aid of money. It was himself told me this ; and 
in the beautiful simplicity of his nature he asked my 
consent, as well as my dear aunt's, to his raising the 
necessary sum by the sale of this family property — a 
property to which he was himself attached with a kind 
of devout affection. Now, could I permit this ? Could 
I see him wander forth from this cherished home in 
his old age, with his small income burdened with the 
rent of another ? Do you blame the poor orphan, to 
whom he was father and mother, friends and rela- 
tions, the whole world in one, for taking the sacrifice 
upon herself?" 

Robert was transfixed. He grew cold — frozen — 
torpid ; .and dropped her hand, as if his fingers had 
lost the power to hold it. 

" I do not blame you," said he at last, rousing 
himself; " the action was only in accordance with the 
nobleness of your nature ; and since you deprive me 
of gratitude, you cannot prevent the feeling from being 
replaced by admiration. But did you hope to be able 
to preserve concealment ? Did it not occur to you that 
your uncle would carry out his own plan, ignorant of 
that being no longer necessary ? " 

" I trusted," replied Sara, with some confusion of 
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manner, " in — ^in — you ; and I hope you will not fail 
me. Lead the conversation to the point ; assure him 
that you are provided with funds — ^he stands on too 
much gentlemanly punctilio to press you as to their 
source ; and so the whole thing will by and by be for- 
gotten. As for the little deprivations I submit to, 
they are not worth talking of." 

" Sara," said Robert, looking searchingly into her 
eyes, " it seems to me impossible that you can think 
me so base as to permit such a sacrifice ! But if your 
motive was merely to save your undo from impoverish- 
ing himself for my sake, did you not know that the 
object might have been attained by the slightest hint 
to me ? Why submit to deprivations that were wholly 
unnecessary for the point you had in view ? More- 
over, whence was your agitation, your tears, your 
terror, when you found yourself on the brink of a 
discovery so honourable to your pious devotion ? O 
Sara, I will not abandon hope ! I wiU believe that — 
that " 

'' Robert ! " cried Sara, starting back in surprise 
and affright, '' this from you ! Tell me," she added 
passionately, '' from whom did you suppose the money 
came?" 

" From Miss Falcontower." 

" And do you then presume to— to — ^to ^ But 

Sara, much to her shame and indignation, was inter- 
rupted by the tears that would force their way. 
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" Lord Luxton,*' continued Robert, inhumanly re- 
joicing in her grief, ^'in return for long-continued 
literary services, had promised me a public appoint- 
ment of some value ; but from this engagement, on 
discovering the meanness of my origin, he appeared 
disposed to withdraw. When I found, therefore, that 
the surprising windfall did not come from my old 
benefactor, and imagining it to be wholly out of the 
question that you could have made so terrible a sacri- 
fice for my unworthy self, I did suspect that Miss 
Falcon tower, who, beneath the incrustation of artificial 
life, has still some original nobleness of character, had 
taken this mode of making up so far for her father's 
defalcation. Lord Luxton, however, undeceived me, 
by mentioning that his daughter was told one evening 
by the family lawyer in Lincoln's Lin, of the reluctance 
with which he had just consented to be, in his way 
of business, a party in dissipating more than half of 
your little property ! Now, Sara " 

" Robert, did you ever love the nobleness of cha- 
racter you talk of ? " 

" Always — ^but not the woman. My own Sara ! " 
and he passed his arm round her waist, and drew her 
unresistingly to his bosom, " I never loved but you I 
I am here, not to reject your sacrifice, but to accept it. 
So far from returning any portion of what you have 
given, I demand more — all — and you, my life and 
hope, with it ! Speak, Sara, with your own simple. 
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truthful lips — from your own generous, noble, womanly 
heart — will you make me the happiest and most grate- 
ful of men ?" Sara was still weeping — ^but what de- 
licious tears ! — still some small, slight sobs, told of the 
varying emotions she had undergone; and it was with 
a low and broken voice she answered, — 

" That you wish it, Robert, is happiness enough 
for me. The time may be distant, but I shall await 
it with trust in God, and implicit confidence in you." 

" The time is come — it is now ! — ^and the work I 
have still to do in the world is no longer for bread, 
but for usefulness and distinction ! " 

The tone in which the conversation was pursued 
may now be imagined. They were seated side by side 
on a sofa, in the usual attitude of promised lovers, and 
with Weary foot Common in view from the window. 
Robert disclosed to Sara the whole details of his Lon- 
don life — ^including even the audacious kiss he had 
printed on the hand of Claudia, and the story — ^in 
which, however, he had been forestalled by Molly — 
of the spectral face seen at Mrs. Margery's window. 
On these points, and on these alone, Sara asked no 
questions, and made no remark. 

" Tell me," said she at last, " if this heaven-sent 
fortune had not come, what would have been your 
decision on discovering the source of my anonymous 
gift?" 

" I am afraid to answer," replied Robert ; " for I 
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have more than suspected that there is a hard un- 
trusting element in my character, though not, I hope, 
in my nature, which I must endeavour, with your 
assistance, to eradicate. Your touching devotion 
should have shattered my flinty theory to pieces ; and 
I hope — I am sure — ^it would have done so, had you 
been by my side. Without you, I tremble to think 
how much worse I should have been than I am. You 
do not know what blessed influences I drew from 
that faint lone star so often seen above the dreary 
Common ! You do not know what a cold dark world 
this would have been for me without that light of 
hope ! The mist would never have risen from my 
soul, the splash of the rain would never have ceased to 
hiss in my ears. O Sara, think of what I was, if you 
do not And me all you wish ! Think of that miserable 
boy, for whom no creature cared so much as for a 
stray dog, even among the unhappy crew who perhaps 
included her to whom he owed his being ! Think 
of the darkness through which he wandered — of 

the " 

"Robert — dearest Robert — think rather that the 
mist is gone, the darkness dispelled, and that your star, 
as you call her, is shining, with all the little twinkling 
power she has, full upon your heart ! See how green, 
how fresh, how beautiful is the desert Common, 
spangled with the small wild-flowers that peep out to 
greet the coming summer ! Look how the sunbeams 
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are shaken in successive showers of spray over its sur- 
face ; and hark to that sweet, clear, winged voice, that 
rises from its bosom straight up to heaven, interpreting 
the mute heart of the world ! " 

" I will, I do, my own best love ! " said Robert, 
hiding his face on her shoulder ; " but when I think of 
the change, I am choked with a happiness so unde- 
served." When he raised his head, the beautiful 
shoulder was wet, and he would have dried it in some 
confusion, had not Sara taken his hand gently in 
hers. 

" Nay, beloved," said she, with her soft, sweet 
voice, and fixing on him as she spoke her lofty and 
earnest eyes — " nay, beloved, these are sacred drops ! 
Let them stay, and be absorbed to heaven — ^let us 
give them jointly to the God of mercy, an offering and 
a vow I " 

The day of Robert and Sara's return from the 
marriage trip was a great day in the village of 
Wearyfoot. The launch of a shay-cart was to take 
place — that elegant hybrid between a gentleman's gig 
and a business vehicle — ^the first that ever was seen in 
those parts, and one of the handsomest that ever was 
seen anywhere out of London. The children of both 
sexes, and various women with babies in their arms, 
were collected long before the time. With some the 
door of the chaise-house was the popular point of 
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view, for there they would catch the first glimpse of it 
as it came forth into its circumambulatorj existence ; 
but others, with perhaps better taste, preferred cluster- 
ing round the baker's shop, where there would be 
added a human interest to the spectacle. Not a few 
of the more staid and respectable of the inhabitants, 
who were quite above testifying any curiosity of the 
kind, made an errand to that part of the line of street, 
and lingered to converse with a neighbour about the 
weather ; while, as a general rule, there seemed to 
be quite a remarkable turn-out in the village, the 
population finding it, somehow, desirable to take 
a mouthful of the sweet crisp air outside their 
doors. 

The vehicle at last came forth, and was hailed 
with a shout of small voices. It was a very handsome 
gig in front for the riders, with a long body behind 
for the loaves, the whole painted and varnished in 
green and yellow like a gentleman's carriage; and it 
was drawn by a horse as fat as was consistent with 
smartness, and with a coat as brown and sleek as you 
shall see in any picture of Landseer. It drew up at 
the shop-door, and presently there came forth the 
young baker and his newly -married wife. There was 
gome little flutter and awkwardness at first in the 
lady's getting into so novel a position, but this was 
ended by the husband, a fine, stout, prompt fellow, 
almost lifting his spouse into the carriage, and stepping 

GG 
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lightly in after her himself. As Mollj — ^for you know 
it was our Molly — arrayed in a silk gown, but of 
modest colour, took her seat for the first time, looking 
round upon the crowded street, and with the cheers 
of the boys and girls in her ears, her head swam for a 
moment ; and when the equipage dashed off she caught 
her bold young husband's arm, and two or three little 
nervous sobs — ^the last weakness of the kind — ^told her 
emotion. As they passed down the street, nods, 
smiles, and good wishes, were sent to them from every 
door, for Molly was a universal favourite. And how 
could it be otherwise, since she was a kindly, good- 
tempered, frank, womanly, handsome girl, fit for the 
future mother of genuine English hearts — of high- 
spirited, generous men, and true and loving women? 

Their destination was the Lodge — Simple Lodge, 
for by that name it shall rest in our memory — and their 
object was not only to felicitate and be felicitated, but 
to show Master Robert how the vehicle looked he had 
presented to them as a marriage-gift. They drew up 
at the kitchen-door, and Molly, having first asked 
leave, piloted her husband to the hall. How they 
were kindly invited into the parlour, and shaken by 
the hand ; how Molly, in addition, kissed Mrs. Oak- 
lands' hands with many smiles and tears; how she 
wouldn't sit down on any account but at the very edge 
of the door; how they drank a glass of wine with 
bows and curtsies, and the best of wishes, and ate a 
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bit of cake out of their own shop ; and how, flattered 
and delighted with their reception, they very soon 
took their leave and descended again to the kitchen, 
needs not be told. 

But here they encountered another visitor, who 
had come in when they were up-stairs, and Molly, 
with a loud scream, threw herself upon Mrs. Margery. 
The scream brought instantly down the young couple 
and Elizabeth, for the captain would hardly have 
entered these precincts if he had heard a military 
hurrah ; and there was not merely a new shaking of 
hands, but Sara clasped Mrs. Margery in her arms, 
and kissed her with tears in her eyes. Mrs. Margery, 
however, though now a respectable tradeswoman as 
well as Molly, would not be prevailed upon to go up- 
stairs. She would go home with her old fellow-ser- 
vant, and stay with her that night. She had merely 
come down, she said, to see the denowment she had 
predicted, and planned, and watched, and waited for 
so long — to see it with her own eyes. She had 
seen it, praise be to goodness ! She had found it all 
right — just what it ought to be, and could not help 
being, and she was satisfied and thankful. As Eobert 
and Sara knew that they would be the greater part of 
every year in London, and had a great many affection- 
ate plans in their minds about Mrs. Margery, they 
thought little of the abruptness of her present visit ; 
and so, after a little more talk, and an affectionate and 
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respectful leave-taking, she went awaj, and was driven 
back into the village in Molly's carriage. 

As soon as Robert and his wife saw the visitors 
out of the kitchen-door — they had already admired the 
equipage — they rushed up the stairs, chasing one 
another, and calling and laughing like boy and girl, 
till they found the captain. 

" There is Margery ! there is Margery ! — ^to the 
window, dear uncle ! " and the captain obeyed orders 
in double-quick time. But on this oecasion likewise 
he was too latel He saw only a couple of large 
shawls to choose from ; and the veteran, with a look 
of almost superstitious puzzlement^ turned away from 
the window, muttering — 

" That's very extraordinary ! That is ve-ry 
ex-tra-ord-in-ary I — What do you think of it ? " con- 
tinued he, turning to his sister ; " hey, Elizabeth ?" 

" All authors agree," replied the virgin, " that the 
disappointments of life serve as teachings to the wise. 
When an individual desires to observe a comely cook 
or clear-starcher, his best mode of procedure, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is to open the window and look 
out." 

" That's very true, Elizabeth," said the captain, 
^' that's very true, and if I don't do so the next time 
she comes, may I be shot I" 

AU sanguine authors — and they who are not 
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sanguine have no business to address themselves to 
the multitude of their kind — ^take the flattering unction 
to their souls, that thej have excited an interest in 
their personages, sufficient to induce the reader to de- 
sire to know what becomes of them after the close of 
the story. It would be difficult for us, however, to 
satisfy this curiosity, supposing such to exist, because 
we have brought up the chronicle within so small a 
number of years of the present moment, that Fate 
has had no time, even if she were assisted by 
Mrs. Margery herself, to arrange their several de- 
nowments. 

We may say, however, that, thanks to the Weary- 
foot connexion, and his own skill in Grecianising snub- 
noses, Mr. Driftwood's business of cheap portrait- 
painting flourishes to this day ; although we are sorry 
to add that his rascally boy still continues to be out 
of the way just at the moment he is wanted. The 
artist looks confidently to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Oak- 
lands personally for a periodical addition to the num- 
ber of sitters, and has not, so far, been disappointed. 
His friend takes the utmost care of these family por- 
traits. They are always kept in the country, and are 
never permitted to be out of their cases in the lumber- 
room, except in compliment to the modern master 
himself when he comes on a visit. But Driftwood, it 
is said, has the prospect of a family-gallery of his 
own. At any rate. Miss Bloomley has taken a great 
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notion of art, and is always bringing him sitters. 
Now, at her mother's death, the lodging-house in 
Great Russell Street will be her own ; and, besides, 
she is herself the beau-id^al of a London girl of 
her rank, a fine, high-spirited, saucj, generous- 
hearted, handsome lass — just the very person to 
make the good-natured artist happy, and confine 
his little eccentricities of genius within the line of 
prudence. 

Mr. Poringer and Mr. Slopper, after the fight, re- 
sumed gradually their friendly intercourse. The for- 
mer has not yet attained the mark of ambition. The 
difficulty is not as to a house so much as to a landlady. 
He could get plenty of both, it is true; but his choice 
is restricted within the small number of houses where 
the lower classes is not admitted, and within the still 
smaller number of landladies who possess the qualifi- 
cations of Mrs. Margery — a crustaceous attachment 
to home, and a sufiiciency of money. He has made 
proposals to several of the latter kind, but found them, 
«,s he declares in confidence to Mr. Slopper, vulgar 
und senseless, and blind to their own interest, beyond 
belief. 

Adolphus, under the management of his excellent 
'mother, has married in his own degree of intellect and 
station ; and if he could only believe it, is much better 
off than if he had obtained the hand either of Miss 
Falcontower or Miss Semple. As for his friend 
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Fancourt, he was just about to accept the captain's 
invitation, and go down to have a run upon Wearyfoot 
Common, when intelligence reached him of the union 
of Robert and Sara. This gave the hermit a chill, 
and indisposed him for running. He sits in his cell 
for hours moralising on his wasted existence, with a 
void behind and before him; the latter somewhat 
relieved by the picturesque prospect of the gout in 
the midst. 

Claudia Falcontower is still young in spite of years, 
still radiantly lovely in spite of time. She has lost 
her taste for public business; and for that reason 
Lord Luxton has retired from the political world, and 
is distinguished only as a connoisseur in art. Claudia 
has refused more than one brilliant offer of marriage 
since her father's accession to the peerage, and it is 
thought has no intention to change her condition. 
She is a patroness of literature, and many a struggling 
author, male and female, has been largely indebted to 
her helping hand ; but she makes no intimates even 
among her proteges, and with her cold and even 
haughty manner, liberal heart, and exquisitely refined 
taste, she is a complete enigma even to those whose 
business is the anatomy of character. She spends the 
greater part of the year at Luxton Castle, and listens 
condescendingly to Miss Heavystoke's long stories of 
her former pupils, and more particularly of her last, 
with whom that good lady remains in constant episto- 
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larj correspondence, and to whose children she expects 
one day to act as governess. 

Claudia likewise pajs some attention to her little 
cousin's education ; but she is not attached to children, 
at least in the ordinary waj — thej seem to make her 
melancholy, and she rather shuns their society. Her 
interest, however, was one day excited in a more than 
usual manner by a child she had never seen before, 
and would probably never see again. She was walk- 
ing in Kensington Gardens, and had gone into one of 
the alcoves to rest, when a nurse-maid passed by with 
her charge. The little creature, a fine boy between 
three and four years of age, took her at first for his 
mother, and ran in crying joyfully "Mamma!" but 
when she raised her head, and he discovered his mis- 
take, he stopped short, and, shaking his brown hair 
from his fair brow, looked at her with eyes so calm 
and soft, yet so observant and penetrating, that Claudia's 
attention was aroused. The boy seemed to be limning 
her features in his own mind ; till at length, with a 
sudden blaze from her strange eyes, she motioned him 
to approach. He did so with the firm step and calm 
self-possessed air befitting a gentleman's child; and, 
putting back his clustering air from his brow, she 
gazed long and intently on his face. Then drawing 
him to her bosom, she strained him in her arms, and 
kissed him with such vehemence, that the child broke 
away and ran to his maid. 
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In a few minutes Claudia came forth, cold, 
calm, stately as usual ; and her servant, who was 
talking to the nurse -maid, elevated his gold-headed 
cane, almost as tall as himself, and followed his 
mistress. 

" Slopperi" said she, indifferently, when they had 
walked on a few paces, "do you know whose child 
that is ? " 

" The child, miss," replied Mr. Slopper, touching 
his hat with official dignity, "is the son of Robert 
Oaklands, Esquire, of Harley Street and Wearyfoot 
Common." 



THE END. 
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